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by Ngaio Crequer 
Nearly ' 2,000 more home under* 
graduate!! hare entered university 
till* year but with no extra govern- 
ment funds to meet the growth 
well-qiiq lifted candidates are being, 
turned away, according to the Com- 
mittee of Vice-chancellors and Prin- 
cipals. 

Its bleak warning (his week was 
in response to a Parliamentary 
answer on student numbers. The 
committee went on to say that “ if 
present financial policies persist, 
more good candidates will be dis- 
appointed in the future 

The figures show a 2.3 per cent 
Increase in home undergraduate 
numbers and 3.7 per cent increase 
in postgraduate over last year. The 
CVCP says that the undergraduate 
increase is limited to the' number 
of 18-year-olds and universities 
have dune all they can to ensure 


that . opportunities for school leavers 
does not deteriorate despite lack uf 
funds. 

The Government also, gave the 
first official figures for overseas 
numbers, showing a decrease of 9.3 
per cent. in undergraduates and ll.l 
per certt in postgraduates for Octet 1 
her, 1980. ‘ 1 ' . . ■ 

The decision' to make universities 
charge Cull cost fees to overseas 
students is blamed for the drop in 
recruitment and universities have 
also lost money by charging the ' 
minimum rather than actual cost of 
tuition .foes. 

“The future is grim.,By next year 
a very much larger proportion of 
the overseas students in universi- 
ties will no longer have i he. pro- 
tection of being * continuing stu- 
dents ’ and will be forced to pay 
the now higher fees ", said the 
CVCP. 


Dean threatens to resign 
in OU promotions row 


by Charlotte Barry , . ; 

The Open University’s ■ dean _ of 
technology has threatened to resign 
after u policy .decision td promote 
only one -. Milton. Keynes-based 
academic to the post of senior 
lecturer this year. . • . : 

M i The. .mattpr will come, to. a head 
*t .next weeks’ . .senate "-ntesri ng 
when academics, will debate . a 
motion put. by. the technology 
faculty bohrd asking the university's 

f ir o mot ions committee, to reconsider 
ts .decision.. /. .'ir. :?•■«■' 

- Academic- promotions, ..are c,6n- ■ 
sidfirod from .name 6 piufqrwardto 
Oi- 'j cq mraittee elected, by 'senate by .., 

f®Sis*ad» 

regional senior counsellors and 
staff tutors. ■ ■ 

- This year, out nf 24 nanies sub- 
mitted by - the* facultijas - only one- 


vja? .promoted. to. senior lecturer by 
the academic Staff promo traps' com- 
mittee. In. the OU's- 13 regiohs'fqUv 
Opt of eight" recommended : acade- 


mics [ were- prom oted. to senior coun- 
sellor and tour out of eight to staff 
llitor. . ■ ■ ' : ' - 

The resolution put to the senate, 
by the technology faculty board 
requires, the Committee to “ recon-. 
stdeC -the ‘eases of the unsuccessful 
candidates for 1980 promotion on' 
the basis of separate constituencies 
and of ’each agr fend Faculty promo- 
tion'! 1 policy statement", ■ 
lyiembers aE the technology 
faculty are angry .because they claim 
thof ebrntnittfia has taken no' account 
.of -.its' Staff ^iRUitlngf .policy. This is 
iiij.SI>ite | Of,la request from the senate 
, for ■ Individual, deans, -to ’ develop p 
Toi’CprQniqflpn.; 

Some time- over the promotions 
procedure.. Opportunities for pro- 
motion yrithip the. OU are parti- 
cularly :.f slender because’ . of . its 
" unusually, high proportion bf: staff 
under. '.‘the , age; of- 40. It has been 
calculated' that th ^average age for. 
promotion , to! senior lecturer is 57. 


Redundancy compiyimse ;■ 

A compromise-, ivhicth cbuld reftfe.- • .Icvls-**? fdctical iretriat from the 
sent the last hope of 'ending; the'. hWd life eri-viously -pursiied ; 6y 
disaute between lecturers and their, ■ 


ment ’cprrtperi^tfqpr 


mealed 


mei|t- of E.tfhcei 
a-dnilsslbns'rta^. 
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“This* will certainly have the 
most serious financial implications 
for universities since tuition fees 
income from overseas students now 
pays for a. significant part, gf the 
-essential running costs 'of uhivarsi* 
lies it said. ’ 

Tlie<- committee said that by 
1982/63 the Government would have 
removed some 10 per cent of univer- 
sities’ income . from -the recurrent 
grant and- substantial fee increases 
would be needed to get anywhere 
near recouping the loss whatever 
tlio level of the iiiiiiiniuni fee even 
if the present intake could be main- 
tained, -■' , 

“ Blit ’ overseas ^undergraduate 
applications for next yedr are run- 
ning at some 40 pur cent below this 
year’s reduced level. Still heavier 
fee increases, together with the 
effects of a strong pound and the 
high cost of living in Britain,, might 


well drive still more students to 
study in other countries where over- 
all costs are much lower ", said the 
committee. 

Talks are taking place between 
the^Gdtvdrnmcni and the University 
Grants Committee on .likely fee 
. levels for oversens students next 
year. The UGC will probably recom- 
mend a minimum fee und leave uni- 
versities to decide whether they 
should charge above it. There has 
also been some discussion on 
whether university and public sec- 
tor overseas students fees should 
be more in line. 

Any new fee levels will he bound 
to reflect the rise in inflation which 
will make the decision whether to 
charge very high fees to maximize 
ipcome, or to charge minimum fees 
in the 1 hope of getting more 
s'tudeu-ts, more difficult. 

Leader, page 27 


attacked# 

Finniston 4 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Industry Secretary Sir KeiH, IdmI 
was this week accused of “doiSfc 
atuly nvoidin-g parliamentary deias 
and decision " over the setting upal 
a chartered body ’to control th 
engineering profession. 

Thu attuck was made by Mp 
Arthur Palmer who said, 
mons debate, that Sir Keiih bad 
succumbed to pressure front Ha 
country’s engineering institution! If 
reject the Finniston report’s reran- 


A 



iiM>niigr*TTMfrr. 


deni statutory en 


The proposed chartered bod; was 
also criticized: this -week-. bv the 
Royal Society .which has "written t# 
Sir Keith to express coiicerg i^iu] 
the Ineffectual makbVup of tteprt- 
poked autllothVv" We ftfilluleis&fl 
Jp h new body tson>parablei-M lit 


Institutions 
is signed by the 
secretary . and- vice-presideof; .Pf 


-u..., ^ , . titairUie .'agreement, .which emliodfes 
- It -.will be'disciijjsed -.today ■atrft:'.® recofn mqhdhcioiv thgt .one 'yodr'g! 
key meeting.- ist. tab national ^joint. np.RWfC.m ^Mdutidancv : shogld to. 
council on lecturers*: conditions, of given, should be. binding bn alllQ4 
service, whose very existence hits, edutfation authorities.'- ■ 
been f threatened by the. row,- only • ; ! But the price' employers are to he; 
months .a^ter its inauguration. - : j asked .pay for -this concession , is' 


of 1 her . decision 


ranee qn 


Police swoop 
on Welsh - - - 
student Village 

Uniretslty College! jSwahsea, ,1a. de-, 
mending k Full ^explanation r, frajn 
South -. - wales • Police : ,r olio tying a 
dftwri Tgld-by; finned, of fiqers on a 
Student villagdJ ■’* 

/Student's cl aiin that armed police 


ash limits could force small i*. i 

,, ... , • ! splits ranks 

aathorities to give up polys ^src 


OfdubHda 


:were-t 






b I Peter David * 

Sme local authorities could have to give up their 
^technics if the cuts announced in the Rate 
Sport Grant settlement next week fall heavily 
wUgher education. 

This was the grim warning given this week by 
1 Hf jack Springett, education officer of the 
Aueciadon of Metropolitan Authorities, on the 
eve of a meeting between councillors and Dr 
Rhodes Boydon, tlie under secretary for higher 

education. _ , _ „ 

At the meeting in London today. Dr Boyson 
iris expected to tell the authorities of his plans 
(ot the size of next year’s Advanced Further 
Hucation Pool, the central fund which reim- 
to«s councils for their spending on polytechnics 
1 a! colleges. . , m ‘ , 

There is a growing fear among local govern- 


ment leaders that the AFE pool will be cut dis- 
proportionately, perhaps by up to 5 per cent, 
simply because it is the only major, area of local 
education spending on which the government can 
impose a direct cash limit. 

Mr Springett said that a cut of 5 per cent in the 
pool, which this year was set at £375m, would be 
totally unrealistic. It might satisfy authorities 
which contribute to the pool, but^niall authorities 
which provide polytechnics would be placed in 
an impossible situation. 

“ If you take about 5 per cent off the pool you 
are well into the realm of the unrealistic,’ 1 he said. 

■ “ Authorities just would not be able to get 
rid of teachers at that rate." 

“ It will call into question the willingness of 
authorities to go on doing this job. It will increase 
the temptation for some authorities to withdraw 
from advanced further education altogether.” 


by pavW Jobbins 

fcaidt Polytechnic is facing a 


■tv Ittiaoial crisis in which seuior 
mib have Warned that academic 
Kntirih Will be seriously affected. 

Cleveland County Council has 
iftb) rise polytechnic to . cut its 
badger fQr.tne current financial 
jeer by . £232,000. Director Dr 
Michael Lfloafleld says this ; means 


- : highly-cr Weal 

n^uure®spenB?ri& which cNA 

22t. aR ® r wag^, rerit; Kates and w | t f ld raw app 
•swt Charges have been paid, . technic folio* 


Senior -academics described the: 
demand ’ as - grave; and the 
academic board specifically drew 
attention to the resource problems 
faced by the polytechnic which led 
directly to the highly critical visit 
by the Council for National 
Academic Awards in 1978. 

It was exactly a year ago that 
Teesside emerged from the cloud 
of that visit and the subsequent 


kgiwt charges have been paid, 
flu economies liave to .be made 
•jtbe end of the financial year so 
tWr impact will' bo even harsher, 
flw polytechnic’s academic board 
J «cepted they oan be made but 
“4 in a resolution forwarded to 
wrftors; They, can ■. only be- 
at the tost of very serious 
fei B nri i— , effects - bn 


oer, (tie i.nnn w 

withdraw approval .froTU. the. Hol^ 
technic, following a massive mj ac- 
tion of cash by Cleveland council. 


fbn bqc 


: The debt the polytechnic qwes to. 
Cloveland for its support is acknow- 
ledged by Dr Longfleld. " The pre- 
>sent cuts should .perhaps be seen 
-in that light” he said in a personal 
^message tp Staff iri the polytechnic’s 
rieWrf letter.' 

He warn? ; “ We shall , emerge 
f r om this oosh cattlng . exercise next 


t April to meet challenges which will 
test us again in the next financial 
year. But with your support wo shall 
continue to warrant the distinction 
of polytechnic status.” 

The polytechnic’s branches of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education have 
warned that the cuts will lead to a 
deterioration in the educational ser- 
vice offered. Among staff there is 

’S tile impact Dir* standards. . 

Cleveland has been forced to 
.V make economies because It antici- 
pates i,t will have- overspent }ts bud- 
get- for . pll its services by more than 
£4m by the end of the year. 

The polytechnic’s share correa- 
. , poods -with the drop ii\ expected fee 
income - attributable to the fall in 
' Overseas students numbers.' n , tiion , »h 
.•-enrolments -have- increased 
^dramatically- •' ' 


cy talks 


by Ngaio Crequer . 

The Athloue Press, sold by the 
University of ; London last year is 

‘again up for sale - and iw preset 
owners have aonotniced their with- 
drawal from- all book publishing. ■ 

The Bemrose Corporation. is noid- 
ing discussions, with interested par- 
tiea to try, to ensure the contapiiBd 
survival of three of their im 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A flirious row has broken out be- 
tween two of the main organizational 
branches of the' Science Research 
Council. The engineering board lias 
launched a bitter attack on the 
science board, which supports re- 
search in basic areas of chemistry, 
physics and biology, for its mas> 
sive overspending this year. 

There were particularly angry 
scenes at the engineering board’s 
last meeting when members heard 
that the SRC wanted to reduce £1.8m 
from its budget to bail out the 
science board which has overspent 
hy about £3m. The money will not 
be paid back for another two or 
three years and Furious board mem. 
bars passed a unanimous motion 
denouncing the plan. 

This motion is to be discussed at 
next Wednesday’s full meeting of 
the SRC when chairman Sir Geof- 
frey Allen will have to control a 
very heated debate. The engineering 
representatives are particularly 
furious that their programmes are 
suffering because of science board 
actions which they consider 
irresponsible. 

The issue has caused a "great deal 
of strong feeling and the SRC faces 
the possibility of .several reaigna- 
tldns If the row js;hpt pqw carefully 
handled. It Is very unusual for an 
SRC board to pass such a strong 
motion, and unprecedented for one 
board to attack another in such. a 

way--.- ‘ 

One likely solution ;to the prob- 
lem will be for ot^ier council boards 
to increase their support for the 
science board. Ip particular! the 
astronomy, spice end. radio board 
may -supply a further: £500,000-' to 
help them out. . 


survived : a recommendation to 
close it bocause of financial losses. 
Cuts had to be mnde and there' Was 
careful scrutiny qf the publishing 
programme, -j ..- - > 

■The Oxford University Press, the 
largest independent publisher in 
Britain, has; predicted a, trading loss 
of £2m next year despite sales being 
up.' A spokeswoman said : ” We ;are 
having- a ..financial crisis 'but . the 
figures vary from day to day." 

Educational publishers' are very 
.concerned for -the future and 
expected that they will t 
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OU out of reach 
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by Charlotte Barry 
The Government-imposed 
cent increase in Open University 
student fees strikes at the very root 
of its openness, a Labour MP told 
the Commons last week. 

Mr Ted Graham, MP far Edmon- 
ton, who Is an Oil graduate, said 
tnaf the rise from E67 to £98 in 
tuition fees neat year -was a “ whop- 

S mg increase". The rise should 
five been to £80 a year to keep 
pace with inflation. 

He told the -Cpmrp.ops that due 
to the nethFib'rafrng economic situa- 
tion an increasing proportion of 
students offered a place at the uni- 
versity later declined it. “I strongly 
trend wifi 


“I believe that the ethic of self 
46 per h*lp has a certain attraction to the 
phiiosophy, and that 
f value for i 


money and 


suspect that the ' 
accelerate”, he said. 

Mr Graham, called on the Con- 
seivative Government to dispel any 
Impression that It is hostile or anti- 
pathetic jo the continuing develop- 
ment of the OU. 


Conservative 
the concept ol 
comparative cost for the same pro- 
duct should commend the OU to 
this Government”, he said. 

He added that the unexpectedly 
large increase had come as a 
particular shock to the OU against 
a background of professed public 
support for it from Government 
ministers. 

“ The action of the Department 
of Education and Science in arbitra- 
rily increasing fees without consul- 
tation -has caused dismay, resent- 
ment and unease about Future inten- 
tions ”, Mr Graham added. 

Mr Rhodes Boy son, under secre- 
tary responsible for higher edu- 
cation, admitted to the House thHt 
he had been “dubious’ 1 about the 
OU when it opened 10 years ago. 

But he added : “ I have totally 


changed my mind about the OU and 
I am not the only Conservative 
member to do so. It is one of the 
most interesting developments in 
our education system over the past 
20 years.” 

Mr Boyson stressed, however, 
that the Government has limited re- 
sources and must order its priori- 
ties. The OU will receive a cut of 
£1.36m (about 2 per cent) in its 
budget next year, but spending this 
year will, be £45.4m compared to 
£45.6m last year. 

He said ' that the money made 
available this year will allow now 
course production towards the OU’s 
target of about 87. full credit 
courses, and enable the mainten- 
ance . and ‘updating 1 of existing 
courses.. It will also.' allow .an in- 
crease. in the number, of students' 
frpm-61,0QQ tn. 67,000 next year,' en- 
abling air intake of 21,000 new 
students. 


More, women, fewer teachers apply for places 


Mare women and fewer teachers Admission to the OU is on a first 
ore applying to study at the Open come, first served basis and appli- 
Umversiiy Women now account for cants need no formal educational 


1972. 

The total number of -applications 
this year was 2,000 down on last 
year’s figure of £45,000. The biggest 
drop in numbers was in the North- 


par cent are teachers. Ten years 
ago they comprised 30 per cent. 


people are u>p to about 30 per cent, 
compared to only 22 per cent in 


end the south regions were 
down by 406 to 6,022 and 347 to 
4,164 respectively. 


Anti-UGC 
motions fail 
to win support 

by Ngaio Crequer 
Two motions put to Warwick Uni- 
versity senate rejecting greater in- 
tervention by the University Grants 
Committee failed to attract suf- 
ficient support to be voted oil. 

The motions, from tile faculty of 
social studies and from the faculty 
of arts, were proposed nnd debated 
but because or overwhelming oppo- 
sition, no vote was taken. 

The debates followed a speech 
made to vice-chancellors by Dr 
Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
UGC. He warned that in future 
there would be a greater degree of 
direct intervention by the UGC in 
the affairs of individual universities 
than had been either necessary or 
customary jn the past. 

The faculty of arts motion noted 
with concern reports that the UGC 
was becoming more clirigiste and 
u .rged senate to accept that univer- 
sities were already subject to 
financial constraints laid down by 
the committee and planning con- 
straints in terms of student num- 
bers. 

There had to be public accounta- 
bility but this must be related to 
the. energetic pursuit of teaching and 
research, which must be controlled 
from within the universities. 








Labour tdlHNUS conference at Margate. Peter David and John O’Leary. report 

F«iugr. ^ J i. 


to impIementjpaillpWS Safety plait 

Fmnfcton Iftgr Ripper attacks 




ment which is thought to provide 
encouragement for rape. 

Speakers in the Margate debate 
emphasized that concern was not 
confined to areas associated with 
the Ripper's attacks. A Leeds dele- 
gate said : “The sick individual who 


It is one of the arenp » .. . .. ■ 
the moment that the gSL . 

S* if- 1 - “ Properly imDwB^«its are to take legal action 
J® 2jS IB H° n ii r6port 10 ifSlSd universities and colleges 
i e H Clhle of BrithRJfe refine to step up protection 
fact uring industry, Mr John SwTwomen on their- campuses in 
Labour MP f or Deptford, 'He ofaitacks which include 

by thB Y ° rk8hire 

industry, “hfr Shkinaf '^National Union of Students* murders women hi' the 'North is just 
entire Finniston report, whidi JjLnce at Margate agreed to 0I J* example of the sick society 
for major changes in the ^ ■^. authorities with a list of which does pot Regard 51 per cent 

Should be e imn? eerIn8 J P™3 r IsSands which include the short- a? ,ts members, 
snouid be implemented. ^ J;^of the working day where no 

I was about to comment -mi i'.ut»ri is available from lectures 
Government’s half-baked 3J .K after dark. 

Their" sffh V f “ kkd-uff Bat the conference rejected a 
h„ve the sMah e tMt Ch - me -' d ^ *^“ ,hE .motlon. ^HK.red 




. Jpartks; 

a statutory engfowii 
to control the profess!* 
lard them as. vitaPb 


Df .? r, ‘ l ? | h engineering he B 

Mr Silkin pledged thw the 
Labour Government would tat 
duce all the recommendations 
lined by Sir Monty Flnnlswo 
his committee of inquiry 
larly for a stotuto 
authority 
“ We regard 
said. 

Mr Silkin was. backed bj Ifa 
Joan Lesior, the Labour MP fi 
Eton and Slough who accused Sit 
Keith Joseph of ignoring the n* 
features of the Finniston report 
“One would have imagined thittk 
Finniston report had never fees 
written and its recommendstta 
never made ”, she said. 

Ms Lestor said she wai and 
by the way the Finniston report 
had highlighted the differeai ltd- 
tudes of management in maiystkr 
countries. “The report lofiiaw 
that the manager who has bus 
trained in industry, who hat i 
acquaintanceship -with and a too* 
ledge of what is managing and wb 
is identified with the enterprise ci 
the end product of hisfirm, make 
a much better manager,” 


'wiU have given the union’s sup- 
port to women carrying weapons 
Jot «lf-de fence. 


f Ding - 

mu term in either Leeds or Brad- 
ford, The two rides were die 
Ktnes of the Ripper’s last two mur- 
dui. when the victims were both 

ItudfDU. 

Many local unions have already 
(died iho question of improving 
safety on campuses but some have 


There was considerable dissatis- 
faction with the aid and advice 
given by .the police — in particular, 
the warning to women hoc to go out 
alone after dark. Ms Mandy 
Watkins, of Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don, said that evening lectures made 
this Impossible and would not en- 
sure safety in any case. 

“ Elizabeth I had the the right 
idea about this”, she said. “When 
there was violence she told men to 
stay off the streets, not women.” 

The call for a woman to be 
allowed to defend herself “ by what- 
ever means she deems necessary ” 
was defeated after claims that the 
carrying of weapons would backfire 
on and could lead to unnecessary 
violence. Ms Nicky Edwards of 
Newcastle University, said: “NUS 



Conservative ranks split 
in loans versus grants row 


beta told that budget cuts make .hns never supported people in 


fcii demands impossible to meet. 
Among the proposals agreed at 
tlii conference are the clearance of 
«iite or heavily foliated areas, the 
improvement of lighting, provision 
(I emergency telephones and 
items, and increased bussing on 
iid off campuses. There was also 
i oil for women students to be 
i*«ed with free portable alarm 
Inner*. 

Where women would otherwise 
line is go home alone, the union 
™ti colleges to provide adequate 
mure overnight accommodation. 
Ha!!i and flat should provide women 


prlr^ples of electronic warfare. How the RAF • - Ife 9 demanding career; we admit; But the people ' ' 

-: . s’.’ th® ■ . ch Ip* Thfi "f UndsrponiaJs of nnoefe iti v^'re looking forprabably wouldn't want it any other - 

. ^ineiechrtofogyjhese are the kind of subjects that way, . . , 

y WUld W^!^s®auEducationajid ■ ' ■■■ . . If ?i|| tht^ ha^aroused ^our inteisst, we'd iikeio ■, • • - ' ' 

• Tm! ningOfftcer ip the Royal AfrForce. And.you’il find ' . hearfrom you. Vte'ilthen write and teplaih Hall iri ’ ' 

. . moredefeii, XAfe’II tell you about the sportsfecilities 

life: V^ilgiveyouthedetailsof our V ■ 

; lii;,' *! cjasse^^nera|ly of around .rangefrom 3 tp.6yearsand al^ofthe16 : y^r ' ’* Y '.' r 

•••:=; * ^.I^nabtepc^ »plyand aie. ■ - - : ' 

G an ® °f t^hnfcaJ tnain ^0 - . • , • we^ll 95k you tdlpin us oh a sterULig spiacy -. . . 

“i'-' .^tthMepeopfewill It^ire^j^ntoteatn.. . \ VP^uallfi^bonsaivje^riencQ. V ‘ 

i f f .■ ' £ Butb#ngaliBjucatbhOffi(»rlntheli^^ ‘ M ‘ ' ■ V;‘ ' ' 

■ / g v , Fpng^ iirrean.s'dolriga jot' rr>eie tligih ' 

i much Of It atflratL^. , 

^u^ll.wrkciosefy.vfltfi ourpthe'rLdutationQfttffl W^ivqu to i^Sfeachgrin vou? 

- nnrf .- > W Squedrort Leader P, L Gr^MSc W, 






iuucd uetter mraiiagei, i i.ith rooms above ground level. 

The Liberal MP for Truro, Mi t| Student organizations were urged 
David PenhaJigon, sala H was tragic- ( 0 provide Iree classes in self- 
that engineering did appeal to _ defence tad to continue a campaign 
the nation’s best brains. Wien h • jpfnsi films and other entertain- 
vi Sited local schools, - he often, asid,^ ** 

sixth-formers if they intended a 


breaking the law. In any case, 
carrying a weapon does not make 
it buy less likely that you will be 
attacked.” 

Police In South Yorkshire have 
issued students with a leaflet 
entitled Street Safety at Night, 
which includes a list of everyday 
articles which can be used ss defen- 
sive weapons. It advises women to 
carry combs, ballpoint pens or 
perfume sprays for the purpose. 

• A second emergency motion 
expressed concern about attacks on 
students by members of the British 
Movement, an avowedly Nazi organi- 
zation. It was said that attacks had 
taken place at Essex University and 
in Paddington, Loudon, and that 
students were now afraid to use 
public transport in the capital. 


enter engineering or industry. 

“I regard ‘myself as lucky if «; 
hand is raised. Very often not ou 
young person wants to go into pro- 
ductive industry and ,iuaka *nfr 
thing. That is a fundamental liW 
term tragedy for a nation wn 
relies on engineering." ■ 




Project tells 
ol its work 


The 


Teacher Education 

which* researches 
ways of training JjSy 
courses, lias produced a bwWet 
marizing Its activities over tn J** 1 

f °The ^ project,, directed 
Tod Wrngg and Ur CUveSatg.JJ 
based at Nottingham, ^ 

Exeter Universities. 

March 1981, when its-.Go?*™" 
funding ends. w 

It was sqt up in WjJJ rD pfie« 

undertake research and toggj 
into the redesiart of •.'WllSi 
Certificate 


.h. 

and then extended »* ' 


Funds change 
condemned 

IV oew method of funding student 
emi directly thi*ough the budgets 
t«ir colleges was roundly con* 

«®*d by the conference as a in Nortlierh 
mutage to their rights and a Aaronovitch, 


Leader wains 
on violence 


Two members of the NUS executive 
had received death threats because 
of the union’s refusal to take sides 
Ireland, Mr . David 
the NUS president-,. 


Depth of militant feminism. 

A firm grip 
on left-wing 
militancy 


rona 

last weekend that taxi-drivers needed 
to keep a firm grip on their car 
doors to prevent them being blown 
oH and dumped on the sands. For 
the NUS, returning forlornly to the 
south coast after being priced out 
of Blackpool’s Winter Gardens, it 
was an appropriately sombre setting. 

David Aaronovitch, tile union’s 
26-ycar-old communist president, 
also had to keep u firm grip on his 
members to stop them being carried 
away by a gust of left-wing militancy 
and dumped in the political wilder- 
ness, This would have happened If 
some delegates had succeeded in 
persuading the million-strong NUS 
to align itself with the Republican 
hunger strikers nnd the Provisional 
IRA. 

Both sides played fairly rough. 
Aaronovitch squeezed in a sneaky 
first shot by using his opening 
speech to condemn political violence 
from both left and right. He also 
revealed that two members of the 
NUS executive lind received death 
threats from Irish extremists. 

But the other side nlso won its 
small tactical victories. One was the 
success of a motion put up by the 
extreme left wing permitting the 
conference to raise funds for the 
hunger strikers. After an emotional 


A major split in the ranks of the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
canir. to the surface when Tory 
delegates voted overwhelmingly to 
defy official policy in favour of 
student loans. 

There were calls for the resigna- 
tion of Mr Peter Young, FCS chair- 
man, at a late-night mdcLing which 
rejected the national committee's 
pre-loans policy by a ratio of 
almost 10 to 1- Mr Young . later . 
claimed that representatives, of 
other political groupings - had 
'swollen the numbers. 

At a press conference the follow- 
ing morning the two Conservative 
members of the NUS executive, Mr 
Chris Bones and Mr Mark Wooding, 
accused their national committee of 
acting undomocraticnlly in adopting 
the policy without reference to the 
federation’s annual conference and 
in contravention of its previous 
stance. 

Support for loans had damaged 
the credibility of FCS umong stud- 
ents. they said, nnd was endanger- 
ing the foothold Conservatives had 
gained within NUS. As a result, 
three of tha federation’s regions had 
published n poster disassociating 
tliunisclvcs from the policy and re- 
stnting the ense for grants. 

Mr Young was reversing the trend 
of recent years of adopting a prag- 
matic approach to student issues 
and relocating the Importance of 
ideology, Mr Bones said. Thera were 
fears that lie would do still more 
riamuge by rosnr reeling the dis- 
credited notion of voluntary mem- 
bership of student unions ami try, 
despite commitments to rbc con- 
trary, tn persuade Tory-influenced 
unions tn leave NUS. 

The FCS statement in support of 
loans was agreed at a meeting of 
the national committee in October 
because of new interest in the sub- 
ject arising from the DES feasibility 
study. Althnngb previous policy 
had been miti-lnans, it luid lapsed 
and, in the absence of debate on 
the issue at recent FCS conferences, 
i he committee was entitled to start 
! afresh. . , 



Tory split revealed by Young and 
Bones. 

Mr Young's opponents on- tbo 
committee claim that their nicotines' 
merely rubber stamp prior decisions 
of the majority group. Three of 
those dissenting front the now loons 
policy have been asked by Mr 
Young tn resign, allegedly on the 
grounds that their public opposition, 
would embarrass Dr Rhodes Boy- 
son, uiidcr-sccretui-y for higher edu- 
cation, who is carrying out his own 
investigation of the feasibility of 
introducing loans. 

Later. Mr Young said he had 
asked the three la resign because 
they hud flouted the convention of 
collective responsibility by issuing 
statements to the press before FCS 
mem Imrs had been informed of tha 
policy. 

Although u large majority of the 
Tory delegates to the conference 
were opposed to the policy, this 
was to he expected since only tha 
left of FCS _ participated In NUS 
affairs, he said. He believed there 
would be a different result when 
thu .subject wus debated nt o full 
conference of the federation. 

Mr Young denied that he was 
restarting u campaign for voluntary 
union membership and said that 
advice to unions lii financial diffi- 
culties lo consider di&uffdioilon 
from NUS wus intended to force 
the national Onion into mare 
m-.iJcrale , policies.. . 


Grant claim linked to inflation 


There was a narrow majority nt 
the conference far acceptance of the 
executive's proposed grants claim 
of a 21 per cent increase to allow, 
for Inflation over three '.years. 

In. their annual grants , itienioren- 


« of ’° nlrtg 'US? 


helped to overcome 'the enormous 
difficulties of studying in a climate 


A BMiion proposed -by the. execu* t . He told delegates that NUS mem- 
J'totnd overwhelmingly supported berg studying in Ulster had to be 

gjj.thai new methods had been. ' * ’ - ^ Tt * 

at - ridiculously short 
without adequate cousul- 
zr .” e n °w method would 
muons competing with aca- 
for funds, and ■ were “ a 
rf^de .recipe foiV conflict 
^J B un >yei , plty and college cam- 


of violence. But the NUS would 
not be able to help If it decided 
that violence was an outrage If 
perpetrated by one . side and a 
“ political act ’ r when the other side 
used jt. 

H| . . . ... X„ a wider attack on violence. Mr 

■^togfor gone year delay in tlie .Aaronovitch warned that students 

2ta?K ,0n ; of the hew system, -would not be immune from the Male delegates' ap. 

thqt it was essential ‘‘ forces of violence and fragmeuto-. niistakably overawed by thq depth 
S Z Department of Education to tlon” that were at work elsewhere of militant feminist feeling among 
3 ®Wn --local, and national guid^ in society. Students appeared to be the wonted. The New Pm-Hanlani 
T - regarded, as legitimate targets- for ■ had' already made itself fplt in Mar- 

trfJ^ldmfStt from the extreme • attack bv fascist nu " 

4 tltc union's tactics British ..Movement 


In' acirepting . the executive’s 
memo rand uni, which also included 
a claim For postgraduate awards to 
-rise ;bjr more than 21; per cent to 
£3,173 in London/ the conference 
also pledged itself to detorinined 

, r . opposition to any Introduction of 

gaol, delegates contributed nearly croases at below tjie level of infla-,. loans^ N'ot pne. coJJege^ had tabled a 

tlon for the past two year* and motion 1 sympathetic to loons and die 
should 'now restore the 1978 yaluej 0 iily argument was over tactics for 

opposition ' 

Motions calling tor a militant 
campaign of occupations and re- 
fusal to enter discussions on the 
subject with ministers were 
defeated after Mr David Aarono- 


A surprising ■ degree of con- 
troversy was also generated' by the 
latest murder of a Leeds University 
.student by Hie Yorkshire Ripper. 


Students were united In condemning 
sex attacks but divided on how 
.women could best defend themselves,. 
■A motion to support the carrying 
of. weapons bv women was defeated, 
but the NUS is to campaign for 
better cantons security. 

Male delegates '■ appeared un 


This would mean a. claim for £2,050 
for undergraduates' in London and 
£1,740 elsewhere. 

But it encountered opposition 
from both ends- of . the ■ political 
spectrum. Conservative students 
wanted the annual Increase kept to 
single figures, while the. larger for 
left groups argued for tlie grant to 
be restored to its 1962 value, 
which was said to ba £2,500 - for 

undergraduates. 


vitch, NUS president, had warned 
delegates that the only means of 
resisting loans, was to persuade 
backbench Conservative MPs to re- 
ject their introduction-- ■ 


-service training. . naiber ; 

It has published 
of, articles, carried o® 1 . ro 
case studies ^nd c ,®. r ^ na « TO b\effl* 
search on issues o* 

nf ilow . learp^JJJT 
| teaching skills ai« rol v^_,j • w\ 

Correspondence .■ LJ^briil 
addressed to the ^ r V? School 
tor; ■ Dr Trevor KeW* 
Education, Nojtingbam 

Nottingh am ,NG7 -2RP’ — 

Loughborough 
library opens 

A| £3m mxiy "fMSghbof" 
opened-; «>*£• ‘ pf^ogtoo.bttf 
Umverslty. Tne^iljdop®^ 4 
will -house 350,000; b,oow- ® j«! 


■Sfflttlatlon as' -a- recipe for Itad become 


was defeatedr it rejected attack? on women. v 
constraint on student - - : i 

and called. for. direct • . ■ ■»>'. , :v 

:$3S$£^:-3w& greet Tor^ speakers 

atjiewj levels] of-fees fbf: s.':* h -V * : ' L f -. , : * 1 , ' 

" ‘ ' ' ve-backed resolution de 

• cuts in public- expend! 


J- 


gate before the conference beean. 
with a local cinema boiying to NUS 
rcssiire 

ilnv 


movements like the 

And campuses .. _ 

targets for sexual pressure to witbd^q^ a pornographic 


pledging tho 


peaceful, and legal pro* 


NUS- to 
d legal pi 


mo, ui ut«i»v"i leers ano mo *— i; r---* — »»- -*, r- — — • — - — r 

1h h uf 5 delegntes that fees; ;V n g n debate on economic policy. • .tests, against fhopi- . - : ■ 

I 1 "*! and *Vri^®asftil at local - "The Conservative mptlqn said that ^ 


k a tmh a SisSat 

overseas-students, «gg “Jg, 

down: ' 


only ' by ’.curbing; mtianon -vnnun jv-ve' coiiimiued tha Nt 
- y * ’e. ablo to ; compete, a«d njgjo ,u ^vs fallv 

an‘ »(rlko« wl.etl. 


bv tho extreme .loft would 
* ‘ NUS . to sup- 
... y. nttd Hnan- 
whether official 


inflation would... nosed 

Britain " be- • able 

claimed there were enwur«u*»» , , cUll v 

” the Goyernmeiirt priicies “J . 

sady bringing inflation despite ' the succew of tha 

.--oataa • “own- ... -i '' f executive's' motion, . Mr,: . -Dav^d 

^ : for^relattS fc 0- hold a ppll» . p^pp^g jha mition, Mr Barry . Aaronovitch, the nresidttnt,. mi 
- WW6S of . those ;* pp, member of. the Federation , CensiirD(l by the conforance for fafl- 

ad ; vvoou, Inld feer v ipg m puVsue onposltfou to fho 

- v^ es ' 'government sufficiently ; vigorously. 
. .. pphqios In Ills defench. Mr Aaionqvitch 
Thotchert ;. ... .’said ' thnr.: the NUS did not have 
i realize , that ' y ft ur . the rwoiinses lo . do 1 everything, v. If 
e away from un|fe'r i Vod pass a motion telling us to 
dqfy i gravity . we' still drill not be 
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.. This British anti Foreign Bible .Society 
Tile British and Foreign Bible Society, founded. In of 

the most successful ol tho Evangelical SMletles- ol-tta terly 19th 
century. Publication of the. MhiUtes ■ of the Comrfduce, 180/-WJ4 
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— ■ ■ THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMm ,, 

Peter JDavid and John O’Leary report on last Friday’s conference on the Select Committee 

Price predicts a decade of crisis 


a , cri,ls Iast : l real k crisis y ear because The recommendation that the moving into a decade when quite 

mg the entire decode because of "®b° d y K n °ws how to contract. We Government should set up a Com- horrible decisions will hove to be 

the need to contract the system, Mr nave "«* , zo years’ experience of mittee for Colleges and Polytech- made, then a really powerful Gov 

Christopher Price, MP, chairman of ?* [ ’?? s l on but 0,1 e in the western nics illustrated this, since the com- eminent appointed CCP will be oil 

world knows about contraction, mittee had stopped short of propos- all fours with the CCP.” 

“ The fact that we did not use 8 funding body on the lines Members of the committee had 
very much tougher language about ® d yo c ated in the Oakes Report. Mr deliberately avoided setting out 

the prospects for the next few years V^ 1Cfl accepted the criticism that detailed plans for die CCP or other 


the Select Committee on Education, 
told a one-day conference in Lon- 
don. 


fobi patent 

SVs DUC “%s fight 


^ r.j viES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 12.12.80 

orth American News. 

Iniversitles Sunren 


review women s 


trom Clive Cooksou 


courses in higher education, rather cancliisions ihp 
than the more radical proposals ho taken Into acioS 

SffiaSS supported other dr - £ 8 “ rrS& 

A C , higher education 

He told the conference on the re- of acceptance wa 
port: "We were in no doubt that criteria by whl< 
each year of this decade is cmins iurfnofi 


mmm ss 

§§ Management 

heworst ^* 5 * ^^ing system’ °s ifm 

industry 

by Peter Scott 1 


Airies have won their cam- «■«»"* sex discrmuuation case '; SIrati S n even for men ; since Ins 
ffS i. ee u gli patent rights for evei the constitutionality of regi- v j ctorv j ie |, as been more equivocal, 
;j £ Ceil i with federal stenng on y men for the draft. S® ft would review tL pro: 

"tL The final ruling, which is not ex- arnimno after he assumes office 


US professor 

warns against “-*«« '.could not have pro-- Lord Robbins complimented the 

1 ~ ' duced a worse funding system for committee on a " thought provok- 

higher education if they had tried, iuo and entirely admirable report", 
V Ji£ wl aIMaK Am Em hoi'd Robbins told the conference. , W be felt that the inquiry 

0 ' Prestigious institutions were facing s * ,0l,ld haw been widened to include 

There was no real threat to academic 8cut p financial em harassment as a the content of higher education at 
freedom in Britain and academics re 1, J- °* successive Government msiitutional level, 

should be wary, about using it as P 0 ,, cies. “ ,s dwn report, in 19G3, had 

n Slogan to resist nbccssarv changes, “I do not mjvsolf think that the : JKwqedon die question of student 
Dr Robert Bprdahl, professor of problem need- have been the ]“•“ because the cohutiittOe was 

higher education 'at the University important and dangerous subject dlvlded - He now believed that the 

of. Maryland,', told the conference; t ” 81 it has become. •», ha said. "As f w ° “?« crushing objections to 

fre said it was imnoranr- imt . “lings have turned out, die Depart- lnai l s - the load' on lowly paid 

confuse acadornic ^freedom^thS ' n,e, ! t Education and Science has graduates and the difficulty of col- 

right to pursue °truth a,mde the worst of 8 diff icult job.” ecti! > u . could be overcome by liuk- 

3/th° procetfu r aj i m er v en ti on n ' The «“■* .***«" had. turned 1 «« repayment to income tax. 

unLversity autonomy. The proced- nnhi^? be f a disaster,, leaving the ri je . uni versity system, with its 

ural controls governments liked to sector Institutions without emphasis on early specialisation, 

apply were merely Irrlimf *..S protection of a buffer like again came in for harsh criticism 

mmm 

». . , . ... j * ar . nod , thfll its powers from the stage of O levels, did nnr 


cational expertise were able to act. 


trli argots. The final ruling, which is not ex- gramme after he assumes office An Equal Rights Amendment and I think we can do it.” (If su, 

L m has passed legislation peered before die summer, will next month. But lie seems much less (ERA), which would explicitly the Supreme Court might reject an 

the United States’ patent determine the Immediate future of likely to continue it if he lias to guarantee the two sexes equal act of Congress that removed its 

1 a iiow universities the controversial registration pro- include women. rights under the law, was passed authority to decide important con 


to make women enrol for possible so that the Federal Court in “If the court goes wrong on 
WASHINGTON conscription, and so would President- Philadelphia could find that male- this issue, if it puts the ERA into 
TI.P TTninxI c,, r „ c elect Ronald Reagan. During the only registration failed the test the Cons million, ... it will be the 

ills no wlri ° .i » election campaign Mr Reagan because it was not "substantially greatest example oF judicial arrti- 

. review me most rai- ,. e , )eate[ j|y stated lits opposition to related to an important govern- gancc in recent times,” said Mrs 

i caching sex discrimination case registration even for men ; since his mental objective Ichlnfly. "We are already lining up 

victory lie has been more equivocal, During this period the wording of votes in Congress to withdraw the 
saying he would review the pro- the Constitution lias not changed, courts jurisdiction over this issue 

gramme after he assumes office An Equal Rights Amendment and 1 think we can do it.” (IF su, 

next month. But lie seems much less (ERA), which would explicitly the Supreme Court might reject an 


E iht-h will allow universities the controversial registration pro- include women, 
-ill businesses to retain title gramme that President Carter and The whole ( 
S' resulting from federally Congress reinstated this year. But extraordinary fl 
IS research its most profound long-term impact the courts have 


Thu whole case illustrates the by Congress in 1972 but it- has not stitutioual questions, leading to a 
extraordinary flexibility with which beon ratified by th£ required three- great constitutional clash between 

. - — — . the courts have altered their inter- quarters of state legislatures and its tlie legislative and Judicial branches 

Mivemnient-wlde sys- is likely to be on the constitutional pretation of the often vague Ian- prospects of becoming part of the of govern nieut). 

«™°™* Kted In nlace of r *ghts of women. guage of the American constitution, constitution are poor. . , Supporters of the equal rights 

k to oe insuiui* _._y | , , — , — as social and. nolitical standards Not surprisingly, the traditional- amendment would welcome a 


‘The worst possible funding system 


m?: ' • 



-r, _c hv a eroun nF ami-ivnr rhuipiiFb in mat oniy men were arwiicu, yviiul* ««* - ul me tmici m 

'm agencies, tlie Departnien t o P . — . _ts ever tbe constitution may say about draft for both sexes. Their leader, opponents — that ERA would lend 

ikfc and Human Services .and the p equal protection under the law. Bui Phyllis Schlafly. said that would to a female draft-by making clear 

fm\ Science draft and then ^reeistraHon were during tlie 1970s the Supreme Court be tantamount to judicial enactment that women would have to be con- 

MiiKd to negotiate 8 S^ e ‘ d8 ”“ dronoed as the United State.- with has progressively Jiarrowed the of an amendment that could not scripted with men whether or not 

fr ™ Vlcmam So aSj 8 ™ ullds 00 wllich - U wiil accept dif ' be ,atifled b * v ri,c *™ er democrat,c the. amendment la passed. _ 
Mt dirally with each institii- hibernated until this year, when 

■I UIUIVIUHUS j r.fmornfia rnapr irSafarl 


Supporters of the equal rlghti 
amendment would welcome a 
Supreme Court ruling that women 
must be included in registration and . 
the draft. 1 $ would undermine one 
of the chief arguments of their 
opponents — that ERA would lead 
to a female draft — by making clear 
that women would- have to be con- 


fdft * with ‘each To°sS hiberameT untiles yeaifwheu treatment of men and women, process. 

Congress react! viated registration 


A one-day conference on l^'il ^ a „A Kma ll husiheSs —hut »ot actual conscription— at 

South Bank tuna tin. 41.. -The KSdCWl? Si It President Carter’s rennnat 


Lord Robbins : hard words for the 
DES . . 


tue runmng apd oKanluiln iK^iv y to convince Congress. «-year-oid men started 

higher education xylfh ft, (fi ^K^rgu/d that many good patents J U W. w 180 Special Federal ( 
recommendations on *n'ijt«(EI{I,i, e government were never » n Philadelphia struck down 
from the age parttcipatlan r* because no company Was programme . because It uncon 

fees for Greek students. 13L l0 { nc ur the costs of tlonally excluded women. Sup 
But the conference, whWi niSment and marketing without Court Justice William Bre 
organized jointly by the NoctkEailAj ^,^011 of an exclusive immediately stepped m and bk 
London Polytechnic asd Wanidlt^ (( a university retains title, the ruling, to give his colleogi 
University In association nddi Tfa C h«trer it can grant a firm chance to review the issue, \ 
THES, was enough to.exaose fat siduilve rights to exploit the they have now agreed to take. 
Important features of policy In* I jnnu, [n exenange for royalty pay- President Carter did in. fact ask 


more complex. 


fr™ ihe“s!ig^f olS; Zt s t sst 23 -?? l ™ US? 


em treatment of meii and women, process. However, file American Civil 

Liberties Union (ACLU), which in 
primarily responsible for the law- 
in j .-m mj 1 suit, is not really prosecuting ill 

. . and Seattle waits on appeal sb* .■ns.Tt’BS'^sss 

* ally as tlie best way to remove the 

.a^fnruvny in uwviin .6 T , — - -- - --- m ''another sex discrimination case parts in other departments. The threat of a peacetime draft. 

» lit ^^njoireued that many good patents JU'y.wiien a special Federal Court of ' great interest to higher educa- institution argued that Congress was The Cartor administration’.* 

)n the government were never in 1 niladalplija struck down the tion — though less fascinating to the thinking only of students, not or lawyers have had a hard time pre- 

ipat Ion r* because no company Was programme . because it unconstltu- world in general — the Supreme employoes, when It passed the 1972 purmg a defence for the exclusion 

“*" * c "~" “ ~ mrt announced that it will review Education Amendments, outlawing 0 f women having originally prassed 

e authority of the Federal Educa* sex discrimination in federally sup- for their inclusion. But they have 
in Department to regulate the ported education programmes. come up with a plausible hvo- 

nploytnent practices of - colleges Many other colleges and iinlvcrsi- pronged argument : First, sex dis- 
id universities. ties feel that the government lias crimination in military matters does 

Specifically, it will hear an appeal interfered far too much with their not need to be subject to such strict 

r the Education [Department employment practices — backing up scrutiny as in other spheres { 

luI nst a ruling bv two lower courts its regulations with the threat that secondly, since women are not per- 


uention [Department employment practices — backing up scrutiny 


Congress to include women in the against a ruling by two lower courts its regulations with the threat that 
reactivated programme, but it re- that it cannot enforce regulations federal funds will be withdrawn 


Financial austerity and ' demo- would have to be very carefully exist anywhere else In thaViviife.fi !«§ l, lu- Bttac J ,ed t0 8 en 0ra l degrees higher education .pote ?.' 88 i-jImt licensing at Stanford Univer- fused. If the Supreme Court agrees prohibiting employment discrimlnn- from institutions that do not comply. 

Aphic ‘decline 'were bound to in- worked out, world and did not i n h; B 8nd , td e system was better attuned . though these days its iujwfe* su thought tne reform would be with the lower court that this sex tlbu agonist women at Senttle So they will be delighted if Seattle 

Anita vai'AFi-iiwjiM — -■ l_!_l I Ut 1 U HIS [Q [l|fi IlCeQS Ol S 0 C 16 ty ■ OPA Karl haiim atirl Hna«u*!a 1 aMMl _ ■ i i ■ .» i T _ .a? 1 f .1 •_ fi..! -Tb.. IT..S...p.!i Kte ihi nnaa nnrl lliA 


graphic decline wort hound tTK worked our. : • - ■ world /nd' dld^nOteSn ' Tig 

crease^ pressures to make higher 1115 

education more accountable. Dr TTr q . i a 

v " e s plea f or working class students 

education could not continue. 

• Academic staff would have to play . Bbould concentrati'^nif , ? u " dln i5 difficulties were also re- 

a crucial part jn maldna chances °“ _f5 tr8C ‘ il, 8 ittictlng the universities in the field 


federal funds will be withdrawn mined In active combat, “ military 
from institutions that (Jo not comply, flexibility " requires registration 
So they will be delighted if Seattle and the draEt to be restricted to 
University wins its case and the men. 

Supreme Court makes dear that However, the challengers per- 

^ Pf! i D .. £. n .,Uia pi i-iif .k«l tlin iurl AAC irt DKiIofIaI nlli' 1 


uecisions ao not navo w i c k University said — tnose m somo E«ro- 

to be lnade.” . - . tL . - y ‘ , , paan countries or the United States 

^Q - 1 'rfiat,-.-' Kpln G of .- t L 6 h ? d an$I hoped that the 

uniyefsftiSs- wpuld bo unable to. whole S t wiS ?s u ,°S u CfnTO of -the'.Mefrison Committed l - 
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ORDER 

Mohammed Be'djaouii' 


This book challenges traditional concept* of international law. Argu- 
ing that traditional international law. has served the interests ol rich 
nations. Dr $edia 6 ul,. Algerian ambassador .to tha United Nations,. 

. shows how It has displayed .a,;" dangerous IndlHarancs Id the com-, 
mqn good of mankind, as a whpie. resulting In wastage, reckless 
over-ex bloUailqh ol natural resources, defetruollon . of the environment - 
apd unfair 1 distribution ol ’wealth. 7 He suflgeSte’ .ways to ; ensura 

the development 1 of an equitable law. .i 

'" Mohammed BBdjaogl haB produced, an exclili)g and convincing 
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. Barv 0 ‘ the altered oh a racier of jntemaflonal llte:”-^RIoharql ■ Falk, 
.Princeton University. 

• Firsi’ln a new serlBS. “ New Challenges to International Law”, 
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ish sit-in calls for legal union status 

ii dents of Warsaw Uni- agriculture success rhnr iha „i . „ .. .. 


A sit-in by students of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, staged on the fringe of the 
Narozmak affair, lias focused on 
the main problem facing the new 
independent Polish students’ unions 
— how to register as n legal entity. 

The sit-in took place during the 
tension produced by the arrest of 
the " Solidarity " printer Jan 
Naroznink, for allegedly dissemin- 
ating a 'secret document detailing 
• ■ official • plans . for dealing with 
activists. However, while demanding 
the release of political detainees, 
the students' main grievance was 
their . own lack of union status. 

Polish law grants the right to 
Form trade unions independent or 
otherwise, only to employed persons 
, or. In the case of pensioners, former 
employees. Freelance writers, 
artists, students mid private farmers 
aea not eligible although Poland's 
desperate need to revitalize - its 

South African 
students back 


agriculture suggests rhnt the farmers 
may be granted special status in the 
near future. 

.Even without registration, the 
new independent students’ associa- 
tion of Warsaw University is already 
a viable body. Its most significant 
ach evement to date is the organ- 
ization of Friday evening lectures, 
in the Adam Mlckicwjcz Hall (die 
main .hnjl of the' university), where 
audiences flock to hear such con- 
troversial topics as “The form and 
content of the social contract Id 
P oland” and the “Rising of Nov- 
*«ber 3830 " (against • Russian 
rule). Challenged that all the lec- 
turers so far have come from the 
still-banned “Flying University", 
one of the student organizers told 
the authorities ‘ that he 1 was 
astounded a turtle coincidence. 

With rhe Ministry of Science, 
Higher Education and Technology ■ 


now working on plans to give the 
universities greater autonomy, 
which would Include student par- 
ticiparion in university government, 
the need for legal status has become 
acute if the participation Is not to 
be confined to representatives of 
the depleted Socialist Students’ 
Association. 

When on November 26. die repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of 
Science.- ■ Higher Education and 
Technology broke off talks with the 
independent " students on the 
grounds that he had first to con- 
sult with the socialist students, the 
independents” decided to stage a 
“limited sit in", with 200 students 

bSltfin" 8 the moin university 

_ Mediation efforts by the reitor, 
Dr Samsonoivicy, were of no nvnil, 
und on ^November 26, a commission 
■from the ministry, led by the mini- 


from Howard Barrel! 

• JOHANNESBURG 

The National Union of South Afri- 
enn Students (NUSAS) called for a 
selective academic boycott of South 
Africa at its annual congress in 
Johannesburg last week. 

NUSAS, the largest non-racial 
' umbrella body for South African 
‘students, which has 'traditionally 
.found itself on the legal left of 
South African politics laid down 
two conditions in terms of which 
foreign academics' presence in 
South Africa would be acceptable. 

The first was that foreign 
■.academics should, make a “ pr'ogvea- 
lnfeut” into the; society, the 
second that the it- intentions and re- 
search should be consistent 'with 
. serving "the needs of the majority 
, of the people ”, 

Noting that many “ progressive 
foreign academics boycott South 
Africa, at present ”, NUSAS called 
on them £o reconsider their stand 
aftd td support a selective boycott 
• Of Hie country in line, with the con- 
,-ditions it. had laid down; . - 
''The organization accused the 
--South African government of pro- 
n gently using some academics for 
'.propaganda, and what .lt ■ termed 
a control?’ purpoSes. , ■ \t ■ " >'), -i ; 

•' '..®? .VKHmd; delegates tied obser- 



ster, Janiisz Gorski, himself, was 
called in. The sit-in was finally 
called off at 10.00 pm that night. 

A later communique from the 
students’ action committee stntes 
that they abandoned their protest 
only in response to the appeul for 
restraint issued by “ Solidarity " to 
the country at Iurge. 

Calling off the sit-in, they say, 
does not mean that they accept the 
status quo. Although the ministry 
lias proposed new regulations on 
student associations, to come into 
force on December 20, their other 
demand, for a national congress of 
independent student associations 
has been turned down, as hns also 

S if- ‘L eq ? e ? t tl,at lheIr demands be 
pubhshed In the press. Minister 
Gorski, they conclude lias shown a 

yAd" 81 * 1 ° f 

Dortmund 
demo to stop 
closures 

from Janies Hutchinson 

ti «. .. BONN 

, vice-chancellor oE Dortmund 

staff' e iS l i y * senl ? r .members of the 
stleerf « *. eveiaI thousand students 
staged a demonstration to protest 

e . con °my measures which are 


UUtchplj 

sweeping 


it 
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e . con °my measures which are 
courses? IDg ■ the closuie of ^veral 

Dortmund, with 15,000 students 
has been particularly badly Jilt bv 

soenA W 5?‘ ® er ma n a university, 
spending. Construction of exten- 
sions to the university, which- ?s 
greatly overcrowded, has been 
stopped, and there iS not enS 
money avail able to engage more 
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■ South African government of pre- 50cla bst position among the active blacl 

Nreatly using some academics for membership of NUSAS. , ' NUS. 

*’ propn&mida and what . Jt ; terified Analysis of South African socle* *? & 

control?’ purposes. : V' 1 .. was overwhelmingly sftucbm-filliu^in ' 
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-Student sources tell the &HES 
that contact 1 between tlie leader- 
ship. of NUSA6 and the black exclu- 
£' 1 * “tudent-bwed Azanian 
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jjm death in detention, of 
* leader Steve Biko and their 
ta take appropriate action 


machine >gl»ft»ing U 7^| ty hi? 

1973 CTi d 8 new c buUdJn / since 

Aa/3. out it Is now feared mat tho 
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_.9"® of .the departments of the 
SS , °I edu cntlon, With 2,000 
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JiyJ. built for 300 puniJg. But the 
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Committee for the 
Higher Education. 

After 10 years' 

I nihtee, chaired by 
legist Professor R, 
come out strong!, m 
more closely imegraSd h 
cution structure “ “ ■ 
available for all 
. There should not be' * 
i ight of entry f qr quil£j S 
but appropriate tertiaiy 
facilities to match the ” ' 
desiring entry, ar gU e s 

It says that there »»„ 
both a system of seiectiu 
P °‘ at of an try into any ft 
teitiary educauon and ib* 

fni Ct iu n of a -.nationwide i 
for the granting of 

successful compleHoo of 
modules in any conblDa 
subject which can be used 
interchangeable " credit " 

. Students might begin by 
mg a course credit at i 
education college and then 
on this by taking farther o 
a university until they bad 
nil the professional r - 1 
inonts for academic 
The kernel of 
Moor’s philosophy „ , 
level of “ drop-outs " 
tent with any modern sdq. 
Form of higher education. 

Selection does not mean 
students would ' be adn 
higher education V ' 
rejected. But student l 
capabilities need to be 
the available higher education 
ties. Since studdnts deveioj 
their aspirations change, the 
mittce considers it. 
opportunities for fi- 
ll i ruction should always be 
able. ... 

A parallel 

academic fusior. ..... 

sent higher and further 
sectors and the Open 
which Professor de MW® 
man, is recommended, 
land's Higher Profession 
Ing Council and the 
argue for a coounen. statutory 
for the two ■ soctors and tie 
niittec emphasizes the ™ 
university, coileso '“ f* 
vorsity staff to be intercatf 
with common pay 
employment and pension ««« 

But thq committee ho« ^3 

in proposing that the ' 
Dutch practice of liwlO* 


obin McKie reports on a major new research centre at Braunschweig-Stockheim 

biotechnology comparison that 
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tcHcliing posts to research 
nients — with the reseaiw 
having higher pn° rt 
effectively bo scramed, 

This closely ■ Ww« '■ 
put forward earlier tws.y®: 
stooring committ 
ship of science 
A. ; A. van Triei 
Trior was mpsi ' 

possible exchange of Ban* 
universities ■artd-m« 0S !iJi, 
mittee wants more'^“ » 
staff between 
colleges. . . . „ .jLoije, 

. For-; this *». 
nature of the- 

1ILaI« /llrMPflOn m™*. _ ' 
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Its . likely direction, 1 ^, 
established .earJY.^'jFj 

of student WOTigjS lor 


hnology, the application of 
jkIcbI organisms, systems and 
^jes to industry, is expected to 
r j. e y importance to the world 
-my in the next century. Tliis 
* e clear vieiv of Dr Alfred 
Lj former research director of 
whose committee recently re- 
l to Government that the 
^ would bring about a revolu- 
j 0 activities such as food and 
i] feed production, provision 
lemical feedstocks, alternative 
■y sources, waste recycling, 
don control and medical and 
Joary care, 
lie committee proposed o mini- 
ef measures to improve Britain's 
ibility in biotechnology — which 
Id involve spending about £50m 
; the next five years and would 
,blve industry. Government, the 
jttTsities and research councils 
ailing up a complex pattern of 
OTiilous to boost our flagging 
srkin-the field. 

Indeed, the Spinks report was 
sue that Britain was falling 
_y behind the rest of the world 
biotechnology, and nowhere was 
comparison more clearly 1 illus- 
.jed than .with our near indus- 
ui A competitors, West Germany. 
,1k Germans are now spending 
ifiiny millions of deutsch marks u 
" w on biotechnology and huve also 
Wi a complete centre devoted to 
inch work fit Braunschweig- 
SBckheim. 

v Y« the committed was also sure 
dm U did not think the centre — 

; knvn as the Gesellschaft fur 
EKHctaologische Forschuug MhH, 
'.Mihe GBP— Provided a good model 
, Iw Btiiiih plans. 

>• “ Although Impressed by the scale 
jiod the argument in favour of the 
J! in West Germany, we ure not 
,• oimnced that It provides the model 
tot the United Kingdom ", the 

retwr/s states. 

"latge centte» can become very ■ 
ttsimauve, may not focus ude- 
■ fc Y on commercial value and, 
*i-. m '/^mraghig inultidis- 
Wyy work, may become rigid 
disciplinary boun- 
We be lieve that more should 

course studonts are cur- 
^facing onq °f the touyi/esi 
•g*? 1 Problems ever set for 

I*r the wndwlch system which 
^.Pioneered m the 1950s and 
f. n Ideal way of knitting 
Wldl Practice, may 
-C: D e ^r ge L ° f collapse. Em- 
2 ”' b f° th the public and pri- 
w bo once willingly 
‘I 1 '.® ,,0W Ncltlg 
krt BJr«j nc L B Problems nnd many 

^« teo n n Wi . Ped mU 1,1 th ° 

jPd^trial pL-icemems 
* t thp B h. J i.ir de redunclaiu along 

■Fit imivi??ki 0rccSl . nmn y a, ‘° fbid- 

,|, *2RS2 e iif* Phcainoni* 
N : -j ^o. llke an eugineorlng 

C5"° nt . «udai« 1 from 
^University who took n 

a d «partment store 
’■iktaert*. we '**«ttUng for any 
can got purely 

;?KcM. ul ^ nien F 6 

bbedmlr ^tb; East. London 
;^q*' are already 


be made of all existing research 
establishments." 

Not surprisingly, it Is not ail 
analysis which finds much favour 
among Germans. In their view, a 
major centre such as the GBF, gives 
biotechnology work in the country 
several advantages. 

i ^' rst ‘ j®, s ‘ ze sud its annual 
budget— DM 25m, about fS.Sm— 
allows it to carry out far bigger 
projects and work on a far larger 
scale than individual universities 

could 'manage. Secondly, it can 
assemble a staff of experts In all 
the various forms of biotechnology, 
from waste management to .high 
quality medical research, to provide 
broad solutions to a variety of 
problems. 

Indeed staff at the GBF— which 
number about 250 although these 
figures swell to more than a thou- 
sand if you also count post doctor- 
ate and PhD students— even include 
a fair number of physicists, techni- 
cal assistants and experts in brew- 
ing. - 

_lhis last category certainly comes 
vivjdly to mind when visiting the 
main GBF fermentation hall, with 
its rows of polished metnllic vats 
which look, and smell, just like a 
brewery. Even peering through the 
glass portholes on top of the vats 
gives a sight of a frothing brew 
more reminiscent of the joys of 
alcohol production than Teutonic 
scientific eFfort. 

Part of this imprctsiou stems 
from the scale of operations at 
Braunschweig-Stockheim. There are 
six tanks that can hold 660 litres 
of liquid, a couple that crii take 
900 and one that holds a massive 
4,500 of frothing bucterin-rich brew. 

These microbes are crown in the 
same way as yeast, which feeds and 
multiplies on solutions of hops and 
malt that arc then enlivened into 
beer. But for brewers, the end pro- 
duct is alcoholic beverage. ; -For 
scientists, the real interest Mes'with 
the mass of freshly grown bacteria, 
and particularly their associated 
enzymes, the specific proteins pro- 
duced by living cells, which can be 
used to explore new research fields. 



The ferment nt Ion room at the GBF. 


But there is another crucial 
aspect to work a t the GBF, the 
scientists there argue. The scale 
of the enterprise allows them to 
take a promising discovery, develop 
it, show that it is commercially 
feasible and then take its produc- 
tion to a scmi-industriiil scale. The 
idea is quite simply to try to force 
industry to take up their ideas, 
products and processes — a notion 
that makes interesting comparisons 
with United Kingdom universities 
and research establishments ttnd 
their likely approaches to biotech- 
nology. _ 

One important aid in this pro- 
gramme is the development at GBF 
of sophisticated computer systems 
to control the delicate fermentation 
processes. Electronic sensors make 
careful note of hnctcriul growth 
fluctuatluns end the computers then 
attempt to control these by altering 
dissolved oxygen content, acid 
values and other variables. 

In the end the aim will be to 
attach microprocessors to individual 
vots to carry out this process inde- 
pendently and provide industry with 
carefully detailed instructions and 
plans for taking each dcvclopinciir 
from GBF ready for commercially 
useful production. If nothing else, 
it should - make n fascinating 
marriage between the 'two new 
super-technologies of tomorrow. 

Of course, producing large 
amounts of bacteria is only a means 
to an end. It is their constituent 
parts, particularly their enzymes, 


which interest scientists at GBF and 
those who use its facilities. Tradi- 
tionally, enzymes have been used 
predominantly in food processing in- 
dustries and have been obtained 
from natural sources, such as rcnniii 
in calf stomachs. 

Now scientists have found that 
bacteria enu be selected, or artifi- 
cially constructed by genetic engin- 
eering techniques, to produce a com- 
plete range of new enzymes that 
could transform certain industries. 

The Spinks report suggested that 
they could .be a major factor in 
the development of clinical diagnos- 
tic kits, water analysis, flavour and 
perfume analysis, continuous moni- 
toring of chemical processes and 
waste treatment. In medicine alone 
they could be used to treat chronic 
disorders and in-born metabolic 
problems improve tli crape uric pro- 
teins, and help in the oral treatment 
for ucioxyfication. 

Bui having selected, or made, the 
required bacteria to produce the en- 
zymes to be investigated and having 
then grown them in mass, scientists 
still nave to extract the required 
enzymes. 

At the GBF, this Is done on a 
typically large scale. First, when 
fermentation is complete, the bac- 
terial brew, is pumped from the vats 
into (femrifuges below the main 
hall floor and there the dried mass 
of micro-organisms is separated 
from the accompanying liquid. 

Then the enzymes have to he re- 
moved from within the bacteria by 


Why these students are the 
meat in the sandwich 
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Subjects most severely hit include 
the social sciences, public admiuls- 
triitioh. bittiness studios, economics, . 
psychology, biology and physics, 
which heavily rclv on placements In : 
public sector offices and iabbia- 
toiiyji. 

I'olyLochiilcs and universities are ' 
already inking drastic measures, 
eiLher by closing some courses or re- 
moving the practical experience or 
sandwich element and reverting to a 
thrce-yeae Instead of four-year de- 
gree course. A one-year I it -service • 
diploma for remedial teachers winch 
ran- for 12 years at Newcastle Poly- 
technic waff one of the flsst to be 
elosed. Reductions iu local authority 
grupts haVe meant that teachers can 
no longer afford. 6o‘ taka part; An- ! 
oilier course for- professional com- 
uanv secretaries folded this .year . 
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uany secretaries folded this .year 
largely due to. a decrease in the 
number of: awards available; . • r 

At Bradford University, students 
on the public arid soda! policy BA. 
courso are now being given the 
option of not -going on tl» sandwich 
year' and reducing the duration ot 
the epurse to three yews. 

. Further evidence of the move 
away from sandtvich education ha? 
been compiled by ASET. : Its 
national survey of heads oLpoly-. 
technic civil engineering dcpriit- 
inents was prompted by the change 
over, from Higher National Diploma 
(HND) ip the Higher Diploma ot 
the Technicians and Education 
Council, and indicated that .only 
four, were to retain the sandwich 
structure after the switch. The dip- 
loma requires only simulated ipous- , 
trial training urillke the' HND which 
Involves a sandwich placem^it. 

Even Brunei University, which « 
proUd of Its record of finding plBce. 
nients for 1,800 .students^ yea**,}® 
having to ' consider relaxing its 


it almost impossible to get them 
accepted for practical training. 

The students have now responded 
to. the challenge by holding a week- 
end conference at Bradford Univer- 
sity which set up a committee- to 
link with ASET and draw up a 
charter for sandwich students. The 
National Union oE Students was also 
successful in getting a morion on 
the dilemma of : sandwich course 
students listed as a priority at their 
December conference. ' 

Mr Alan Daniels, who attended 
the Bradford conference, welcomed 
the students' initiative. AfiET 
already has 500 employers among 
its members, nine universities, 30 
.polytechnics and representatives 
from the Industrial Training Boards. 
With strong student representation 
rijey qould'wage a- forceful campaign 
for more. Government aid; Mr 
-Daniels has a great sense of urgency 
believing that action Is essential 
with in the next three months arid 
says: "If courses nre cut back, 
they will never start up again'." 

He .Is angry at the .Government's 
failure to back Its verbal support 
for ths sandwich, system . with 
financial assistance beyond, the 
£2,900,000 a year first granted by 
the Labour administration In 1976. 
-This la filtered through the: Mon-, 
power Services Commission and 
directed . towards Engineering 
Students but does not help the hard 
pre-red - .social : and biological 
sciurtists , ;■ • . 

He looks enviously at the £250m : , 
firimted by the Government , to. help 
the young unemployed and sfiys;. 
tlwt just £8m of this would virtually 
solve the student placement , pro- 
blem. Ironically the ..Goyeimmdnt’s 
effort to help the young uneqi. 
plove'd are sBeti- as sxacrebatlng 
another section of the. .conuminity. 
Employers are now expected :to .00.. 
even more reluctant to iiftiy the £65 


a week average wage earned, by a 
Brunei student on placement, when 
the MSC will pay the employers 
£60 a week to take on . school 
leavers. 

Mr Daniels says: “That £250m is 
going to hit us. It will certainly be 
taking places away from us." 

A further aggravation is envis- 
aged if the recommendations of tlie 
Finriistbn Report are Implemented 
and every industrial engineering 
student Is required to have practi- 
cal industrial experience. 

Overseas students are already 
taking the brunt of the present 
difficulties . as' employers . are 
relunctant . to take them " . as 
trainees whop they know they;, are 
unlikely to return to take full-time 
posts' with them When (hey gradu- 
ate. 

Mr Alan Fylwood. head of. civil 
. engineering at Sheffield Poly tech* 

. nic, feels strongly: "I Would wish 
to have a Jot more overseas students 
but we Cannot place them in indus- 
trial training with a selection pro- 
cess which Is frankly racially pre- 
judiced.” : 

Overseas students also havq to 
pay hill cost fees even during 
placements mid NUS executive 
member Mark WbOdhig told the 
conference that the utifpn ' liad 
written to". tlie University ■ Grants 
Committee . hi . protest. It. claimed 
that tlie; committee's advice to uni- 
versities 'to waive ... the full cost 
fees for self-financing .students 
vfhlla on placement ,but- not -extend- 
ing it to overseas students could 
■ contravrinb the; Race Reiatlbhs Act. 

Although finande Is yiral in solv- 


in West Germany 

breaking down their cell walls. 
This can be done by subjecting 
them to high pressure or bv rotat- 
ing them in cylinders with tiny 
glass pearls. By calculating rhe 
iighi rotation speed and diameter 
of the pearls, scientists can control 
the sheer forces acting on the bac- 
teria cell walls and break open their 
membranes, spilling nut the inter: 
cellular enzymes within. 

After that, comes the really 
tricky problem. How can you 
separate rhe bacteria debris, the 
cell membranes, the DNA and the 
enzyme you require? As one scien- 
t'st at the GBF put it: "It is not 
just like looking for a needle in a 
haystack because you could use a 
magnet to find that. It Is more like 
looking for one particular straw 
of a certain length." 

The answer is a method known 
as the two-phase solubility system 
in which solvents of carefully con- 
trolled parameters, such as acid 
level and salt concentration, are 
used to dissolve the debris and 
other unwanted products to form 
one phase of solution, while the 
required enzyme also dissolves 
forming another phase of liquid, 
n ? d » ,ha , lwo s,i Fbtly different type* 
of liquid are then separated. 

It is a technique rlial requires 
an I nun uve fooling on the purt of 
scientists to select just tlie righi 
variations in the solvents to induce 

.. c 8 r ™j l two-phnso spilt between 
cell debris nnd tlie enzyme, and 
scientists at tlie GBF believe tlmt 
.German industry is still far too 
sensitive about using the technique. 
However, they believe the separa- 
tion process could become critically 
important in the near future In 
preparing human interferon which 
tlie centre inrends to start manu- 
facturing using genetic engineering 
methods next year. 

If such n goal is achieved, there 
is no doubt that Gorman industry 
will not be ullowed to sit bnck 
and idly watch it in progress. For 
although the GBF, which grew out 
of the former Institute for Research 
in Molecular Biology that whs 
founded liy the Volks wageiiwerk 
Foundation in 1968, has been 
accused of not producing top class 
, .’ c . se ?. ,c l' • ' l certainly cannot be 
labelled an. idle Institution. While 
some' research groups might sit 
back nnd watch their research 
results quietly waste, the GBF will, 
if nothing else, be making tlie most 
of what they have spent tEieir time 
and money on. 

that demand for placements from 
BSc engineering students leaps from 
1,500 at the end of March ta almost 
3,000 by April and peaks at 3,500 
in July and August with a slump 
in January. It has .been estimated 
that the liuinbei 1 o( placements 
could almost be doubled if as many 
sLudents ■ were offered for the 
October-March period, as for April 
to September, 

Similarly there is criticism of Hie 
way some institutions encourage 
students to find, their own place: 
ment$ and deluge firms with scares 
of letters in the process. When 
individual students lisve been for* 
innate enough to be offered uvo 
placements, they have been known 
not to inform the -rejected, employer 
and leave him without a trainee, 
It is suggested that a common selec- 
tion procedure be drawn up by 
polytechnics and universities for the 
benefit, pf /.bpth students, and 
employers. 


tp a certain extant by re-arranglng 
tqrm tiihs. ' At- the moment most 
students' come available kt once. 
Thu MSC funded Vesearcfr shows 


pulsory for. major firms to take a 
quota of students for training each, 
year. But foremost in their iniuds 
-will ■ be' hoW .-.tOi ■ secure irii proved 
standards -of training rind > student 
welfara.at such a difficult time. The 
possibility of '.fraifilrig .standards 
declining and. students being used 
fpr cheap labour strikes them as 
beiiig , highly - probable when niost 
students are going to be grateful 
For any kind of . placement uiey can 
lay their hands on. 

' They- are. likely to press for a 
minimum wage, nod. ■ full . ■ consul* . 
tutign with studonts over choice of 
placement wi^h- the option to turn 
them down on . moral or practical 
grounds. 

- If 'the placement problem is not 
I'esolved, some . academics feur ilmt 
sandwich education will fade away. 
Employers nwy then have to face 
paying, "graduates about €5,000 a 
year . Tqf. two years to farhiljarize 
them with the practical skills tliriy 
could hove gained -in k year had 
the sandwich system been retained. 

Sue Emraeit 
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Patricia Santinelli outlines the double aspiration of 
the Manpower Services Commission 
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A participant (or two) in a work experience project at Broxbourne 




A sudden spurt of grow 
eases the pain of youth 


growth that 


Last week two very different views resources for its implementation 
on die direction of the Manpower made. 

Services Commission programmes Moreover others suspect that 
for young people should take, were youth unemployment is rising so 
being presented at a major confer* fast, predicted figures are far 
encc on education and training. 60(1,000 unemployed in 1981-82, the 
Mrs Shirley Williams, the former commission will be forced to seek 
secretary of state far education and Increased funding from the Govern- 
science, pointed out that the Gov- ment’ earlier than it expects, 
eminent relied on the MSC for an But Mr John Cassels, director of 
Immediate response to short-term the MSC, is quietly confident this 
emergencies caused by rising un- will not be necessary if their Alien- 
employment, and this was right. clal and economic forecasts are 
But SU V Norman Lltvdop, director correct He says they usually are. 
of Hatfield Polytechnic, believed I tltfnk what Is particularly ira- 
that iMa onpa should he lifted from portent Is the emphasis Mr Prior 
• tho cohlmVsswn. do that It could - has placed qn. serious vocatLqiml 


-MY 1 yvpiwiHivili au ■ *»• 

be allowed to develop a long-term 
national strategy for education and 
training based oh future demands. 

In fact the MSC is dearly manag- 
ing to do both. . Its request for a 
major expansion in both the size 
and funding of the Youth Opportuni- 
ties Programme to deal with rising 
youth unemployment has just been 
confirmed by Mr Jim Prior, secre- 
tary of state for employment. This 


preparation programme fob all 

- for education and younp people and on quality. This 

i future demand?. js vital, even though the major 

iC is daarlv inanan- Increase has been in WEEP which 

rts reouest for a is what y°™8 people want when 

,' in both C the size ^ey jolii YOP We Lave made sure 
i in botn tne size that spoilsors hove B Ieai . ning code 

end we have pushed for Increased 
further education, and training- in 


youth jus. '52 ■ , B£E& 

confirmed by Mr Jim Prior, sec re* 

tary of state for employment. This n ’bereased , Mr- 

is not , only ' h response to a short- Cassols said. . . ... . : , . 

term emergency but very definitely 
••an attempt at making YOP along- ■ 
terrh .vocational • education ■ pro- 
• gramme in which quality input In fact the. MSG's ' Special Pro- 
paramouTit.' ’ . • . . : , ' grammes Division’ has been waiting 

^Moreover the Commissions cou- 'for confirmation of: 1 YOP- s expan- 
fldential consultative document, sion to undertake detailed work oh 
first announced, in The THjES .twn- a proposed! ranYowork to Improve 
weeks ago: proposes a major revo- the qualify of the programme. This 
iOOpnary 10-yenr programme which was put to the SP Board for appt-o- 
by 1990 -would effectively offer edu-: val last month. . 
rational and training Opportunities This .framework based on pro- 


rational and training opportunities This framework based on pro- 
to all young people and adults,- and , vidian" serious vocational pre para- 
u undoubtedly partially, what Sir tlou ** through a set of > four Inter- 


Norman 'had ih mliiH, -thq Govern- 
ment is due to . announce the new 
inltlative ln the New Yeiir as the 
MSC is anxious tb launch something 


in -tlie spring or summer at the The document warns these must 
Jat ®ftj : be vigorously pursued if YOiP’s- cre- 

• 'a, OP. has been virtually doubled ' dlbUity is Hot to evaporate. "More- 
in size. - The programme will ' now over In preparing operational plans 
offer 440,000 pieces for 1981412 at it rhust be recognized that the con- 
n cost of £271iti. This represents an stnnt Imperative of scale and num- 


related: objectives,’ all designed tb 
improve the quality of. sponsors, the 
Schemes and- young people’s indivi- 
dual experience. 


Clegg 

postmortem 


mas 1981; rather :th»h. the f OJlaWiiig.way of. onijching.the experience of 
Eflstei*‘ snd 'withia . th'rde- moltth's. to,- YpP.is to settle .eqch youngster In 
jo|her- 16 to :l7 T yeaT;blds -whc(. : h|tvp u permanent Job. or full-Umo further 
been registered. unemployed for, thdt ■ .education . and trailing. ; This might 
.period. . To. 'support . this . 20Q neW : bo ; litcrenslpgly difficult in MSI,” 
p.osts are to be crod ted ln.the cdtOcrs tho- pomniMod. paints out... 
service by) April! 1981. . ; ■ ! >:■ ;'Jt i> £ hpwdv^ .d^^hiiiied to try 
s v. Nevel-tliflesa although. the’ ejtpa&V.. &Ud, achieve, this. Sixniadels have 
-alftn of ’.the programme hns r '.bcett. 1 !. been drawn, up. Joi* obtisfiderataon. 
welcomed generally as a step' in', the , All arp deigned te- improve - Voca- 
right d i ruction; some sector^ ' liavfe tlonal.' , preparation ; and quali ty land 
already bden critical, that rip target hopefully:, lead- to .fqll time fiinriioy- 
c|a te for hchievikiR ■ the longer ferip merit or turtUer educatiou; Fori ^he 
aim of . developing .it proper .scheme . first time ihe^.'al'o aloied at - the 
.of vocBtiobohjpreparatimi ,-nas .sbeen mere pi bid add 'higher; ability young* 
set:Ot*;aiiy cdmttihihiSnt tci providiiig sters, those vnth- OSE, 0 am] A 


levels now beginning to enter YOP 
much to the concern of both the 
Commission and the Government. 

Four of the models outline pro- 
grammes which would last at least 
a year with a maximum of 52 to 93 
days off the job further education 
and training. Most of the models 
will require increased cooperation 
from the education sector, but two 
have a specific hearing on further 
and particularly higher education. 

One would be an upmarket WEEP 
scheme offering placements in pro- 
fessional, commercial, administra- 
tive, scientific and educational areas 
linked to educational- day release. 
The latter element which -the MSC 
does not intend funding would 
necessitate negotiations with the 
University .Grants Committee and 
l.e.a.s. The other would be offered 
in training workshops providing 
product* in electronics and engin- 
eering and also be linked to educaJ 
tional d<ay release. 

* However, it is quite likely that 
during the 1980s both YOP and in- 
deed the Universal Vocational Pr‘e- 
paragon Programme which Mr Cas- 
sels describes as converging and 
. aimed at the same young people will 
be hbsorbed lnto the MSC new train- 
ing initiative. v ■ 

Mr Cassels'' points, out that the 
■initiative , which is no loss than a 
new training philosophy is a long 
term step, but one ebsolutaiY neces- 
sary due to the advance, of tech- 
nology, the changes in employment 
it heralds and the need to stay 
competitive.:- ’ . . 

The \ document warns, for 
example, .that by. 1985 there are 

■ likely to be mare white collar than 
■mabuiil workers, the latter group 

having fallen by one million from 
1978 levels. " The lessons are clear, 
economic recovery will be held up 
unless people train In the skills 
|n high ; .demand ” the. draft &ays. . 

■"But what we are talking about 
is not coercing people but winning 
them over to this strategy. Wq have 
to convince them and get them to 
understand what it Is about and 
Writfftte’! them -th» . can be - done-*!* : 
Mr C easel a says.-,; ‘ | -1' 

: a< % d . *' ^ - Sir : Richard 

0 Rrieri,; ■. chairman of : the. Cdm- 
*. mission, •- had told the National. 

Economic Development,', .Council 
only this week th&t resources’ were 
hot the problem^ obtaining commit*. 
. .merit watf, the primary tector. re- 

1 sources 'Vrould follow.' , - ’ 

■ ! ; Indeed .the docUoieht' make's. ; It 
, .quite .ilear . that , the ; rdaiizotidn or 
. ’die fhroe :;h^ticnial objectives the 
commission' is !.aipiiiig for 'can 1 only 
, he : brought : 4 aboht. vylth Abe agree*' ! 
/ matt of 'till sectors, furthOp' and ' 

■ higher education, l.e;a.s -aha.-.mri!.. 

1 nlAi>aa*a. . arifl 1 iinlnki' 1 v- ■ 


Hall Cambridge has just celebrated its silver jubilee. Rosemary Murray considers its past 

making a st’ro^ 0 aH 

policy on- overseas stud \m<M « I B C* 
and aeainst snAn^iu. EDt 111 


by six 
per cent 

David Jobbins and 
Ngaio Crequer anticipate 
the burning issues at 
tjie council of the 
Association of University 
Teachers 


Pay questions past and present will 
dominate much of next week’s Asso- 
ciation of Uuiverslty Teachers 
national council. 

But an expected post mortem on 
the way the union extricated itself 
from tne Clegg fiasco is now cer- 
tain to take second place to the 
prospects for the next two years 
following the disclosure that six 
per cent is all the University Grants 
Committee will finance. 

A severe reaction is only to be 
expected, and this will surface dur- 
ing council’s discussions. It can 
only add to the dissatisfaction al- 
ready expressed with the level of 
the 13 per cent proposed increase 
which emerged from the first stago 
of nagotiations. 

There is substantial resentment 
at the events connected with the 
failure of Clegg and the impasse 
when negotiators sought a cost-of- 
living rise and came away witli rn 
imposed 13 per cent which the Gov- 
ernment now seems intent on 
whittling down. 

But with an intriguing lack of 
subtlety, that anger appears — from 
the motions submitted for debato 
pud now being composited— to be 
directed towards th£ union's own 
negotiators. It would be surpris- 
ing if council were to support the 
back-biting.. As general secretary 
Mr Ladrie Sapper so often says, 
AUT lacks the industrial muscle of 
the power engineers, the train 
drivers or the waterworkers. 

. If AUT took industrial acvlon, 
who would notice eho effects apart 
• from a few thousand students whose 
exam papers might not bo marked, 
or who would have to wait for viieir 
degree certificates ? 

.. This industrial impotence is 
reflected In part hi the demands for 
a change In settlement date from 
October to April, when an Hllitmco 
could be -termed with the notion- 
ally stronger public soctor teaching 
unions. 

Even the 13 per con t would re- 
sult m “Immediate erosion” of 


S agamst spending 
But. the lecturers migfiV 
this time around. Vi(Sli' 
m e looking seriously 
ately at the legal posLntJ 
cations of tenure and tfiX 
real threat to job secK fl 
cuts are demanded of *?* 
sitles in the near future^ * 
Many vice-chancellors n* 
welcomed the recent snLR 
Edward Parkes, chaff* 
University Grants cS 
which ho warned of B r fl JS 
intervention in the affair/ ? J 
s.t.es and offered 
prim tug knife to sever 2 
limbs. ** 

More and more the* w. 
ted the oft-repeated ^ 
unless . universities refom 
selves it will be done for dJ 
though real evidence of an? 
eminent or Parliamentary! 
control has never Ktuall*«J 
The first question pnT? 
Parkes after be had 
speech was what did direok 
voution actually mean in ww 
Some answers to diet Quartan 
come from the UGC- subcart! 
who have been requested n ■ 
advice on both strategy and m. 
And no doubt the qutnm 
strategy and tactics ta be degh 
by the AUT In the face of nSJ 
stringent ration alltation «U 
exercised at Council. 

They have shown thenudra 
have some discipline aodunib 
power and effect when ihej bj 
the campoigu over their c 
anomaly. But that was ao imn 
it could be shown that ailanh 
were affected, and fighting forip 



twber, 1954, 16 undergraduates 
-d a tutor and lecturer in a 
"house In Silver Street, Cam- 
je; thus began a New Hall 


aet Educational Supplement re- 
tied the evert with these words! 
■Tlw prophetic eye can already 
Ire young lady undergradutes 
btiriog to me distance of 
Mvriiy ", wrote Lesley Stephen 
W Cambridge In 1865 (betraying 
ft his choice of language the 
nWdness dons felt in the pre- 
-mm of young ladies in those 
days). In fact no special dairvoy- 


New Hall began life in a former guest house, the Hermitage (left). Now it has Its own modem college buildings. 

and lecturer were “Jills of all nations. The subject papers were schools which can provide specie- Hall's architectural glories extend 
trades” and between them covered replaced by one written paper with iized teaching, and therefore the to the undeniably ingenious split 
many functions, bead and deputy a wide range of questions covering awarding of entrance scholarships level design of some shared study 
head of the college, tutor, teacher, many fields of Interest. It was is not in line with the aim to give bedrooms which £ivc double space 
director of studies, praelector, bur- designed to give equal opportunity equal opportunity to candidates and plenty of privacy. . . . Other 
sar, librarian, door kaeper (the to candidates with a wide variety from all schools.' New Hall had places of interest - are the nubler. 


In 1972 became the twenty- director of studies, praelector, bur 


a wide range of questions covering 
many fields of Interest. It was 
designed to give equal opportunity 


college of the university. The sar, librarian, door kaeper (the to candidates with a wide variety from all schools. 


front door was locked at 10.00 pm), of educational backgrounds and to hoped that in time othor colleges of ranean party room, the art studio, 

gardener, carpenter, electrician' and test originality, power of expression Oxford and Cambridge might also sowing room and music rooms. Tha 

plumber. and capacity to renson. Examples consider stopping entrance awards, bub of ail t-liis activity is the 

Meals were In an amazine Vic- ? E the shorter questions which have but although there have been occa- Porters’ Lodge which is decorated 

• ji_i ... been set are! eln»«1 l..Jl«n>U n . I... :.J!..U...i l with n larira nnllfin Savina 1 mm. 


rise for ail is in some rapni late tni required. Wltbin four 
easier thing to do than u pat -j«i Girton’s forerunner was 
the departments or the JoWi tytoed, and Henry Sedgwick was 
minority. ; .lowing the seeds of Newnham. 

One motion specifically onwi Ttw the university long held the 


torian dining room with a dado, 
dark green embossed wall paper 
and a marble firoplace. There was 
no fire 9lnce the legs of chairs had 
often to be placed actually within 
the fireplace. The size of the 'din- 
ing room determined the size of 
New Hall In early years, the maxi- 
mum of 47 bodies that the room was 
calculated to hold led to three 
undergraduate years of 15 each and 
two members of the high table. 
Despite the absurdly small numbers 


Is equality of op, 

possible or desirable? system, no change has taken place, anyone and know everything.” 

The world of science Is the world since the colleges of tho unlver- Now ,vrn r s founded to provide 

revealed by the senses. B j ty Brc autonomous foundations, h ffie P in C ia J°T/, ^runl'iinn £ B !S 

Describe and comment on the starting a new college would be an "ilW , . j 2 P l f Cwiriiwn, in on 
remarkable properties of water, expensive business, and indeed the odjtorial, had asked whether through 
How have ideologies Influenced cSmcil of the senate made this quite £ ! jew , ao jjgiabr »jj- 

the course ot history ? clear in Its repnrt : 22Ki 


sioual indications by individual col- witn . a large notice saying 1 com- 
ipportunity cither leges of dissatisfaction . with tho municeto , the porters will help 
•able? system, no change has taken nlace. anyone and know everything.” _ 


The world of science is the world 
revealed by the senses. 


the course of history ? 

What’s in an egg ? 

Although the exact form of the 

E aper has varied over the years, 
asically it has remained the same 


comes from the hardliners of Serif uuutes of these societies at arm’s Despite the absurdly small numbers basically it has remained the same 
Clyde. It urges all local auocwaf but and in the final embrace ‘here was actually a high, or rather and no special preparation for it is 
to seek assurances front tWrCrif -dM it Ws not to degrees but « separate table for senior mem- either required or desned. ^ Candj 
cils or Court that [hey iril^ I* 'tlilei of degrees ' that they hers. Before New Hall left this da tes whQ wish to reodclassics oi 
^ ■ - - house for new buildings, the same modern languages have to take 


to seek assurances frost duirC«rf -;if 1921 it was not to degrees but 
cils or Court that the? ,wffl :b ' titles of degrees * that they 
initiate action on redundancy- • were admitted. . .” 
university authorities do ukiuft. I# 1948 the university had at long 
steps, the motion urges non^'Jw approved the admission of 
tinti and “if possible, more qEu£«mkii to the university, but the 
form. 1 ; of action.” J>ropwilon of women to men was 

It is unlikely that CouoiU v«» ;rtjb the lowest of any university 
accept such a taotiea, .qprtai oty ^ Ureji Bektig, Glrton and Newn- 
ot the moment, but will which war? the only' Women's 

reinforce existing policy, »IJ 
vigorously to resist anv atteflv 
impose redundancy, without * 
out exactly how. 

Meanwhile the legal d 


mid tlie cost of Imposing red^ 
is overwhelming on the *■** 

* A" motion from Hull c«Di 
the officers to dra w np 
gcncy plans In the 
university pursuing a . P*** 
rationalization A* 1 , la 


Pseudp-CleKB " sottleihont, accord- 
lng to the Glasgow association; As 
this would hit lower paid locturors 
most seveualy, and Glpsgow wants 


’.ployers land trade • unlobs.' It;, dobs 
. not seek legislation . althbrigh^this 
is npt ruled out add may be -nee&fed- 
, in establishing fomujation; ^ainea- 
shlps -status.' '■ . ■’-■■v.f.f’-i: • . - 9-r > •: 0. 

• H;the new In WMfte ; f OCCBlMls ! ^we 
tmgbt by -the: 1990? haVe a traltilntf- 
ahd education , i system : enVftd .by 

1 itimf tlurnn A a . r n 1 ■ n fwf a* lr 


to instruct Its negotiators to tilt tho 
final award so that the Increase at 
the bottom of the salary scale at 
Inast equals, the rate of inflation in 
the year up to October this year. • 
It Is unlikely that council will 
accept the stringent criticism of Its 
negotiators wljich has been ex- 
pressed in at least* two' motions. 
But that criticism will undoubtedly 
be expressed during debates. 

> Emergency 1 councils should have 
'been- nailed- tp; .determine support 
.ror q number of decisions taken' by 
. negotiators^ according to the Open 
University Association, Total repu- 
dlatlon' of- 'toe : 13 per' cent prb- 
ViSiorial - settlement is demanded, 
and' negotiators ’-wou.Ld be. forced 
back to the table' to renegotiate a 
ri?e in lihe v»th the increase iri .the 
cost - of living in’’ tha ’ year to 
Oclober 1980,"-* ... T - - • • • 

Council is. unlikely? te support a 
.vote of nd-iionfideitce In the AUT’s 
negotiators! , but-, there is bo’qrid to 1 
oe : some-. criticism' Of the 'charge 
teat tee October 1980 claim should 
have been more ; widely' discussed. ; - - 
^The- experience' : of the pest 18 
months ' is, . .likely to generate 
repeated attacks on the '1 cumber- 

$on»i . " uvh-stage r ' negotiating 

inAE-hmnlw . -In tk'.'.l.Jil.L LI,? 


hors’ Interests, ahd gea*t»]*» 
n far more spedflc pwn. « 
for the future. Southsmpi* - 
an annual survey of the lB,n : ' 
cuts in tee uiilvcrs mm. 

There Is wrprlitall ’ yJJS 
reference to tho AtHnso® 

Ilia nroposad eontmg* 

.Studies, once thought 
caso for making J B «dki 
tlou regarding 1 Sdii> 
varies greatly o" 10 ".?. 
tions, and much wJJ! 
what emernes fnte ^ “J-gV.ih 
views with senlqr. W . . 

affocted univorsJuei. . _ ^ 

Much time will te 
sing the 

workers, a irip.jir ■ 
attracted a l» r «“ 
motions, tl - -ju ffctt.B®. 

It la generally. 
progress has EX vsd*** 5 ' 
ing the lot of 
the hast. two. yeira 1 


Much Ware tee only' Women's 
ilia nbr wish to increase 
numbers so the only way to 
tor more women was to 
* new college, 
k* 1952 was formed an “ Associa- 
8 Third Foundation 
rf? n Jp the University of 
d g«. Although there was 
note support, among men as 
“women, for an increase In 
»o«ber of women at Cam- 
tsere was also active pppo- 
T on argument was still 
tnst since the majority of . 
- * Bt married, there 
*!* tiiem having a uni- 
iir 1 L? ll S^ on * teus continued 
SIT* Charlotte M. Yon go had 
100 years be tore to 
.l » a-® founder of Girton 
that "all girls if brought 
■ n wge numbers always 
i “teyier in manner and 


room was on some occasions, such language papers instead of the New 
as tee Christmas dinner, holding up Hall paper. 

to 70. The general paper is only part 

of the total selection process; on 
the results of the paper and school 
record. Including A level results if 
already taken., and the head's 
1 reference, candidates are selected to- 
come to Cambridge for interviews. 
Each candidate has three interviews,- 


ear in its r enott - 4 «P»red by women.. Cambridge rould 

ear m Its repoit . evolve a college of r new type, both 

The council have it in mind that jn constitution and in spirit. Al- 
J ,ew f0 “ ndatl °" weT « e** 8 , 11 ’ though a college of the university 
lisned . . . it would need to ue must in structure and constitution 
founded and maintained without adhere to n genocnl pattern, 

financial assistance from the defined In its stntuLcs, yet even 
university, and it is, posstele that here there ere variations be- 
in the course of time it might tween colleges, and New Hall is no 
apply for recognition as an exception. Tt was the first college 
approved foundation and ultl- formally to include two under- 
mately attain the status of a graduates on its college council, the 
college of the university ; but any executive body having responsibility 
such development would depend f or tho administration of the college 
on the fortunes of the new under the governing body (consist- 
institution and on the extent to i llg 0 f president and fellows), 
which it was fulfilling the purpose Undergraduates . (and graduates) 
for yvhich it had been established.” serVe orv all college committees; and 


fei f i.*:. 

w • -V'^ 


In early years New Hall was there- both form 
fore much concerned with raising ore close 


both form ally and Informally there 
ore close lluks between students 




?? an 4tiiar in manner and 
“ w nothing else . . • 

- h S* ur wotiian author (now 
asked to support the 
rfl pEed that she saw 


Rosemary Murray j first woman 
vicc-chanCclIor,, 


two are of a general nature while money for building and endowment and fellows. 

one Is in the nature of a viva voce through public appeals. This was a New. Hall does not regard d col. 
where a candidate Is encouraged to hard task for response was slow j lege for women in Cambridge as 
talk on the subject she wishes to the creation' of opportunities for anomolous even .when a number of 
read at’the university with the don WO men to go to Cambridge was, not men's colleges haVe become mixed 
who will be teaching her, or other a cauS £ which gained any support through admitting women- Tlie in- 
expert in the subject. ' ' from industry or commerce. There creased provision for women is to 

Candidates will vary widely in the was no single benefactor such at ba welcomed but there still remains 
nature and quantity of the factual Lady Margaret Beaufort, foundress -a need (arid demand) For single sex 
material at their disposal owing to of both Christ’s and St John's colleges, so providing for a boy of 
differences in the teaching tiiey Colleges. However, as a result of, girl a choice .of institution. All 
have received, to differences In A many comparatively small donations facilities in thb university are open 
level syllabi and to whether they and two major donations from the to all members of colleges, whether 

are pre- or post-A level, and so VVolfson Foundation and the Eliza- nten or women, but for many the 

on. Some may even have had betb Nuffield Foundation, it was opportunity of living without the 
specialized teaching for admission possible 10 years after tee start of opposite sex In the clart knit com- 
ta Cambridge. The trivo gives an . New Hall to move into new College munity of a college is welcomed, 
opportunity to the examiner of buildings. The fact -that New Hall is a 

choosing topics for discussion which By the time that New Hall cele- women's college does not mean that 
are suitable for tlie background and brated its Silver Jubilee, tha capital its members are socially inhibited, 
experience of the -candidate. endowment had increased through father the. reverse. Ik does provide 

New Hall has been very satisfied generous donations from St John's however the opportunity for occa- 
with this unique method of selec- College, from other better endowed sional peace and quiet without the 


vicc-chanCclIor,, . New Hail lias been very satisfied generous donations from St John’s however the opportunity for occa- 

with this unique method of selec- College, from other better endowed sional peace and quiet without the' 
Lite at New Hhll in the Silver tlom members of the unlver- colleges and through the colleges continual- and often overwhelming - 
Street days was tinged with a con- ■ 8 ity with experience of teaching contribution system.’ The teaching presepce of young men of the same 
sclousoess of being different but undergraduates from many colleges am i welfare of its undergraduates ■n-groim, ■ - - • -r.’Y' . 

the same. JJ ew -Hall was deter- have often remarked on tee vitality must be the first call- on the New Hail, In celebrating its Silver 




ment of AUT's existing aim "dE a 
.fHVj® process: is; c&rtnlfl. 
li? A^’reeenb^C oluicIJ s lecturers have! 

/dlreaterf- - rh^ ■■ 


specific pbJertivw ^ 0 il c Hrr 
Leeds calls - 

employment “Jul djir* . 
after six yewa# •?[*?■ ^ C 
be unlimited 
proposes 

special janlversltyri 11 ^ f 0 orj? 
researchers of mte® ... -■ ilirBI 

experience. the . 

show time . thelr WJ^f 
future of higher; ^ 
confined tw ^ear*. 
survival, « 

future to Jfcct 

spelling out : tee w^ j,^ 

highllghting te e -o nv# . g0 ^ 
ing up for - those 
sixth-formers nuJte?/ 15 

places beenuso , tea, “TT-; 

longer ts'rffetilvw 


juton for a woman to have a sciousness of being different but undergraduates from many colleges and we lfare of its undergraduates age group. . 

rie had not. ‘Sonia doubt tee same. . New Hall was deter- have often remarked on tee vitality must the first' call on the New Hall, In celebrating its Silver 

‘ wd by members of the mined to become a full college of and Interest shown by undergradu- resource5 0 f aoy college but, Jubilee, can be said te.-have arrived, 

aj to whether there the university, whiph meant that ates' from .New Hall. although it is. still one of the poorer rrom tne peg inning it has 'felt 

w s sufficient supply of girls there was' a pre-existent shape and Over the last five years places colleges, New Hall Is already making spqciat mo not to be merely Iwita^ 

“““ *- ll^tuar stStndara 8" recognized ' &ndards to achieve, have alsTheen offered to candl- . a comrlbution to teaTSport oT r? W w 

e. Forecasts about But: it was the first college to be dates Mohave not written tee ex- research and learning. . 

. d ' calibre of girls founded la -Cambridge A^ CB 'amlriatlori paper; for o pre A level «rh e architects of New Hall, Cham- describe 1 

i .. 1 ® teta*’ were, difficult to’ krid the' first college for women can ^idate such a place will be con- berlln, Powell and Bon, were given 

R, uesrio11 t0 be foa «l4rid teere since 1871. " dltipnal pn. A. level grades adiieved - H brief for a coIlego Of SOO under- 8 prtteably r rfer te a generaHy 

J 011 subjective judgment. Since , the : admissioiv of ' ^tinder*- subsequently, for post A level candi- graduates. The buildings on’tee JJ \ gen ® I ^* l 'J 

was - firtally ' pot;- 1 'graduates to Oxford, and Cambridge. -dates places are often offered on Huntingdon Rond now occupi«l by commu nitv anY t o t h e teelinE th at 
.Jjp •? .modest, Incfease in : .has by long tradition been , tee. . interview only. Now Hal of course .. the college comprise' nearly all the • N e w™5!ll Vays k vital ro!a “n. oto- ' 

«i!e? ber ; ,°f wbmen : undari- responsibility- of the colleges- and; a | g 6 considers die applications of planned .. coltegiate buil^nw, motinl wKn's Jm^este in P tha 

J* b B . . allowed ani? in not- dT-.the - university, . New Hall womeh candidates Who; hhve; ..not together with; residential aecorii- : unlveS,ty so that its memberrenlo? 

the senate issue* 'gave careful consideration to . the been . admitted by the:coUege of modotion itrthe^ buMag and ' ^ ffitol i foe Social 
r tee 1 university; . reborn-, question p£ the telectioo end ndoila-. t heir first phoice but have taken in various hostels, for. about four w Cambridg?. Post students 

for ,a ; new “reV sion oE ltB undergraduates. Th^e. Cambridge colleges examination, fifths of the undergraduates. •■- ■ ^ pre8s g! - a tilixde fov three yew? at 

'Jnsawtiori tef 1 Women ». J >efe considerable Wiations In pro- ^ further difference betwrtn The buildings of New Hall hove. CamSrid ! o ff iff 

ick S? ? foVf caste ■ cedures ^n^-WOd ^y aitferent cot New Hall and other colleges is, teat., prompted vanous responses : -onjha majority) when New Hall gave them 

new erfrii- ^ f ab S tfriditiatoa buj *«e ad jp* - en trance awards have never been occasion of the opening qf .the par- opportunities for growth and dqvel. 


..II **«*■•« wiuuiuBiM - entrance avwrus nnro .4««*®» x? **v 

tfJlfge^prtye^ ground- te Gjrtqn aod- . Newham wb« offered, ...although . scholarships , dally completed bblldings by the 
Hall lifts . never 'ladked tfirqugh a Joint scholarship ana a small mopetary value Quieert Mother, Piana Rownteee in 

high:' .intellectual; entrants ^xamination take^ by su . have been’nwarded lo.lmdergraiu- the Guardian ■ wrote:. "Like] an 

•; candidate)? ajt.teeir schools and ueia, -tes In retidence to mark distinc- exotic cygnot teat turns out tri be 

,liLra n .gumt .' by the two cqileges S u, n g J^ l0 T?; rt«» in university examlnatldns. The a hotpely ddek, the i Saracenic egira- 

the Hermitage* : 'The collaboration with /Jj. custom of awarding sriiolarshlps at vagancles of New Hafrl have finally 

leasiirf «... olen iiRiial .fnr school girls .to, . . .u.-sS - .>l, an icAl,ra« inm -a- mnsi 


apmeht. ; . 

n ,V e ® ‘J 1 . Tho - objects of die original asso- 
elation Of New' Hall, quoted ,lri did 
it to be • Rqyfti Charter grunted ■ tb the cob ’ 
IC wef 0 ' tereefold ; ta; found , mid 


' : Oxford and Cambridge 1 has lonc out- 

Eiirnrh^ 1 ? 0 . 1 , hike,shed8 - and remain tor^mreo lived -its original-purpose .of f Inane- respectable college 

sdltehe.f pr iinder- .;f ? PP Iiir ; lng poor scEolars at the university, ptefessional com me 

l VW? • an ’ itn ' te e thm yehr alter having. taKen- Br0 unlveis i ty granjs only Fevsmu- was : "The 

te-bhgan , the • S t to thosd who obtain a col- the sunk court . bett 

'St ^ fege scholarship ^ bmU- ,^ey a 


exotic cygnot teat wrqs out td_be . Rqy ft t charter granted tb tlie col- 1 
a homely ddek, the Saracenic, extra- , i e g 9j worn • ilrreefold ; ta: found , mid 
vagancies of New Hafl have finally carry , on a collegiate Institution for 
composed themselves into a; most t ne higher education -of .' women in' 
respectable collpge, Tha more the university, to promo le Its deveU. 
professional comment of -Professor opmept iiUo^ Collogo.oFiho univor* 
Pevsnei' was : " The . hall, lli$ Jibrary, ai ty ( and ' to advance ' education; 
the .sunk court. between them have learning and research In the unlvcr- 
been built. They are an femphatic- s lty. Hie first two objects have 
ally formal, composition with shades been achieved, flie. third is the con- 
of Agra in the pool and the domed tinning purpose of the college. 


on.-itnac.-sca 

ri^oteet' agijrdcleff,! Thigantagliii'lsin grasped, y.-. ^ . - l y; .... • *■ ■ 


hall and sliades of Byzantium in 
the hall itself. . :. An under- 


Dome Hose wary Murray is presf- 


graduate’s comment was: . “New rtcnr o/ Weu> Hall, Cambridge.. 




tlh ns::;s i;ic:ikk hhucation suppi, 


M'- ■ 

k’ 


By the time Alfred North White- 
head became a prophet in the 
middle 1920s Lie had spent at least 
a decade reconstructing the view 
which mathematical physics took of 
i he world with which it dealt. Fit 
An Enquiry Concerning the Prin- 
K 'pics of Natural Knowledge, in The 
Concept of Nature and in The Prin- 
ciple of Relativity, lie had drawn 
Q.it the implications of relutivity 
and quantum mechanics For exist- 
: <u conceptions nf time and space. 
This wns a technical discussion, and 
explicitly not mciapliysicnJ. Though 
nhilosupliical discussion could not 
be avoided, it wns intended very 
strictly to be philnsopliy of science, 
the determination of the. " most 
general conceptions which apply to 
things observed by the senses”. It. 
was not until Science and the 
Modern World that Whitehead un- 
dertook Rn argument that was ex- 
plicitly metaphysical. 

When he did so, he did so in 
(wu different directions. On the 
one hand, he claimed that mediums- 
tic mnterialism needed to be 
directed by intuitions from religion 
and culture if im adeqtmre meta- 
physic was to be unfolded. On the 
other, he made rcttgicm and culture 
the object both of descriptive and 
of legislative philosophy. This com- 
blnution of discussions, stimulated 
by American demand after his 
appointment to the Harvard chair, 
made Whitehead un important 
figure, in English thought from 
about the middle of the 1920s until 
some time ip die early 1950s. - 

In same respects Science and the 
Modern World looked like a justifi- 
cation of spirituhlity— -an alignment 
on the side of religion against the 
materialism by which It .had been 
assaulted. _ It argued that religion 
hud intuitions which were compati- 
ble with relativity and quantum 
mechanics, and that literature, art, 
religion and philosophy had a part 
to piny not only in constructing a 
cosmology and metaphysics but also, 
through scientists' cosmological and 
metaphysical assumptions, . in the 
development of science itself. 

(n this respect the most important 
chapter in Science and the Modem 
World was The Roman fie Rcncfipri. 

It wns here that Whitehead. made 
h(s; first major cultural statement, 
freed . himself front the philosophy 
□f science, and moved decisively 
• towards wjiflt lie called “ concrete 
.educated; though t.V-tbe .“concrete . 
outlook pMuimanity . ' ■ > 1 * • 

Tills- meant in the first place 
“literature". It was rh rough 
literature, and - especially thro ugh 
" Its more •' concrete forms . . . 
poetry and drptpa ", that- the “In-' 
most thoughts of a generation ” 
were said to be expressed. It was 
to ■ elucidation of the inmost 
thoughts, of the modern world that 
$dieuce and the Modern .IVorlil was 
dedicated. -. ■ ■ • i 

•In the early' chapters “ modern " 
meant the historic al re void tloii of ■ 
the sixteenth century and thesclen- 
tlffc revolution of the .seventeenth, ' 
.of which-. the' historical revolution '. 
had .been- fhe progenitor. It also ' 
meant the. principles chat the seven-; 

teenth- century hud established— -the 

“ accumulated capital of -ideas” on 
which Europe had been living ever 
since. 

In chapter III WhkeliBad listed 
these ideas, arguing that The Cen- 
tury of Gefilus was not only the one 1 ' 
century that hqd risen to the great- 
ness of. its occasion but also that 
jt had . established - its-: ideas 36 
•impregrtably that , “ scientific .'renl- 
ism .based oh mechanism .” bad 
'survived Berkeley's- and Hume’s - ' 
criticisms, and .'the "unwavering 
..belief" manifested in the indi- 
vidualistic enterprise of the Euro- 
pean peoples that men were " self- 
determining This < radical inenn- 


A latterc 
vision of 



V ' 1 “ Possibility^ u of the discussion on ®cademIc 

hf preserved, if rh- h'i j}.i, has focused on the threat 
in be disiinsuishld^ ■ fjj authoritarian pohcies. But 
iv.is tu be gained iMj' 1 m can sometimes be endan- 
Hc- was the “ ultimn^i^ ffhv'flu absence of authority, 
uiid His evisiei c? “nf ^ towards anarchy. Uganda 
.“rdl Amin, was iHjUt 


Maurice Cowling discusses the thought of A. N. Whitehead, 
mathematician and philosopher, in an extract from his 
new book 


ii i verse”. . bended”, had the effect of “cleans- 

Science and the Modem World ing man's inward parts *’ by devel- 


was an attempt to persuade _ the oping iiidivi< 
narrow rigidity of mechanistic intuition ant 
materialism to emulate the broader internal life. 
" rationalism " oF the Middle Ages. At first s 
In The Making of Religion a similar and obvious, 
attempt was made to break down being either 
“ narrow dogmatisms " in religion. becuuse rath 
When Science und the Modem nlzed the \ 
World was delivered as a course individuals 1 
of lectures ut Harvard in 1925. it other ” an. 


oping iiidividuul prayer, ii 
intuition and the cultivati 


, insight and 
ation of the 


according to Whitehead, n nielu- 

[ iliysicul doctrine, Christ (unity hud 
teen fur more open to incinplivsical 


ubjects God ^ nece#|i 
tm possibility ” and T 
he preserved, If the 2 
“» l,L ‘ disiinsulshed^f 1 ? 

;V ,S 10 be pined thrwS||. 
He- was the “ ultlnatTv^ 
und HU existence the ^ 
irrimiinaluv ", and u« ,1 ^ 
"physical need f or H a Jjj 
deicrimiiaii.»n " which S 

IS ." "'" 5 

>!■"'« ma. 

with the world. Hb 

n.mne was a conceptual^ 
wui mtin.ute, devoid 0 f I 
pi ehension - .md “ ijmi.L'! 
u<:i utility ". His con l 2 “k 

xlr-li ! f e r lvtJavin * , ’ i ?«' 
.skal feelings upon hlg „L 
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At first sight this seems simple 
and obvious. But it was far from 
being either. In the firft place, 
becuuse rationalistic religion recog- 
nized the value of the " diverse 
Individuals of the world for each 
oilier ” and of the “ objective 


w as' short er thou the book of ilie world " which was “ derivative from aimed to sltow that they emild do 
.•mine title which wus published a the interrelating of its component so if they would recognize that 
year later. Though there was a lot individuals". Secondly, because, theology could no more l»u sheltered 
about Christianity, the lectures not absolute solitariness being an impos- from metaphysics than me tup Indies 
only did not include chapters II, X, sibility, men wanLed to spread the could he from religion. 

Xf, und XII of the book, they also good news and needed therefore not • Ralieion in the Mukina the 
contained virtually no discussion’ of onlv to promulgate dogma but also contribution of r( .M a j on „„ ” 

God. hi Chapter XMGod) and Chap- to promulgate a dogma that they , 1 turned nut w fcl JJZh 32 

3 H 1 ™* t0 bc V ue ' . :: , same as the" of Iheimure Ts%nca 


ter XII (Religion and Science) us believed to be true, 
in Religion in the Making— all of whitehead's interest lit religion 
which were written ut 'about the was complicated. He wanted. 10 
time at which Eliot was becoming connect it with, those “permanent 
an Angllcan—God was in the fore- elements " through which there was 
front. In understanding lus Cod. it . a >• scn ble order in the world ”. But 
>s necessary to understand first |,e did not full for Hie " simplicity 
what Whitehead thought about of religious truth “ which Und been 


been fur more open to metaphysical concept ions " ; r b e >r' < 
ami philosophical suggestion * than re.ilisatinn of the actual m 
Buduiism had been. It was, there- Hie unitj of nature \ 
fore, if properly developed, well was in>t stutic, bs tradltiomi* 
able to meet the philo-sophiral needs "vide it. It combimt 

of the twentieth century. Wlilteheud ‘ uciuulity with nenottesai 
did not leave the impression of sup- »•' *5 fluency as 11 $ coroplffe 
posing tiiat the Christian churches performed an " efficaciowr, 
left to Hi cm selves would develop l he "multiple unification* 
Christian theology properly. But lie universe " in which ■ 
aimed to show that they emild dn aciujli.y" had its "prei* 
so if they would recognize dint hm did mu dio " in its pagy 
theology could no more hu sheltered nuu.-lty ". . • _ 

from inetaphysicK than metaphysics In Whitehead’s philOMdii 

could he from religion. w:.« the faet that "the pajih* 

• In Religion in the Making the a,, d. ‘hut “ time Is 1 

contribution of religion was laid pei’ishiiiji ’ The future wtl* 
our. It turned out to be much ilio bv a process of selection abu. 
same ns that of liierHture in Science imposition of Value- upui 
end ihc Modern World: the asset - , wiii-n*. was at oncei. " tho mtittn 


ir idi Amin was a 

K-IJion of both authoritarian- 

K anarchy, of tyranny, and 

I f-aESEl "«4! 

itralized violence, a aitua- 
Sich violent initiatives are 
Individual soldiers or other 
,1 deviants without any 
from the centre and with- 
Bpproval of those in autho- 

the vice-chancellor of 
a University was kidnapped 
8 campus in 1973 and Tater 
ld this was a case of 
orchestrated front the poll- 

Bimlt. It was one maiufes- 
S Amin’S tyranny. On the 

md, when the brother of one 


The silent armies which 
lay siege to liberty 


pi 


religion. 


•’ the favourite axiom of liberalising 


About the infiportance of religion, . theologians". He argued thut dogma 


Whitehead was never in doubt. A 
religion might be -a good Dt evil 
one; it might even be “very evil ”, 
But even nil evil religion was im- 


could “never be final" and had to 
lie “ relative to the sphere of 
thought from which it had arisen ". 
It would require a Hellenistic 


portant, and religion itself was said degree of complexity, he argued, If 
to he “ of- transcendent importance V. it was to. he made consonant with 
This did not mean Hint all religions the knowledge that hod been 
were equally important or that there acquired in the mode 1- !! world. In 
was not an order of importance. In Religion in - the Malting, _ in the 
fact .-there was such an order. It had chopter nn God in Science 'and the 
emerged progressively through the Modern World and in Process and 
course of- time, beginning with ritual Reality he showod how complicated 


and the Modern World : the asset - - w, ii - u., was at once " the mtimi 
tin it that there . is a “quality of eyil and tile process *f lutn« 
life . . . beyond the mere - fHct of *'‘. u J , .had ,, ‘ the Kingdom oFBw# 
life” and Hint this ’has no direct jvirltm them, but the Kbj4», 
connection with " obvious happinus* Heaven was also God who ia | 
or obvious pleasure". It whs when wu * the “ overcoming A l 

these intuitions were combined i , .- v K0< ?? “Every erem « 
with die postulates of relativity and Hoer side was said to "iiink 
quantum mechanics that White- ,M . t0 the xvorld " which 'Ihi 

head's philosophy began to be by ns incarnation of Him iial£ 
formed. was sustained by ffiiymai 

The works we are discussing V l, ie idea' ". Gad's Niinitq 
dealt with the main qucsiions that ever enlarging lidT. ) 

had arisen oii.t of the philosophical L * n4 ^. „" aR „ . ' : ?*1 

history of the modern world. To creition ': “existence 
o|ie question— the nuostirm of God fec ? “ ,,il v adjusiraenr hkiu 
— they attributed fundamental Im- a ." d f hrt Perfect mulupllttif 
portance. the attainnieiit of indlvldml w 


! rtt began qifite'aoon after 

ill Kam: In our continuing series on academic freedom, Ali Mazrui 
„Sre!e u d ae B n ae y st S conf There looks at some of repression’s subtler allies in the 

t'thek'halP of residence to states of East Africa 

a call. My wife and I - . , 

at each other, for it was ethnic consciousness in Uganda, 
hat the girls intended to often degenerating Into deep anl- 
th* night% For one thing, moslties aud interethnic violence.- 
■ived at our house just when These factors affect academic 
time was about to begin, and freedom In a variety of ways. There 


t be safe for them to be j 5i f or example, the perennial prob- 
...-t.ui hours. ] era D f e thnlc arithmetic in many 


during curfew hours. 


What Whitehead's God wus, was of sell-existence ’* where 


by its inenr nation of Him ii ifl«5*lkn my wife and I began to African societies. How many mem- 

and was sustained by 11 a the ethnic composition of the j, e ,. s 0 { t hi s ethnic community are 

"the idea'". God's Neioit They 1 were all either Acholi professors, or how many students 

indeed, “ever enlarging kKl'.tmii Luii. Tne Acholi had been the from a particular ethnic area have 
“ t*mi" was “the final ad qjmw eihnk group m Muton g a i ne d admission, or what is the 
creition": “ existence in ik ptt-Eftetefs wmy when he was presi- •• tribal” composition of university 
feet unity of adjustment u«infeit;ilie Latigi were Obote s ethnic administration— all these are factors 
and ii: tho perfect multiply awitmts. *. , _ , . . which greatly influence both emo- 

tiie attainment of indlvld«l tjw.Tka gradually the stoiT unfolded t [ ona i attitudes and actual decisions. - 
of seli-existcnce" where ‘‘biifftt nr conversation with tne girt Ethnicity can also condition 


nml eniotioh ond reaching its culmi- dogma would have to be made if 
nation in beliof and rationalization, it was to regain the importance it 
The phase of ritual and emotion hod lost, 
eutnlled an “ habit uul performance In Religion in the Making White- 
of definite actions " which had " no head drew a parallel between the 
direct relevance to the preservation . dogmas ot science and the dogmas 
of the physical - organism bf the of religion. Where the former aimed 
actors", but reoeored the “joy of to formulate “ in precise terms ” the 
exercise" associated .with actions truths disclosed in the “sense per- 

• u '““ ceptiou of -mankind' 1 , the dogmas 

of religion aimed to formulate " In 
precise terms the truths disclosed 
in the religious experience of man- 
kind ’. Religious dogmas were not 
to be understood as being in any 
simple sense " God’s word They 


that had aided its preservation in 
the first place. Ritual was the repeti- 
tion of these actions “for the sake 
of the attendant emotions''. It was 
from the excitement of amotion for 
its awn sake thftt mankind was said 
to havb “started upon Its artven- 



~g • f age of journals and books among 

tne tlirce countries. If academic 
lA/ |||| < || freedom is interpreted in the posi- 

I f II I V'l I tive sense of freedom to do aca- 

demic things (rather than merely J 11 
the negative sense of freedom from 
rT restraints imposed by authorities), 

kf then the quality of academic frec- 

V dom In East Africa has significantly 

/ deteriorated since the old days of 

annual regional meetings of scholars 
I and free circulation of publications 
and researchers. 

Finally, among the blind social 
k and economic forces affecting acn- 

demic freedom, should be Included 
$®a': . ‘‘ — , the state of the world economy and 

SSB ,.\^Ar jVJ its Impact on movement of scnolnrs 

/ hi ■>. and circulation of knowledge. For 

shure^^ has had a major negative 
'U ■ • - g T effect on import of books and 

journals from abroad. Such imports 

jBBJMw Bw-' mKu-D' require foreign exchange, and the 

problem of foreign reserves has got 
Wt.tjlmSffi ?, §& &&?&$ ■viTiTS incrcasiuBly acute since 1973. The 
“T 1 P^nl^fflrii] i~ JSskWkj V (! » ■ ' Organization of Petroleum Export- 

$£ . Jr I ing Countries (OPEC) lias been a 

J ' imittKiKs/jEo ‘ I major lesson in international econo- 
Jt'i'ij mics fqr the Third World, but OPEC 
a jpgttaX ? fry. has also inadvertently reduced Third 

B World accqss to other branches of, 
knowledge. Foreign exchange con- 
trols have' becortie stricter than eve r, 
in nM l WTffiiffiiTrraiW^ reducing the mobility . of Third 

1 a t* it K ' World scholars except for those who 

lOni. All Mazrui *r<3 in considerable international 
, * demand. Foreign exchange controls 

m fhp have also reduced Hie capacity of 

Third World scholars to subscribe 
to 010101 -' international journals lit 
their fields, or to order bonks pub- 
. . „ e . . Ilshed outside their own countries, 

campus reaction is part of a wider Tha libraries of the Third World 
national questioning. arc getting Hrchulc In the wtiko oE 


On the ' other 'hand, Mukcrcre r i s i,,g oil prices -. 
still has enough prestige to make On the whole.' I have little sym- 
sol fliers hcsltute about bullying pmhy fc,- the major powers Erom 
Mnkerere people when they t h c po i n t of view of OPEC's bit 
are stopped at road blocks, prices. Those powers previously 
A Mafeererc colleague was exploited oil producers, and today 
stopped by Tanzanian troops they are often responsible for a 
at 9ucb a block.. Tha questioning significant proportion of world 
indicated that the troops wanted to inflation and recession in depen- 
take awav not only his watch and dnntlv of OPEC. It Is also true that 


take away not only his watch and dently of OPEC. It Is also true that . 
whatever else he might have had mq.se of OPEC's customers. In the 
that was valuable, but also tho car Northern hemisphere are in any 


he was driving. He told them ha ca^e believers in market forces and . 
worked at Mckcrere^ grabbed his Hie mechanism' of supply and 
suitcase and started to run. He was demand. If the markot' ibrceS ate 
lucky the soldiers did not shoot sauce for tho Western goose, there 
him in the back but ran after him must surely also bo sauce for the 
and caught him. They then In- OPEC gander. 

spected his briefcase, which was full But while I' have scant sympathy 
of academic material. They decided for the North, 1 do feel OPEC 


suitcase and started to run. He was 


immnnciit “impersonal order to 
which the world conformed ", .Nor 


Wh it e head was admlrablo bwtittsil. tain acclaimed that his own tD the fBte D f t b e Kenyan novelist 


acerbated tensions between town and caught him. They- then bl- 
and gown from time to time. spected his briefcase, which was full 

Nairobi students have sometimes of academic material. They decided 


to lot him go, and returned his car 
to him. Tension between gown and 
uniform 1 s sometimes transformed 


should follow the example of 
Venezuela and Mexico and c stall- 
lisli a two-tlar pricing system 


tures of curiosity, and feeling . It varied with external conditions anil 
wns also, however, at this stage— human ; experience, and should be 
where ritual was stabilized and subjected to the smno sort of treat- 
beliefs uncrUicizcd, and where ment. as scientific dogmas Had 
religion' was coknmun’al, socidhle,' "received in the course of being 
.and a 'matter of tribal custom— that made relevant ; to modern minds. 


serai-civilized " Til# main aim pf Whitehead’s re- 


llon Hebrew/Rnman conjunction of assumptions upon wbkh prolmt 
“unmoved mover", V ruthless car aura ure uidlt. No 
moralist " and “ divine Caesar ", v,de ? - H0 ““Jig 

which had brmiRlit both “ idolatry ’ lo . . c, J nt '■{"JiSlSEl 

and “ tragedy ” to Islnm nml which professional scholsrMip 
Chriirlauit? - easily induces. Even If the 

nf I n von tivo adventure wsst^r 

itself (excluding the ■*«««■ 

ciiiiclusioii chat minds in«* ' 

— - closed in some direction* ».PJ 

■ • deni mure than - In otnen),-ir 

Tslani * tragedy wits not specified, valuable to have from !"• 
Chnstlnnitv s wns that, in spite of un oxtouded application w f|v 
irs -metaphysical . nnenness, it liad slomtl ttendome of the 
forgotten- Its “gollleonn origin ", dictum that '« ali nrgm"«« 
and had replaced Christ’s " vision upon premises more fun* 1 * 4 ™ 
or hnniility by terror, bigotry i;«ul thmi the conclusions”. ;• . h 
social conscrvBtism. Its theism More than anyone «« ■ T 
Invlng been disposed »f In ITume's bunk, more even tbon nn. 


ngi Amin had -suddenly reduced 
1 legFiimacy of those two com- 


niiftfUH Tha Kikuvu were turning cl?u nnerttes, -was muroerea— ana *■« 

...kSST irh other wh?ch some t hfl aathoritlas seemingly tried to *»• Uga 
“?» S! ™SL“: cover up—rWBB . genuine cnee of ».*>» 


lirte* as citizens of Uganda, “caderalcs at Nairob regar ded as a cover up— was a g< 

?£e^a X W8 to ,m S;S PotSalJr^ healthy development there Ea« JBS coulT'pa^LpTIT.lp^ 

1 TTSiJS? X Indeed, some o ! Ngugi'a critics on C/eV^pHmes bee^^^ dom-in the sense. of effective pur- promote the same principle within 

to nF tK° P i r rhnif a »nd the campus regard ed hlm as primarily c student anger These In turn have suil of 11,1111 and enhancement of.- (>PEC for extenslort to' other part* 

wuhlnt a Kfkuyu nationalist, obsessed with KffueSSd rllatidns between town knowledge-ha a suffered because 0 f. the Third World. 

nTfi TTfllf Mau Man in .his novels, as .a . £ . 0 E the political fluctuations m the j t | s -well known that tbe econo- 

kli rrf “Kikuyu m o vemen t ” f Ngugt was^ ^ a special aspect of this wider relationships oE the three countries, mles of the Third World are at 

wer ? a also emerging as a major defender raiatioSjhip is Sie tension between Access to booltf published region- stake, in the wake of rising oil 

S’ t w ot the interest of the Kikuyu lan- lust uniform, the recur- ally .has suffered particularly ?rIces , What hBS not as yet been 

fbken Shi’ SSaS ” aSJS Euage not only ?ent confrontations between students Ewt Mdca j ■ book fully, understood is that the educe- 


genuine case ot 
subsequent anni- 


uniforni Is sometimes transformed tlsli a two-tlar pricing system. 
Into deference from uniform towards Vunezue'e ond Mexico nave com- 
gown., •• . .t ■ . . . . : mined - themselves, to providing 

The presence or. Tanzanian troops cheaper ' oil to some : of their 
hi. Uganda was jn any case part of immediate neighbours in . Latin ; 
a wider picture conccrnlog rela- America and the Caribbean. Mexico 
tlons among the, three countries of i a :hot a momber of OPEC, but 
East Africa. Positive academic free- Venezuela could .perhaps help to 
dom— in the sense, of effective pur- promote • the same principle within 
suit of truth and enhancement or. frppc for extension to' other part* 
knowledge— has suffered because 0 f, the Third World, 
of the political fluctuations in the j t i s well known that tbe econa- 


&t soldiers. They demanded 


an tne coiiciusiviw- • . .-a, 1 

Mnre than anyone _w 


humanity "s, had got . stuck. ligious writing was to show how a and [ had replaced Christ’s " vision upnn premises more fu niIlB4 

• - . ; religion which was expressed in or humility” by terror, bigot rv i;<ul t linn the conclusions”. ^ . 

■HHUMn inpdern terms could cohere as social conservatism. Its theism More than anyone «*■; 

■WWPKBgHITOB ’ readily a? post-Nowton mil science having been disposed nf In ITume’s book, more even th«« *5S 

“* : with the organic philosophy Hint he Dialogues Concerning Natural Reli - Whitehead embodied Hbem^ 

The first thine that Whlrohead bad inyented. . • gion, Wlmchcud Hiincd Ln soo wltni .ship; its looming. Us 

emphasized ? that cnmmunal . , The . phMosophy of or go msm co n- could he done with Im mill tv, love, cnnschiuniess of the J 

rolialoiiftha relieinlnf and f' de ^ dul l aspects ot being. Before prov denco . niid oilier con cumin ns of the -in tell Igenisw. Wj/J 

cmotioiO thonah h had " served' ^ ^Uord^wures, iaid lt out in' «f wWcIi its theology wits tillogud to (Collin gw.. oil. for MfiojW 

cmotiotij’ Enoiign it • Jiao served fall, fertlliuna detail, \t had been bavo lost sight. riMimtful nml fearful if®*', 

.yr-ched l« ; Go d . in RoligLmd WhUchuitd’s -God wus » God - tu future, or Hedt -.U fa 
or social unity ana tesponsi OH tty ■, Scienca. in Science .and the Mndet-n whom worst) n wus duo • Tint il. n 


k t»ken to the rooms of Acboll e i ,a S® i-l: m rent confrontadons between students 

lap uudentS^ ' tSSTuSom wa» oE I l ng,18 , h 0 i KS®*?' vSLhffi and the forces of “law and order”- 
Mbrape The koldfew t?ok away aenirtst the dtallenge of Kiswahill ^ Ken ^ a Tanzania, and Uganda. In 
One of them succS as fl dominant, national language. Kenva^esneclallv a kind of adver- 


relatlonships of die three countries, mies of the Third World are at 
Access to books published region- stake, in the wake of rising oil 
ally has suffered particularly prices. What has not as yel been 
acutely. East Africa was a book £ u Uy i understood is that the educa- 
inarket In.- it* own right, as well tlon.qnd scientific development oE 
as regional market for academia a, a Third World are ' also en- 


aSs oL nf fhRm° ruccbsJ B9 a dominant naflonal language. Kenya 'especially a kind of adver- f nd intellectual journals published, dan gored by. Hie aggravation oE 
N^nstTA?ed e «he 8 wa8 S Ngugl’s play which was widely re*. saty y < rB fat1onsJip has evolved idone country arid availableln the f ore i fiI1 exchange problems. Third 
teQthlv .nSfnri 1 Th« 8 ntw aB HU- gadded as a major reason tor hia between thc police and tit a students. ° thar two : , World access to new discoveries in 

.V period. The other dis wax in the -Kikuyu lan- 11 ,... i,a.>a' kaon naau>innc oiknn books and joui*h6w *■ within, itl'a, «ri»nrs. fn nnw hnnlrn whlrh mlnht 


many a? post-newton mu science niving oeen disposed of In ITume's book, more even r ,Ju£ 
hh the organic philosophy that he Dialogues Concerning Natural Reli - Whitohcml embodied HbOT^j 
ad inyented. • • |S,0 V j > 1 j ond ,d,nc . d Ln **>o whni .ship: iis learning, it* i 10 ?? w 

The philosophy of .organism con- could be done wlih liumility, love, consciousness of ilitPL 
de ‘i?, d « ull . a . s P ects 01 b ^ in 8- Before prov denco . ntul oilier concuptlmis of the intelligentsia. *!«*•£, 
le Gifford. Le^ures, iaid.it out in' «f which' Its tliuology wits allogml to (Collingmioil. for 

ill F«rt .inn .InM Ik 1 Ifli'i, ner cinl.t ... i > aKft» 1 • 


folio';’ “J- ft* 'XJSSKS POHCO tov. pone ou t ,oM,.nd &«!•*! St 


TnaiSshad to "°be r buliyinB his publishers ^d m^andhid Tiotfa Students and ciplines,''to“ new journals and the 

i&S tf t (Holnohianii Educetdone SooL*) o „j £ on cwnpn., .On on. parricul.r whfi .nh». SPifeJ'HL'SPtW™ r . es '*iE , F 


^-protesting that she had 
to tear away from her cap- 
• wore the worst was dona. 


publish the Kikuyu version (in 
spite of the very limited . market) 
before he Would consider either a 
Swaliill or English translation. 


police " invasion ” of campus there ter^t umversite., ana wn' 
"Invasion” was the -one of Aiigust increasing regulation. ^ , 


Jl : 5 I ■ - 1 I.UUUUUUIH nvhoULwiiiVMVil Ut Jtiiswsvu 

ferent unlversltas, ®nd findings, in truly endangered as tha 


Some kind of deal has since been 1976 . DaVld Martin pf The Observer 
agreed uport’ between -him end. ms sensationalized cbe story Widi 


fc^cted guests. which ms 
Cm. 1, were receiving that even 
BWiowlng the military investor 


publldiers, 


reports of an elleged massacre of 
iOO students .and tbe prospect tof 


my T t W as also alleged to me by some IOO students and tb 
-en- of nbueI’s critics at Nairobi tiiat further killings of 

i J . . , . .i TtnnoHt-. It,,.. 


- kj the military invasion whenke was head of the Depart- students. .There were also gruesome 

of MaryStuart HeU men? of Literature ethnic consld- details of alrls having their breasts 
■tfantd wP; w w n Bn who did not want to orations influenced departmental chopped orf Jn a ppohe display of 


quendy movement of ItoQ^ fmopft i rBfla ury of foreign reserves gets 
the three counties were Subject to emptier and emptier. Third World 
increasing regulation. . • libraries are in danger of being 

. . ... I ', mere archives —r a . cpUetction o¥ ; 

■■■■■ books ‘and journals of historical 

interest, without the inVigoration of 
' ..- new books and the latest- Issue of a 

President Nyercre’s decision to scientific journal. 
close the border between Kenya' These then are some p£ the silent 
and Tanzania was the most drama- social and econohilc forces which 
tic of these trends. Publishers .irr militate against., academic-, freedom’ 


delliiloh 


•’produced ?.i\ipcu’* that was rhait- 
.heortqd -'hnd 1 . wa'V .erlng Jri,; our. civtll- 
aodbrt ; ;Iti wa$ to ' eradication 
of feeblq ness that the romaiddoi - ot", 
WUitah^ad’s writing' was diffcqt^d. 1 ; 

■ In uiujer raking eradication, 
Whltefh.eqd criticized modern science - 
far . being; “bland iy 1 in different ” to ) 
phil ojsopny. : On-thn hand he j 

claimed -that’ any philosophy-worth _ 
the n.ame. must. laki : ucoouqt ••of ' 
“ nastlietio .intuition ". • Though : it : 

, was science fhat'hfld' broken ' up the 
:■ '■ stable launrtarions.Q'^pliyslcsj'.arid 
madis-.i infoepmeat pf '‘ f mechariicjil ” 

. oxplgnntlonVlt. was' to Tfinnysojl, , 
Newniaq,. . Wardpworih, 1 ; Shelley, T 
Mpithewi Afiioltl dnd tho, doctrines 
that- the poets hpd bepn hrorrUilgut- 


it was -obvious tli At . in America. No ^^rred » who .did not want to Rations influenced departmental chopped off to a public, display ,pf - tic of thesel h-enjs 

;al, intuition had very, a limit Uio changes ^ !S eight- of potential rape- noliciea on i'African-" oral .Hterataro. -.utter, savagery. •• -. . ■■ -. ■■■■■.* eft ch country ■ began . .to re trench and its parental - valuek of the 

, i Whrtdiead’a scale of England between | n Ik *^ and I reorganised the sffip- . T^was^also allegad thaTethnto cOn- ; Oq thp whole, Tfte ojbserver’s even ^rtber. Tea gning^emselves pursuit of trutli, dnd enhancement 

iiowludse. What Whitehead wanted^ one had greater #MggSl“;>k *^«|eihent?olourovS chlj£ slderatiods “subtly^ influenced re- crusade against Am la was justh to S*aaIl"hqHor»V knowtodge. In this seiise East 

As .a metaphysical . conception to future of inoders Vf «ccpmmodate : tho guests. nr^ntlon within. the - Had. but this Particular atory dam- than regional ones. Nyerere s im- Africa’s problems become a micro- 

ipersdpe . 'the;, : cpnoeptlons chat one was more relenWy** tm anarchv in ITaandi h 


he, crfnoeptlans chat one was more rel( 
»ad created iq r tho -past,, cnlly fluent • In ..P' 
>u which WR* Ovallahio niton uplift. 

•of a loving f God -in In the 1920s and 

heart which had made. .. was sometimej pre 
'ocal peisphal unity, of. .apologists. wAp w/ 1 
God : Into. . a heresy, a collaborator; of 
jugn- the logos,', and for use agatost I 


nentlsm ' ivhich couTd .be deduced ! with rpspecr,: As ^ 

“ Plato, and St John , ( but - Whitehead favoured yj ^ ? * e lefrhbned . JS 

SL'.-^W), that -God came 1 into the ■ religion he : L 

metaphysical. ; conception . of mystical, a)id ia «1 : ‘•JE? P?troj Makerere and keep at 

01 White; olfservanfce. .Jt “ 

la ,1 a tioiiellstlc. re)|giori. It was eu meshed in , J ,UIT ]? f liad n 4^X^ r i.^V^e JhyasloU orMary fc 
needed as a resalutton,of prob- -It may be, that if , r j 1 ! “ cai#**! L wy?) t private -iSttStiya' *t 
were cured of . ^ F® r ‘ - 

flashed . through* religion's this would not .bf«; rhe ^(i^^ hecadie tho weW tw«nt of t., 


respeot for ,'reH, 


J-pp camtma? Who • was 


ing since Hie seventoeiitli coiitiu-y,; 
that; ,ivor.e imputed the L jlisco, vety ' 
Ihat - (he,' ■ .philosophy of .J 5 niatlife' . 
candern itself ” wiili : * , .^h'e , rige ? --; 


rwn^htoh cam only be ascertained with Instructions to teach, the stu- Nyer 
du' the basis of avail- fleets a Jesspn ,thev would not forget. . charfi 
eSdence. What is Indlgputabla/ These soldie n did beat up students feder 
. able e«den.^ the- subtle "or even and '.kicked r thorn around, and some divid 

• 1 1,8 ' . . . # - « : .k _ akiraii Kuan 


flilrd World problems 
ally. Academic' freedom, 
forms of. liberty, nebds 
efined' 1 and 'encompass 
lily to pursues academic 
not merely the absence 
Minn arbitrariness. The 
ocinl change, .the walls 
stagnation, the winds oE 


eharicos of a future East African economic fluctuation, and ■ tlia 
federation than any other single In- storms t>f politick all nnvo imp! lea- 
dividual in the region's history. . tlons for- : the. freedom of /die 


uu tb j at tocM Which. ehdanBer ; students were forcefully takeu away Even the flirtation with Ugandans academic. .Each 'in itself can Indeed 
N to '• t ?} 8t ?? : " hUnd^ .'*??) add academic fo? fui'tlier bullying and lntlmida - following the fall of -Id! Amin is be an impediment to the marriage 

N ^ kee £ a « denli .C ' tb ^potent tidn. Avms were hrhkcii, .Jknaca now turning sour. For the. first 0 f academic minds. Like love, truth 

i both con - ' biuised. Sd there werH oncd aRfin, time there Is real Tanzaphobia U; not truth which altera .when It 

*°^ ce - 1 stories about girl students being in parts of Uganda, In spite of alteration 1 llnds, and - bends for. thtt 

imtlatiVB, ^clojw and ten«ton raped by soldiers. The story was , Milton Qbote'a gratitude tor Tan- removof - to remove, : Tlio raniover 

Brii 8 ® 01 !!*' lndfled ban sU6Dt s6clal - f0 - rc = e : 


r? F i 8 T/r' ? V 01 '‘^’ ec- worn having no' deirCut Sfep^a. . informed Hto vo.-ld ' ' 

t vd . enHuis aams,.; revivals . iostltu- lion .From , the crude Fancies of tha Th£" >» 

wl1en^fe , i i y , d? ,:i^toPhS,S ic si :>«nendous /fact”, the. ff ot aetlierS”-.® 
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This is the first of the THES’s regular monthly arts 
pages. Each month we will carry news of a wide range 
of artistic activity in the field of higher education, as 
well as a brief listing of forthcoming events and an 
article by a guest writer. Today playwright Howard 
Barker considers the subject of censorship. 


i fit to be sucked 


The tending edge of English ihcmi q 
in the pnsr 20 years has been a 
Theatre af B Janie. The identified- 
lion of nnriannl disease in the lung 
of the establish menu and on artistic 
treatment that owes its vigour to 
a pnssionntc disregard of forum 1 
taste and conventional language, hns 
btirred opposition and u dense. 

This unease manifests it.se If in n 
number of ways, from nn aloofness 
and cultural snobbery on the part 
of establish men i critics, whose 
uhsessinn with “ maturity." and 
“ fair-mindedness ” conceals rt long- 
ing for the old corpse of ho mint ism 
to be shook out again, to the hysteri- 
cal shudder of the less sophisticated 
elements of the establishment itself, 
whose clamour far repression 
firings from a sense their property 
is being nicked — tlicfr properry 
being the theatre itself. There is 
no greater service die " controver- 
sial play” performs than in expos- 
ing the proprietorship of art. 

The abolition of censorship, it is 
now widely recognized, created new 
linguistic and iniagistic opportuni- 
ties in theatre. In Its most degraded 
and commercialized aspect, more 
nudity fas opposed to nakedness) 
more dead sox, certain titillating 
liberties of speech. Creatively it 
led to the growth of a to nonage 
nearer to the spoken English' nf 
the street, a proper slaughtering of 
phoney conventions in dialogue- 
ilyle. 

-After the first squirm lugs. the 
language settled down, ossified, and 
then rapidly became a positive 
barrier to expression. 

The defiance of the naturalistic 
mode became ail urgent necessity, 
aad was accompanied by a shifting 
of thomo away from the psycho-, 
logical investigation of representa- 
tive individuals tq social complexity, 
a movement from sympathy to 
blame which unlocked ,ati imagine* : 
live bacldba which Afiuj been build* 
•ing up behind the drawing room 
door and burst onto the stage in a 
clatter of effects. . The 1960s nnd 
1970a saw the reclumatlnn of lost 
territories and the discarding of a 
bourgeois mode of presentation 
Which had not happened under 


Osborne or Pinter, and in . ihis 
reconquest encountered the hectic 
opposition to a class happy to watch 
the dispossessed wail about Eng- 
land's decline, but not to receive the 
blame far it full in their laps. 

All writers of vigorous new plays 
expect to encounter opposition, and 
it is always a temptation to regard 
it as reverse accolade, die sure proof 
of good-targetting. Shacking one’s 
enemies is nn honourable tradition 
in English art. But the significance 
of opposition overcomes inis. Each 
occasion of outrage reveals the 
shallowness of the feigned weariness 
of the liberal critic, who persistently 
claims “ to have seen everything 
now The power of theatre is such 
that it bursts through its own con- 
ventions. My own. play about death 
nnd profit in die First World War, 
The Love' of a Good Man, provoked 
n chorus of establishment outrage 
in Oxford and Cambridge, resulting 
in ils banning from the latter, not 
because it was sacriiigious, unpatri- 
otic, bitter or scatological (though 
it was all these things), but because 
its imaginative structure was such 
that it pave power to (hese appar- 
ently digested tilings, and regurgi- 
tated them in a startling form, 
forced on the audience a revalua- 
tion of its prejudices and flung at 
them a language restructured in 
such a way as to be dangerous, 
subversive and full of puin. 

It was of real significance that a 
pltiy suffused with Anglo-Saxon 
sexual terminology playing in these 
same theatres before mine provoked 
no similar response. It is one thing 
for the working class to be seen as 

If you would like your arts activi- 
ties meutioned on this page, send 
or telephone the details tn the 
THES, New Printing House Square, 
200 (Jriw’s Inn Road, London. WC IX 



BEE t- 01-837 1234 (Akin Franks, 
ext. 7751, or Lynne Truss, ext.- 
7467). We hnve already had n very 
good response and will do our bpst 
to include as many items as wc can. 
Copy deadline for the January arts 
page Is January 2. 




Tuesday, December. 1G. ■, Great 
Hall, Goldsmith's. College. Viennese, 
evuiung. NCOS Orchestra, - John 
Grorgiodis. ' 

• Until , December 21. ... Sairisbury 
Centre, Urtivcrpihr of East ' Anglin* 
Anderson ! Collection . ’ of Avt 
; Nouveau. ; 

.Until December 2%. Galcrio fit 
Etienne, New York. Gustav' Klimt 
and Egon Schiele a rare showing 
oif major ’work's: '; . -. . ' . ' 

U trill December ’31.' Warwick' 
Gallery, London, : Julm 
recent pafvluas, With sculpture hml 
drawings 1971-1980. 

' Until January. .'.11: CUffe Castle 
Art, Gallery, Keighley; Yorkshire. 
The Legacy ': continuing "traditions 
pf .nprth-vfest epast Indian art. 

. .Until January S. The Crawfords. 
Centre; St.. Andrews University, 
Beauty, Beasts, arid Ballgowns ; the 
'■Work of> Lady Heiu[eua GiImpur. i-. . 

..Until . January 11, . WbltcchapcT 
;Ajf£’ Gallery, Landot), :-Ma* Beck- : 
mitlii > the triptych p.“ 

Friday, Jailuafy 16. North East • 
Lap do n Polytechnic. International 
Jaaai-' Concert. 

. Wednesday,* January Hr Society 
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London.- Alfred Enpnel -lectfires on ■ 
A -Tributary Theatre-: .the Quasiors. 
1029*197«r.- ‘ :v * '■■" * : 

, WatlttMday,. ■' January ' • 28. ,-■ Trent ' 
polytechnic^ v! Alison H«rri|)Cni 

(snprfttio) : ahd David Owen Norris' 
-I piahq), ! - rodfdJ ..! ] 

*! Prrtjn . Jmiunry: -20. to -MnrCh ■ 


■■a. Pramj.Febriiarv 4 to March 23, 
Trout , Folytech Pic, EIgh t !' weekly 
.'ftfcfftUiflts- /I'-Ait:'-'- Ijifroiluctio'n i ftf; 
^Iterdry.: Criticism ; tutorj- Neville . 

■ ^ -TTf-Sm-AV tn . 
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It' Was" taken Professor Reginald 
Dodwell of Manchester Urii versify’ i 
Whitworth Art .Gallery eight years 
to negotiate a unique loan from, the 
St h t$ f Jewish . Mus&m h) : Ijtag^j* 

- It 1$ called Jewish Art Treasiiret!' 
From 'Praguei and . runs at the gal- 
lery, until .Tuqsday. . 

Above is a detail from one of the 
photogrnph$on display, Trqnsporfji- 
t ion of * Jews from ■ Plzen . to ■ T.creztii. 
■..- The ironic significance of, thb ex-.' 
hibition, is that most of -the aollec- 
tlqn ..was : originally . assembled .by. 
•Lhe NflzIs as their record : of an .‘Vex-; 
ti.net ; face M «r Part qf tbe exhibitibn 
indicates ! thfr 4Q v eIdpmdnt of. the . 
Jewish,- MuSeum i itaelf. . .In 1940 Jt 
I; way .merely i a -few works, of religious 
Are gathered .-by - 1 eathusia^ts; but by 
rhe ena bfA tHo . War . lt ; Was rhq 
: ^reftfBSt ChllectioJi'of Jewish objects 
i-eVor broilghr togetiter,' . .. •. 

r Alntpsf ii-30(l examples ! nfjewifih 
! .hr.t-.afe, on display. . -.These incliido 
. synagogue: textiles from 1 the-'mid- 
sevonteenth ceptury., ■ • ■■ , . 1 ; ■ v. 

jfe .tKe thirrfcdi' nimlvM'Sary 
of ihe.-ntutfatim'p foundation, and 
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degraded, sex-obsessed, foiil-spvken 
or emotionally dead, hut our rulers ? 
The old theatre, the ancient place 
of English expression, draws blond. 
Cheap, clumsy, free, iL has power 
lo wound. 

The more celebrated arguments 
nt l-he National over Howard 
Brcnton's Romuns in Uriiuin under- 
lined these factors over again. Not 
that the National is cheap, and the 
controversy superbly reveals thut 
neither Is it free. Who owns the 
place? Not the public, clearly, who 
enn at least be relied upon to be 
curious and supremely uncensorious. 
No, the sick wurd "National” is 
degraded again to stand for a 
clique, the governing clique, who 
dispense public money as they see 
fit. At least rhe old patrons spent 
their own cash. And once again, the 
linguistic issues creep in. The play’s 
language is dirty. The pitiful figure 
of Milton Shulnien, encrusted with 
dead notions like the Titanic heaved 
off the bed of the sea, declares the 
writing Is bad, dirty and bad. Sud- 
denly, the abusive terms shimmer 
with dignity. Opposition of this sort 
is fit to be sucked. The shambling 
nrmy of the opposition, unsettled 
by their old enemies, actors, writer 
and S'taga, see their palace scan- 
dalized, the hall of mirrors, securely 
reflecting their dignity and truth, 
suddenly bawls rudely of this 
nation’s sin. The longing for censor- 
ship is revealed as an historical 
twitch which loathes not only 
offence, but art, which finds arc 
permissible only when possessed 
and language ever » monster ready 
to leap. It is simple to see their 
comic grotcsqueucss as archaic and 
palsied, but better tn remember 
their old will to murder, if not by 
the censorship axo, by the garotte 
of finance. By writing in the shelter 
of public money we deliver our- 
«[Wep.tp ttwjpmifrgtjrs, the officials, 
the political creatures of cash. Oiir 
existence is as precarious ns any 
dramatist at any time in our history. 

Howard Barker's latest jilay, No 
End of Blaine opens at the Oxford 
Playhouse in February. ■' 


The LSE’s campaign to enumer 
thj effect., of Government policy 
on overseas students grows more 
intense by the week. 

Flans are well advanced for the 
school's Third World Art 
Exhibition next March proceeds 
fmni which will help me LSE's 
1930s Fund from its present figure 
of £8GO,OQO towards the E2m 
target. The fund's purpose is to 
he*P fin unco well qualified 
students unable to meet the full 
cost. 

The exhibition's coordinator, Mrs 
Yvonne Craig hopes that in a 
ss-pm-ate showing at a luter date 
the exhibitors will also be able to 
muke some money from -their 
own sales. 

According to Mrs Cniig items 
to look out for include those nf 
former LSE student Yuksel 
Sovlemez, Turkey's Consul General 
in Britain, and Nadir Thurnni, a 
youuq Tanzanian who has been 
promised a one-man show at the 
Commonwealth Institute. 


■im 


.simply because of The ^ 
manufacturers' reticcn £fiin 
crediting their desiR! e f,\ 

College of Art in 1967 hfi 
Slivers step-daughter 
Peer ess, and became'S 
Middlesex archives W R 
was merged into Middle? 
Poly technic in 1973. 

Essex University's drama 
department lives In the 
seeing its most recent pr ^ 
Landmark, make its mart ? 
London. Last week dkecioA 
Lmigdon-Mead was muted » 
optimism, although there £ 
expressJons of interest fro^ 
Half Moon and the' RSC Win] 
The play is substantially ih» 
(substantially onlv since M 
aided and a betted by the nJ 
playwright Steve Gooch, rj' 

Despite the legacy of unp ul 
activism, LoniZmork ij not,, 
didactic ta you might expett- 
certainly less so than the Alwt 
Free’s recent touring wodjnw 


The constricted world of the critic 


StTJn the Wilderness; the 
if of literature today 
ilnffrev H. Hartman 

br&*! ss ' £ 0 1 

- the New Criticism 
» ' 

p0485 1 1208 G 

E ^nis Ponoghue 

E^eaaid that all philosophers 
Either Platonists or Arlstote- 
E,; Northrop Frye, that all liter- 
£7 ytics are either Iliad critics 
Etorrev critics. A further pair- 
t « B ests Itself as especially 


duction to the Method of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Derrida’s Glas: whatever 
we call them, we have also to call 
them something else. 1 

Hartman calls them philosophical 
criticism, a phrase not quite up to 


wmcti according to the OED Is " a 
Greek chorlc hymn, vehement and 
wild in character, hence a speech 
or writing in vehement or inflated 
style ", It is dose enough to Hart- 
man’s purpose, since he thinks die 
only way of responding to “the 
deemonry of art* 1 is by imitating 
its daemonry. In a gruff moment he 
asks whether any critic has value 
who is only a critic. To which I 
renlv : nerheps not, but I can’t 


& 
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Ms 
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defines it as “ anri-crulse, bo 
necessarily anti-nuclear 1 . 

I t was commissioned by Eua. 
the Arts Council, but the iliul 
aspect is only half it$ fuDnm: 

required ^ence te most people 

development of'the 

conception to its perfonauaiJa i * work of art, .we study 
the whole project acctaife Si ^.hun® 11 unagl nation as a form 


the whole 
per cent o 



priiSt 1 SSEffK hnag I nation as a form 
Z?it ”lb( rnedotn ; the imagination is the 
>t tneir course wl Igj h ^ aspect of freedom. 


William Shakespeare^ pictured' hare 
on a recent visit to the Cumbrian 
\own qf diversion, lias gone into 
the serious business' of Foolery: 
The Bard, 1 alios Phillip Ryd e T. was 
xfptil Recently i ^erfortnipgvat -unlvor- 
si ties, and! schools.’; , ■■ • V- , 
.Ryder, who studied English and 
dranja at Manchester University ind 
then topk a Certificate of Education 


ana He s pea re persona. Depending on 
the ;]evel ' of, Interest among ^his 
audiences he 'was. -able to field 
questions aboilt souices . and influ- 
ence ih the' plixyS, da. well a? .avoid 
embarrassment . about the Identity 
af the Dark Lady of . the ■Sdiinets'. 1 ' . 

• Nq W he has; at least temporarily, 
abdndtnjod Will jn~ fav6ur qf ,-a 
creature of his own 'invention,' 
Peterltln Rlprtelnfant -The 'pome -is 
an ahagrtm of. three great Elfttfbe- 
stage: foob, iTarleton,':' Kemp 
and Afnup. Bis programme includes 
songs, ballads and ;■ ti a n c es Jrdm 




From tlie cover of (he current 
LSE magazine, by Nadir Tharnni. 

Help nnd Advice for the 
exhibition are coming from the 
British Council, tlie embassies * 
whose students come to LSE, and 
various cultural organisations 
such Ho the Commonwealth Arts 
Association. 

I 

There is hope for all those who 
have missed the Peter Macknrcll 
exhibition. An Interior Journey, 
which ends today at the Dixnu 
Gallery in’ the University of London 
Institute of Education. Those much- 
praised paintings will reconvene 
at Goldsmiths* College, New Cross, 
between January 12 and February 
13. 

• The works chronicle their author’s 
loss and recovery of vision. 
Macknrell bociune fll in Fehruury 
with a virus ‘which iiow looks 
certain to be multiple sclerosis. Ho 
kept notes of his experiences, and 
the resulting paintings have been 
described by Dr Gordon Jackson, 
senior rpgiitrar at Guy’s as " n 
unique record of the subjective 
experience of this son of visual 
loss." 

After Goldsmith's they go on • 
permanent display nt'Giiy's. 

■ Philosophy and. the arts 'havo .mat 
!at Lancaster University. A course 

is now available there which applies 
philosophical enquiry and analysis 
to problems that may arise out of . 
the study of literary, visual, musical 
■and theatrical forma- - 

Alj course students will tftkp a • 
specially- designed programme;.-.. • 
taught by .hiembers.qf. tbfr ! .,•••• 
participating departments: Thqsa 
include : English, Frepch, Geripan,' 
Uaiian, Russian,- art .and ■ 
-environment, music. 1 theatre studies, 
classic^ and archeology, ' sociology 
and . psychology. ; 

■ Says. Professor. iFt'aqk Sibley of . 
the philpspphy department : 
Students -of the arts frequently find 
'jheinsqlvejr faced, with underlying- ; 
■problems qpd presuppositions as . : 
■thCy. attempt tq ' undors tan d : tind • . 


"■ ««« TbtlKl that such freedom is finite 

Cruise missiles portAife fetw»der the assumption null, 
town of Newport should ta« a Iterary cntic 

exhaustive record of iis. domr*-: “ii t6 “lS„ J{u 

life hv rtin vo«r iw) Tti* >«», M normally regards teaching 

doc umen ta ry Til otoflrapb^v * tt^jormofjis talent 

department of Gwent Colkltd , apeak ®*. 

Higher Education has erabaritj| _ 8nd - SSSS^S 

«m a pictorial record to spin ? 

the decade. Thatij enough to be going 

Tito first of tha 10 prsjem. , * ' .... ■ . „ M 


ino niot or liio pi ujtiiv t • . 

The Family, is published neu LjjJ IfAaf-MU) ugh for Geoffrey 
wuck nad contain! 200. phQi^TPf 1 ^ 1 ' He Itad* such' a pro- 
of 28 families who anrecd u |™« ronstrictiuE He resents 
*’ sit” for the survey. Ii u f^wfotlon, which he has prac- 
edited by Sir Tom Hopkins* ISM*. **** years, by which 
former editor of Picture Pea • Reamed to be a secon- 

recently retired director of ih g^^whsaryient to the 
qrlmnl nf Toiimnllsm st Lj refl “- The convention 
University College, Cardiff. CJ calls “ the Arnold- 

Sir Tom’s direction and with * JM^Wfdat , the axitqn that a- 

IrSsl-M ^ 

tMk ^ gnt SlgSlttSf- as H a r ™“£ 

Piihlicntion coincides '*»■* Mntp^oy, maintained Just 
exhibition Newport ^ T. S. Eliot and Lionel 

fit the NewnorlArt Ga»BT.k* gH" ^ Arnold, and he aaso- 
Frost Sauare. md 2 the minor vdrtuea, 

Arhfi Is free. . . JS P«Hteneas, and the cleanll* 
Admission is tree. nm to godliness. He 

•"■■ l 1 1 1 ; . r £■ n,? Trilling for worrying 

rim Arts Council iJ M/WI 18 '- 15 J®,? Paradox of teaching 
.i hterflturo so- unlike the 

ft* teS iV Im write. ”T Tho .am. 

iii^nf overv andtarii 0 ^ Jo.sorhe extent what 

•aWfe'f • be ** mlnd d£ 

There ar° ftjj.doei i not believe '.fliat; 

^0 plnstejs a a a i«o he now cultivates a 

• ".oil as the ■‘“"fjJ .Hugh*. . . 5*®% mi \ entirely his own. He- 
accompany poa>J s inMuifi ■ J^aobscribe to the value the' 
MjicDiarmid concordat «p£ 

l he exhibition > Jl of .-society, tradition. tite> 

Hayward Gal^J^t. • fitoal, ah/* lSde^eful 

h .K'ry^W- 

SSEEmiBS sfe «.«. 


super vision of phowgripW JJ 
John Charity »nd Ron. MJfgf 
the students took almost 

Pl ^ Publication coincides U «• 
exhibition, Newport FtmwL ^ 
ni tho Newport Art Gall^j jj 
Frost Square, until Pecc*^ 1 
Admission Is free- . 

The Arts Council i* jfif. 

tho first retrospective 

fur London of work 


un.iuiiiunnsu vy. BUUlGBa iCBUlIlga. 

forced out or Industrious hordes of 
students”. Is that what goes on at 
Yale? There- are indeed problems 
in university teaching, starting with 
the fact that there.is no longer any 
shared knowledge or lore to which 
we may appeaL- But . Hartman’s 
irritation Js -irritating.. My own view 
is that, short of inheriting a for- 
tune, .teaching is the best way of 
making a living; and the con- 
ditions we meet Tn university class- 
rooms are pretty tolerable, as con- 
ditions go. 

Naturally, Hartman's sentiments 
have affected his style. Hi one mood 
he is a vigorous, witty, trenchant 
writer, formidably lucid and pole- 
mical. Many -of his sentences make' 
me feel, “I wish I had said that”. 3 
But some of them make me wonder o 
whether or not it would be worth x 
the labour of understanding them. £ 
Hartman’s students do not deserve g 
the low grade he has given them s 
if they are willing and able to 
Cope with these words, culled 
from Criticism in the Wilderness: 
asyndetic, maieuric,. affranchizing, 



plain truth is that there, is no 
posse, the . mass mind is pursuing 
riot Hartman or .me but its own 


apodictic, aleatory, iconotnania, pleasures. 

recomexLuaUzatdan, chiastlc, stig- Given lifs niolq argument about 
made, paranaxnana, stichomythia, critics releasing themselves , from 
and allegoresis. No wonder he likes attendance upoq texts,, it is imper- 
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evaluate wpvks of literatufe, music , 
and pthq'r- arts, Since many of the : 
quesliohsi ralfieu are’-bpSl colly 
phUtjaopjiical,- they are' unable, * ".- 
-witimut rin , adriq Mate lilulosophicnl f 
.itralning^ tb ;p|jrsuri their interest, in. 

•; thris^ * pi*o blems rial^f actori ly.” . , ' . 

■/; A.- cofieptloh- of jiecorqtivd: .art : 

■ 

lat'fhe Miisbum nf LbOdon until 
r lh 'CM 1 df ,j qii b ary t i The' eXhi bits ; 

■ '^i, ■- •-••• y.,»- ■ 'i ir ■ 

: sr':A'X '. ■'■ ' ■; 


j ne secouu u. BrU : 
one* month coupes plqca *2 
.administrators. £ $3 20 » 
January,, 19 to F eDr “ u j 
.City ; Universlt¥ a C^ Und ^j 

•Northampton Kg? 

course, jVf^atorS; 
to help ceti j 

gallerfes, the® ^ pan ics 
jopera' and dance Mi 

orchestras at tho P^ iVDK? 
'careers, It Slpg.^ 

as book-keeping. P UU *T'. ... . 
Jicensingi .. !;• • . 




m now 


in literary 
demanding 


Hie .ivdrk’ of. criticism 
unless . ft - is itself 

I Critic- 5)itt J rieO- 

iha Q decorum -nnd give 

htbv "I?v pf^'eritUusiAsni, 

,* e V, thrill of sub* 


iws re*s^poi ,er ^ .prtcUr sqr$ 1 
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and allegoresis. No wonder he Hkes 
Carlyle. Indeed, I feel, reading the 
new Hartman, what Emerson seems 
to have felt on reading Sartor 
Resartus and pondering " the oddity 
oE the vehicle”, He wrote to Car- 
Jyle in a letter Hartman has the 
nerve to quote in his ns w book: 

Did ever wise and philanthropic 
author use ao defying a diction? 
As if society Were not sufficiently 
shv of truth without providing it 
beforehand with an objection to 
. the form. Can it be that this 
humor proceeds , front ' a despair 
of ■ finding • ' a ' contemporary 
audience? So he pleased to skip 
. . those excursive ' involved glees, 
■and give' us the simple air, with- 
out the volley of venations, 
Hartman, quite . capable . of prOduc-, 
ing simple airs. Indulges himself in 
excursive' glees, possibly in compenj ■ 
sation for 1 the obligatory routine of 
teaching ; and now he has made it 
a principle. .Moat oj- his glees Are; 
puns ; - he can’t leave *! run ’V alone 
uutil he has set it jumping through 
“rune * to “ruinV. ■ * • ;• • 

Where other critics, speak and 1 
Wte to be understood, Hartinan 
hopes to make understanding doubt 
itself,' and speaks to show °ow- we 
are compromised by speech. He 
take* freedoms; so that he cen show 
that' freedoni ds taostiy delusion 
"Today ”, he says, “our depressed' 

• corisfelOusness • that jhe , . 

will Bet us is hot alleviated; by the 

• thouriit. that; our finest readers are 
i. merely dqmonstrpting over ancl over . 

1 ritfnin • that- everything natural . or. . 


tlneiit to examine the way Hartman 
reads such things. Still, his new, -book 
includes an elaborate gloss on Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams’s famous poem 


'•The Hed Wheelbarrow”: 

• so much depends. 
up oij f • " 

a red wheel 
bnrrow ’ 

. :■ glazed viith roifi • . ; 

\tiatOr . 

( : beside thewhite ; 

chickens. ' ' ^ 

Hartman comments': . 1 

Tlie cleanliness, ' however,- of WH-« 
liams's phrasing depends so much 
on what is edged out that we 
become more interested in what 
is not there then in what; is. The 
" red wheelbarrow • moves Us into 
the forgetfulness of. pure percep* 
don, but also suggests someone 
1 can’t stand his own mind ; It is.es 
. functional q carrier of the cultural 
' surplus or whatever nonplusses 
clean thinking as Ford's ilifck cars 
; and other vehicular gadgets made 
in . America. 1 A wheel is a , wlieCj. 
however glossy, however, intri- 
cate : .the earth, itself is a wheel 
we forget. Gilded chariots, or red 
V wheelbarrows ere equally soothers 
. of memory, anti-mneraonic. like a 
-pastoral nature^’ that- hides its 
motives.. The , strength -oL pure 
. poetry resides, ' then, . .like .. pll 

f io etry, .Jn the Impure, elements 
t cuts .pat,, elides, . covers up, 
. negates, represses depends 
on: nnd tke strength of fmpura 
very, Jdt 


about forgetfulness and : memory. 

. Hartman’s relation to. the poem Is 
loose, but. lie (has hot promised to 
keep It strict : it is by playing fast 
end loose with the poem . that he 
has secreted his Sentences.. 'If you 
want the sentences— <aod I-«Oj I do 
—you must give him «U the lati- 
tude he wants.. But the prospect of 
givlne lesser ctltlca the same glee- 
ful aDowance isn’t a pretty picture. 

Frank Lentricchia has not asked 
for any concession, unless such a 
request is implicit In his assump- 
tion that literary criticism means 
the theory of criticism, a. pursuit to 
be understood' in philosophical 
terms. TSie critics he .discusses are 
theorists' l ' he . is interested : in, the 
validity of their theories, Dot in tho 
cogenay of 'their application to tho 
: reaflipg.- of poems and othec . fic- 
tions.. ... .. •* 

•The book begins with ft chapter 
on Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism, and 
goes on to examine several versions 
of existentialism, phenomenology, 
structuralism, add post-structuralism. 
These pages involve elaborate argu- 
ments ' with Sartre. ' Heidegger, 
SausBurp, Poulfct. -LSvl -Strauss, Bar- 


than in, the DerrideAn deconstruction 
he has' taken' up in the past few 
years. The account of Harold- Bloodi 
emphasizes, quite accurately, that 
his theory of poetic influence is an 
attempt to establish the continuity 
of Romanticism in modern thought 
and feeling. LentricChia thinks tndt 
Bloom has oeen conducting a major 
conflict with Derrida, but T, S. Eliot 
still seems to me Bloom's chief 
enemy. To overcome Eliot Is far 
more important to his Interests than 
to. overcome Derrida. 

Lentrlcclda’s quarrels with 
his fouc American critics are 
tougli occasions,* formidably 
precise. learned in philo- 
sophical- allusion. But X do* not 
understand why he Is so angry. I 
do not love post-structuralism; but 
I cannot find it necessary to say, 
as Lentricchia does, that “ What Is 
called ptat-structuralism (it can be 
identified by. sucji signposts as 


material is fntiresting, coutinu- 


■ trievably into tha stupor of a self- 
satisfied solipsism ”. .1 understand 
the words, but riot the fury In thpm. 

■ As for the- evidence of almost total 

f ori fusion in contemporary critics; 

6-. is not surprising, IE we boar' in 
mind that criticism is neither ft. 
science nor an- art. but a. rhetoric, 
and that most . critics no unready 
ahd untrained into- philosophical 






f nti pTA?',; teesanim- ifaters 
“ Vale's inp’p- 


Kefi W.M*; "W and non- 
: by. -the ^ Keep 1 plusse?” is pure Hartman: also 

v: f “V bf Sa 8 poSe- But the the buzz of excursive implication 


argue with the critics he wetota to. 
track down. Four in particular t E. 
D. Hirsch, Paul de Man, -Murray 
Krieger, and Harold - Bloom. He is 
sevorr oh each of them. Mostly what 
ho finds In thatu is confusion.; . 

Hirsch 1 is - deemed to -be "• uncon- 
vincing ”, mainly' because he has 
' grossly misunderstood . Heidegger 
and Gadamer. Lentrlcchla's account 
of Krieger presents him as trying to 
lOvepost-struCturnlisni While remain* 
; ing some kind of existentialist ; a 
neat trick if, it could be managed. 
Paul Vde- Man is presented • as .« 
sinister figure, the- Godfather .of 
contemporary criticism. An existen- 
tialist: with affiliations to Hegel, 
Heidegger and Sartre, he is shown 
' to be far more deeply immersed In 
die Zeitgeist oE postwar Europe 


Oricounters. Aesthetic theories are 
mostly occasional strategies, ad hoc 

E ffairs, they are. rarely worked out 
i advance of their immediate neod. 
i So it is off. the point to read, say, 1 
■; Bjoom. - de Man, Kermode, Frye, 

. and Krieger in the same spirit. | a 
• which you read Kant anp Hegel, ' ■ 

- . As for Lentricchia^. own theoreti- 
cal position: Ito rim B^n.-onlv n 
few hints and duesscS, His book 
ends by gesturing.-, rather des- 
perately, ' .toward Michel Foucdiilt, 
but: I. do dot- find 'the gbsturd 
nftlcant or Wise. . I (An 1 1 think ohahy- 
thing -in Foucault which would form 
the oasis of * literary theory j be- 

? ides, he has not shown any interest 
n such a thing., i. 

Professor Donoghue holds - the 
Henry James chair of letters at New 
York University. 
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The TUC’s access to political power 


TuC t the growth of a pressure 
group 1868-1976 
by Ross M. Martin 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £14.00 > 

ISBN 0 19 822475 3 

The no-man’s land which lies 
between tlio history of institutions 
such as the TUC and the analysis 
of government and political parlies, 
is hostile to investigation not simply 
because of past secrecy or surviving 
myths about “ illegitimate ” activity, 
or even operation of the thirty-year 
rule but because institutions, parties 
and the state apparatus differ 
generlcally, respond to different 
constituencies, and arc changed in 
response to different forces. The 
Jiisroriai or political scientist who 
tries to chare Che growth of political 
influence needs a highly flexible 
methodology and the ability to 
master obscure, dull or tanializlngly 
incomplete archives. 

Professor Martin sets out to 
trace the evolution of Lhe TUC from 
1868 ns a pressure group (a term 
ho carefully qualifies), its fluctuat- 
ing influence on government, and 
ns authority over constituent unions. 
Deriving his methodology from 
Beer and, more particularly, Eck- 
stein’s work on pressure groups, he 
applies it to a fairly Jong historical 
period. For reasons which, initially 
at least, are valid, access to the seat 
of political power is taken as an 
index of influence. 

Unfortunately what the early 
stages of the narrative gain from 


measuring an activity that can easily 
be documented from the TUC’s own 
archives is progressively eroded 
during die period after 1915; and a 
reliance oil - published, often out- 
dated literature to bolster TUC 
sources leads to one-sided, even 
misleading Interpretations of 
general episodes (such as the lata 
1920s rationalization ’’) or particu- 
lar matters (such as the 1924 dis- 
pute about the TUC seeing drafts 
of industrial bills before introduc- 
tion to Parliament — a practice intro- 
duced iu 1919 and interrupted by 
MacDonald, avid for “constitu- 
tional u proprieties). 

As a catulogue raisonnde of the 
TUC's published relations with 
government, its deputations to 
ministers, and the responses passed 
on to constituent unions, together 
with Martin’s sound assessment of 
tile TUC’s often extrnvngant claims 
to influence, the narrative chapters 
constitute a useful addition to 
trades union history. Through them 
emerges a more general sense of 
culturnl change, the increasing 
sophistication of the General Coun- 
cil in contrast to the naivety of the 
old Parliamentary Committee, and 
its surprisingly long-lived public 
emphasis on ' access to Parliament 
rather than to departments of state. 

During and after the First World 
War, however, “ access ” diminished 
in value as a measure of effective- 
ness. By the late 1920s it. had become 
a formality, important, as Martin 
shows, to the TUC’s self-image, in 
maintaining its internal authority in 
the movement, but in itself inade- 


quate as a means to assess political 
Influence. To distinguish between 
ritual gestures and substantive bar- 
gaining requires more than a read- 
ing of published communiques from 
either side. Sadly for their suppor- 
ters* cases, TuC leaders were 
usually content with rhe show, but 
for others, as Disraeli wrote in 
Sybil, “receiving a deputation is 
like sham marching ; an immoqse 
dust and no progress ”. Only in rhe 
section on die Second World War 
do the multiple forms of interaction 
find_ balance. What follows is an 
inevitably sketchy survey of the sub- 
sequent thirty years, constrained by 
reliance on tne original pressure 
group schema. 

So much reliance on TUC sources 
leads to a double distortion : 
emphasis on, almost reification of 
the TUC, to the detriment of its 
context ; and a heavy concentration 
on relationships with successive 
governments — and not even depart- 
ments of state. Much of the detail, 
valuable as it is, therefore lacks 
focus : Neville Chamberlain’s deal- 
ings with Citrine can be interpreted 
quite differently from the other side. 
Conversely the TUC itself is depic- 
ted here as evolving, vis-d-vis indivi- 
dual unions or tilia shop stewards 
movement, only in its own terms ; 
the sense of a heterogeneous, com- 
plex organism, a trades union 
movement is lost. 

A serious omission, one which 
vitiates the author’s claim that this 
study advances the theory of pres- 
sure groups, is that It almost en- 
tirely ignores the employers' side. 
The view that the TUC’s pressure 


on government developed as a by- 
product of the pre-1914 struggle 
with organized industry and capital, 
which it could not win in any other 
way, may be open to challenge, but 
the most cursory reading of state 
archives during and since the First 
World War indicates thut conflict 
and harmony between the two sides 
of Industry had become primary 
concerns of government, ft is no 
remedy to deal with this in the 
section on rhe 1960s when in fact 
" access ” had been made customary 
a generation before. 

Measuring influence, ns Martin 
argues, is far from easy. It Is not 
made easier by taking a yardstick, 
“ access ”, however well chosen, and 
pursuing It relentlessly across time, 
when other variables change. Speci- 
fic case histories drawn from many 
complementary archives, as yet un- 
deciphered exchanges between in- 
stitutions, movements and the state, 
will help to define the nature of 
an institution that, like its em- 
ployers’ counterpart, lias grown be- 
yond a . pressure group. Not all 
TUC activities 'are of equal weight. 
Like contemporary politicians and 
civil servants, h [storians have to 
evaluate a body swathed in and 
often nourished by ritual, yet suf- 
ficiently representative' and politi- 
cally ubiquitous to stand in a dis- 
tinct category. 

Keith Middlem&s 

Dr Keith Middlemns is reader in 
history at the University of Sussex, 


Letting the facts speak for themselves 


British Coalminers in the Nine- 
teenth Century : a social history 
by John! 'Benson 
GilV‘& Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 7171 0880 7 

John ’ BenWn ’ : Is ■' fifjfrt' ' - to 

bcmoaii the lack of serious atten- 
tion paid to tl)e social history of 
the British colliers. Institutional' 
trade-union history has long been 
dominant in this field, with die 
voice and aspirations of the /coal- 
miners too readily encapsulated in 
and so often distorted .by die 
"Official" manifesto or the dusty 
committee minute. Benson's enth- 
usiasm- for 'oar rectirig this imbalance 
is -obvious from the -impressive 
array of. prlmpiy . (or; hear- primary) 
■material , ■ he -has! - collected tap 
-evidence i.df the - miner, at • work, 
home, ,EUtd -at; play. Ho has, in 
addition, provided • a very brief 
account of die- nineteenth-century 
growth- of the. industry - together 


TTYTT*^ 


with some welcome details of earn- 
ings (as distinct from wage rates) 
and of the varying types of mining 
settlement to be round in (be coat 
producing regions. 

• The result can be read with profit 
' Is a R* c . ta !Ut . It 

informative Especially Jn details ' of 
working methods, leisure activities 
ana self-help provision) and notably 
consistent in purpose- However, its 
achievements do uot altogether com- 
pensate for Its more obvious short- 
comings. There is little In Benson’s 
book of the “new” social history, 
nls approach being distinctly 
. descriptive, avoiding . theoretical 


■He- overemphasizes points by pro- 
..yldidg ' ff number of fairly similar 
quotations; and Considers [% an' ade- 


quate representation of . the distinc- 
tive regionalism of the industry If 
tne documented evidence is shown 


to be varied in its geographical 
scope. But there Is virtually no 
discussion of the interpretative 
value of the social evidence 
either for the student of mining 
history or of labour history 
- m, general. .Were .contemporary atti- 
tudes to collective bargaining, tech- 
nology and direct action influenced 
by the prevailing social customs, life 
styles and working habits In the 
various coalfields 7 
Will tlie economic historian 
anxious to understand productivity 
fluctuations in nineteenth-century 
coalmining interpret the available 
statistical data more, authoritatively 
If he understands the attitudes and 
customs surrounding relations at 
■ the coal faca in Durham- compared, 
say, with those in South Wales or 
Derbyshire? Did tlie miners 
succeed m. gny way in., using - their' 
knowledge Or Working practices -in 
the industry or the particular 
bonds forged between different 
classes of . workmen to their advan- 
tage, in negotiations over wages.arid 


conditions? If so, liow did tiicsc 
influences vary between region-; 
and what importance should we 
attach to the weight of “ social ’’ 
factors as against economic, politi- 
cal or Institutional ones ? 

. .. IE, Benson had .concentrated on 
relating hb narrative to the wider 
aspects of the development or 
British mining in the nineteenth 
century, he would have idem I Tied 
the social history element of the 
story more Instructively and made 
It more difficult for the subject to 
be as neglected in the future as it 
has been in the past. 

As it is, lie has provided students 


of the industry with n useful and 
generally well-written book, but 
tine which will still require refer- 


ence to the more familiar texts for 
It? value to be fully appreciated. 

- ’ : 'W; R’.GarsIde 

W. lb. Gar side Is senior lecturer in 
economic history at the University 
of Birmingham. < 


Slavery and ABoLirroN 
A Jwvnjd or Coauaniht Studies 
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Jnuhrtkror OpXO InebvUodiJ *(8.00 
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The UK’s national ledger 


Balance . of Payments Thdory and 
the United Kingdom Experience 
by A, P. Thiclwall y - - ? 

Macmillan* £15.00 and £6.50/ ■ * ' 
-ISBN. 0 333 24367 6 and 24368 4; ■ 

tHe Unr^d' Kingdom is a spiaty 
opep economy, thus the net income 
of economic transactions with the 


essentials of balance of payments 
theory and. practice. .In this hook 
professor Thirl wall compares and 
appraises critically the many varied 
approaches to ‘.tha balance of pay- 
ments while offering much more 
thah a > straightforward survey of 
the. -literature. > He presents the 


trarisacnohs are . usefully i summed 


Pott lathktr.S.*,' ' 
f «#>' frf Mute, U ifythrt iff the, 

■ cvf«T»tr / kj wi^'rtq rate.) '. 


The balance,' o£: payments -arc count 
Ipdicatea^a .country's, relative: Ccor 
ndmic strength; Jt: is 1 also! ah /index 
of the. success dr otherwise of its 
economic .policies; During the 1960s 
the ,,Ddhtiye etrep^th .of the United 
Kingdotn^ibajante ofvpaynicntir.fral 
regarded with:; favour ;, .bututhe 
bdrsistqnc fmhateij&i •’ durnngt: .the 
I96fe ; J and T97gs Vwere- taken i: to 


i; Thirlw^l .opens' ; with .a cleat 
exppsitiqn of 'thqj baldnce. pf pay- 
ments; ; aicdunts and a discussion, 
of the operation of the fdrtlgn ex- 

l»Tl ta tlra Ma.Ui .V.'J iai—ij' ■ • i * i. *.«: 


to the balance of payments ; inter- 
nai and external .balance:; .import 
functions ; and export functions. A 
detailed history of . the ..United King- 
dom balance of. payments up to 
1977, including, a polemic on. -the 
floating pound, in 1972, is presented 
.in chapter seven. 

The last two 'chapters are par- 
ticularly interesting and a careful 
veadlpg is extremely rewarding. 
• -Here Thirlwall dlscusse? die Ipipol t- 
: ancevof export-led growth: present- 
fngi Hif ek partied gt’b^h.jbodel with 
' a r balance of payments’- constraint. 
, He treats the balance of payments 


Transport Economics 

P* C. Stubbs. W, t ■■ 
M. Q. Delvi ' T » 
Allen & Unwin, Elian an j». 
ISBN 0 04 33^088 3 gg 

Even though stages of 
trial revolution in’ Brit* 
gone under the names of l 
age and the railway Z 
importance of transport if. 
mic development still h 
stated. Reductions in tbJ 
transport allow product^ 
larger market area to be r 
(rated in a single place, isds 
turn allows producer! u 
advantage of whatever tm 
of scale may. be possible, h 
absence of great economltiof, 
the reduction in tmaim 
allows greater choice by 
sumer 'as the products oi ^ 
taut manufacturing centres k, 
cheaper. 

It follows that the com oft 
port is a major factor In diim 
ing tlie pattern of locaiion ail 
technology which can be i 
These interrelationships ire 
basis for the economics oi lot* 
one of the most neglected held 
economics, particularly in Bra 
To their credit Stubbs, TYis,i 
Dalvi Include chapters on *$c 
equilibrium” and " modeh oi r 
senger traffic ” In tbdr bool. 1 
first outlines elements oi to 
theory, the second etamm 
modelling urban and imtrib 
passenger travel. ' 

The eutliors seem to bare J 
that because these subjects 
rarely dealt with in texts on in 
port economics they are only ‘ 
able for more advanced sU 
and so these chapters are de'b 
a-.ely aimed at a higher level : 
t!ie rest of the hook. This Is >; 
becauso .the opportunity is b 
showing, us/iig simple compr* 
stutics, the way in which W 
in the cost of transport ; will a 
pal terns of location, which 1st 
affect the demand hr. tn>S| 
This interconnexion is,. 
what much work in urban kw 
theory over the past twenty Jt 
has attempted to expliaate ; r" 
over, a gi'eat deal of this *««! 
been by former, transport kmw 
who have realized that urba n 
port problems can only oe 

stood by ah understdnduij 
urban loqatlon. 

■ Considered solely 
coursos in transport 
book should be 
Uuliko almost ail odjr m 
texts it does nqt.-concaflj^^ 
slvely on urban M** 

but includes . chapters , 

and shipping. , J 

Other areas covered ^ 
Ivsop of demand 
iii0 policies, inv f£S|r iS^ 
attention to polk* 

and. government 
It ewers 
u nn evenness is 
multiple ahthorg» iP w ^ 


, ' -T-i— - - TT 1 ,- V ^ i • I/* 

question 'he hoses 
is;. *1 Should equilibrium' Be .defined 
regardless:, of , the level of JfestriC- 
tiorts -sllch • as' .the -developrt|flht ; ' Of 
Otter domestic; go^ls ? ".'.Given, this 
■ WHIbrium- ‘apprbacht ho 


file"' topic for’ ri - . ; ibofough un'd'er , 


, l 


P9 C * S . ; :P> . expep^ithrev lather- 

■- , ■j-r s’],.' *■’ i * ■ 4 .j.' , -«V if -::s. ifv\ 
l:.-. . -'v - ; ^’vivV: v^'-i ^ i-U. 


ai a; structural problem through , a 
consideration of hon-’jJrice qerarml- 
hatits Of . exports^ and Imports’ ■ and 
topics each as Notth *Sea oil ‘and 
de-industrialization.' - - 

Fhe book/is bp -to date,), fresh and 
Stimu|at3hg. Jin its ., approach, 
authoritative : «nd itppginatlve. fii-ibr 
presentation and; riepV in . ifs s tyl e; 

: It is' aimed! at an i unspecified pnrien 
•graduate . market but much ofr it is 
accessible; to/ firdt-year'scudfenfsi 
. ThirlWall -iB'to be congratulated for 
writing, yet another bopk that will 
• appear, fis ; Cssehtial ' reading '■ On 


i. m i 1 • »*y vviiQi-uMimtuu »ui 

writing, yet another bopk that, will 
. appear . ,fia ■ Cssehtial reading '■ On 
undergraduate - reading Hats* v " r ^- 


11. may confuse **rr 

i' ' ' J 1 

Alan Event. is . 7®. Umi^ 

mental econ^m \ 

of Reading.- ' • 

Price con'«!, 

bean reissued by £ £ jja 
lS lty EreA gk £4l8 lSon tt>l 
'ducing the new 
discusses the rejevan 
price . control , wh«n „ 
present ipflatio®* j n V tb< 
wages and i 
or Jinfaid eqcipr oi ,W 
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Painless prayers for the 1980s 


The Alternative Service Book 1980 
Cambridge University Press/Clowes/ 
SPCK/Oxrord University Prcss/Hod- 
dcr & Stoughton, with or without 
Psalter, 1 E3.50.E4.60 1 ■ 

Pathetic as it undoubtedly is, tlie 
Churcli of England’s new liturgy 
represents a modified victory for’ 
public opinion. Some of the major 
in decencies in “ Series 3 ” have been 
quietly suppressed — the Lord’s 
Prayer, for instance, has been 
restored to something like l^s 
ancient form — and the whole far- 
rago has been labelled “ 1980 ”, so 
as to emphasize its impermanence. 
(It Is, in tact, only licensed far nine 
years, but that should not be a 
cause for complacency ; in the 
General Synod’s present mood it is 
likely to replace it by something 
worse, uot better.) 

I can understand our synodists 
being irritated by the presumption 
of avowed unbelievers in criticizing 
ibeir 'work ; but they should realize 
that many believers are equally hos- 
tile, and with greater reason — they 
have to use the thing. So varied 
and sustained has been the outcry ■ 
against the language of this new 
liturgy that anything I say will be 
plagiarism, but this is no excuse 
tor silence. We know that the late 
twentieth century is not an era of 
great writing, yet a committee of 
the kind which drew up AS5 80 
is by its nature incapable even of 
decent, agreeable prose. Granted 
that the sublime language of 1662 
Is out of date and in. some few in- 
stances inappropriate, then the right 
procedure would be carefully to 
modify it, retaining not necessarily 
the actual words, but the balance 
ud poise of the original. This is 
what the editors or the Revised 
Staudard Version of the Bible did 
with the Authorised Version, and 
riih great success. Instead our 
tynodlsts, like the unlucky editors 
of the NEB (“ Noddy’s Easy Bible ”) 
have arrogantly plumped for an fert- 
urely new version without having 
the literary. or (I think) the spiritual 
gifts to carry it off. But the NEB 
cannot statid up even to the chal- 
lenge of the Good News Bible, 
which despite its staccato, Daily 
Mirror prose,' has the essential 


merit of conviction, unci ASB SO 
will no doubt follow. What we 
want in the 1990s is a new Prayer 
Book humbly and reverently 
modelled on the great historic 
original of 1662. 

I doubt very much if the majority 
of churchgoers, old or young, want 
to worship God in " everyday 
speech"; ttiey do not want ro con- 
duct the dialogue of Holy Commu- 
nion in the same terms as they have 
just used to discuss the fortunes 
of their local football team or the 
relative merits of Mrs Thatcher and 
Mr Foot over the breakfast table. 
They do not want to get married 
in church with no more solemnity 
and dignity than they could find in 
any well-conducted registry office. 
It Is not as if our liturgical tin- 
kerers have any great fluency in 
twentieth-century demotic any- 
way. They have Rlre’ady been 
criticized, and rightly so t for notify- 
ing God at the beginning of the 
Te Deum that he is God — •“ You 
are God and we praise you"— yet 
Cranmer hurdled the difficulty with 
telling ease, with “We praise thee, 
O God : we acknowledge thee to 
be the Lord ". Yet on almost every 
pRge the authors betray their total 
Ignorance of natural speech 
rhythms. For instance, the response 
to the priest's salutation, ” The Lord 
be with you ”, is now “ And also 
with you " ; a piece of banality 
which goes down, uot up, at the 
end, and seems to crave the addi- 
tion of a final word (possibly 
“mate”, or “chum"). A simple 
transposition to " And with you 
also ” would resolve the difficulty. 
Worse still, these tin-eared tyros 
cannot leave Craniner’s (or Cover- 
dale’s) prose alone even when there 
is no obvious reason for alteration. 

. For instance, why have they altered 
■* He has scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts ”, in the 
Magnificat, to “ in their conceit ? 
And do they really think that their 
Opening to the Nunc Dimiftix, 
«LbVd; now you let yoiiF servant- go 
in peace”, is superior to M Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace”? The substitution of 
“ go ” for “ depart ” is a killer. " 
The general effect t is one of 
.jeridness, particularly in tlie 'Com- 
munion. In fact, this rite is now 
a string of discrete incidents hav- 


ing no obvious connexion one with 
another ; any sense of progression 
towards a climax is lost. But it is 
not so much the literary debility of 
ASB 80 which worries me as its 
spiritual impoverishment, which is 
too typical of many parish clergy 
at this time. Now that we have 
apparently thrown out the ThiiTy- 
Nine Articles — a decisive change, 
of dubious legality, which has gone 
unnoticed — the last pretence of 
pastoral discipline is abandoned. 
Anyone can believe anything. This 
new book reeks of a vulgar, catch- 
penny Christianity whose sole aim 
is to lure a iaodicean congregation 
out of the greenhouse or off the 
golf course. Possibly Cranmer put 
too much emphasis oil Original £in, 
too little on Redemption; too much 
on the Crucifixion, not enough on 
the Resurrection. But now the 
emphasis is wildly reversed. The 
confession is hurried, conventional 
and platitudinous; no humility, no 
abasement, indeed, no rogrets. The 
painless advantages of closing with 
Christianity are emphasized to the 
limit: a trip to the altar, a nibhlc 
and a sip, and you’re A-OK. No 
sweat, no doubts, and a prize for 
everyone iu tlie raffle. In 1662 our 
forefat iiers were encouraged to 
hope that God bad noticed their 
- existence ; in 1980 he is expected to 
be gratified that we have noticed 
his. 

I see that in one of three alterna- 
tive communion rites they have re 
tained Cranmcr’s prayer of Humble 
Access, (beginning “we do not pre- 

able, 
own 

Dill 


sume to come to this thy tal 


merciful Lord, trusting in our 
righteousness ’*), and it stands 
like a sore thumb ; it will have to 
go in the next rescension because 
it makes everything else look 
tawdry. It is uot the fact that none 
of our synodists have the literary 
ability to compose such a prayer 
which depresses me, as the fact mat 
they do not, on the evidence before 
mo, have the necessary humility 
-spirituality or. grandeur .of' mind 
They have indeed trusted too much 
in their own righteousness ; let us 
hope that they are soon scattered in 
the imagination of their hearts. 

J. P. Kenyon 


■J, P. Kenyon is professor of histoi-y 
at. the University of .Hull. 


Great alchemical enthusiasm 


. The Chemical Tlicnlro 
by Cbori.es Nicholl . 

Rontiedgo & Kcgnn Foul, ;£13.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0515 6 . 


seventeenth century, and that the 
appearance of a row treatises in 
England Bit this dime testifies to 
“ great alchemical enthusiasm ". 
From this it is an easy leap, via 
Jonson and Donne; to the " Central 
assertion of the book ”. that, King 
Lear is “deeply and intentionally 
alchemical”. 


'The' ,9pe'n ing chapters' of this book 
suck {he reader, into an exposition, 
made' with great verve, of the 
■ti chemical* treatises ..published ;ln 
Shakespeare’s time. Charles Nicholl 
• 'Wts out' to show that the apiblt ton 

, of the serious alchemist was truly r - 

i-«5» 

■ form of ‘matter “redeemed from- “ •“ 

.baseness, dividedhess and corrup* 
tion n . Metj like John Dee .aimed at 

nothing short of perfection, and for 1 «»u . >*»!*•?»-. • r v~ if™ ■ 

transform base meteJsJntQ.'Eoltf'pfl- 
‘joried 4n Jdnson*? : Tfte- fcWhemwc. 

The search for the Philosopher S 


Although, each ; of the ■••three 
alchemical works • ‘published in 
England In 1591,, 1597 and 160$ 
appeared , ill a single edition, and 
none was reprinted, Mr Nicholl 


auoal d . icauiig 

of (he ..last 'of these, Thomas 
Ty'mine’s The Practice of Chyimcm 
Phystcke, on die London bookstalls,, 
and wr|ting for . the “judicious”: 


search for die philosophi 
®ope. became father “ a. manipula- 
of/the iosmlc powers lii cheml- 
:;W guise:. ,ati ‘emblematic perfotm- 
Wtnht the tiny giassjpf ;.the 
; ’ nwniedc vessel”. ;;; ' - ';- . . V: ' - 

' : j ,6a dy, st'uffcwes presented -in 

treatises In a kind .of 

; ^toe-danmiag^ depighetLtd protect 
«ieq c e7;:.againsf:.;the.V Impure, and 
. , ^ulnidatad-". Aica’ne . significances 
jTr ^ ‘ 8 W, c itUal [analogies • • were rid- 

'-flSKT" ' " 


on ajehemy. Jt is not .a very.tffedi. 
bid . bictiirtf. F6r: one > ditog, ; the 
judfcidus playgoer may well have 
shared Surly’s . view . of alchemy as 
. a “ pretty . kind of game ”, ' as lie 


geatW by ihe'pqeti.c-and 
used' ’to describe 


■ Cai ana reb irons Tlie, vessel w\ 
to. these awlriitJes' todk 1 place 
; a c^tie. a bed, a 

i l ^ grave; according to; the 

V of chemical reactions- 

N «moll 1 claims ohat ; the language 
^ ^ anything. ,bat 

!.' Seci idk y .’by the beglrining ;Of -til 8 


calls' it; attacking Subtle^ vocabu- 
lary in The Alchemist II id ; J; 

. , . ybup elixir, your, lac uirgiiiiV 
' 'Your ' stone, your med cine, and 
* • '. • yoiif chi-ysosparm, . ; 

• ' YouV iff/, your sulphur, and your 
. : ' - mercury,, 

■ Your oil of heiriit, your tlee i of 
life, your Btood,. 

: Your marches! th; your tutie, your 
. T ! ■ •" /magnesia,. 

-. . Your /toed, ^ craw, ' your 

,v dragon, and your panther . r r 

• This passage, c^e* by Mr jM 
'shows Jenson . using .authentic 

• toTnis, for' alcliemy •• required 
- nothing ' in i the way of cdmlc magni* 

' float toil ”, We- do., npf knOwhow 
■ rrlanv . readers . ..encountered i sla- 
tively* obscure works like Tyrtypa s 

• book ' or wbat proportion ,may iliave 

S5 .-SS .s emliodying wbdoffl 


wrapped, as Subtle' says. In “per 
plsx’d allegories”. / ' . 

In any case, the jargon of althemy 
uses such a range of natural and 
human imagery 1 that it can be re- 
lated to passages or incidents in 
hay- densely noetic tragedy like Ring 
Lear, as in th|s exapiple from Act I: 

. If we look again at the words 

■ of Cordelia’s wooer, France. >ve 
find a beautiful and covert image 

• • of her .volatility: “I take up 

■ ■ what’s, cast” away, the- ascent of 

the liberated animal This fleeing 
■ , ’ Mercury is also = tile • Paracelsist 
,'. arcanum, full of healing 
“ virtues so France says, “ thee 
, and : thy.-., verities here I seize 
upon , 

This ^khid of analysis, is enough . to 
cbrivei t anyone to Surly’s point of 
view. In the text Coxdella h^s 
literally been cast aWay by . ^epr 
and Butgpndy, but ' not because of 
a'hy *' vicious blot " on her, and so 
France tak^s her : 

Most choice forsak'n, and. most 
lov’d despis'd. 

Thee and thy virtues here L seize 


upon, 
atis bait 


■' Re it lawful I.' take up what* 

'-away 

Herei as generally elsewhere, there 
is no: need ; to' look ' for coVert sig- 
nificances. The alchemists borrowed 
their imagery from ‘ pOfitty, emblem 
and allegbry. Jahd It^WoUld be 
sb’aiiBo’ liideed -}f 'Shakespeare 
found a need to raid their wprksi 
Mr Nicholl brings out some interest- 
iilg analogies, but his Claim that 
alchemy splayed a contra! role 1 in 
Shakespeare’s- own thinking about 
Lear 13 camlet bB taken seriously. 

'•Jr'. OR. A,;Foakes 


R. A. FoakCs is professor of English 
of the University of Kent, 
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Small Groups and. 
Personal Change 

Edited by PETER B SMITH 
Psychology in Progress 

Recently there has been a large growth in the small group , 
movement in such areas as sensitivity training, encounter 
groups, therapeutic communities, social work groups and 
organization development. The essays in this book examine 
such questions as which' kind of group work under which 
conditions, with which style of leadership, and which indivi- 
duals are likely to produce desirable outcomes in different 
fields. 

256 pnges 
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Made for Life 

Coping, competence and cognition 
JOHANNA TURNER 



order to make full use of his cognitive capacities the child must 
first develop the belief lliui he is able to cope and be effective, 

. 192 pages 

Hardback 04I6 72<W09 ffl.tX) 

Paperback 0 4 Ki 727UU X i'3.95 

The Geography of 
Public Finance 

Welfare under fiscal federalism and local government finance 
RJ BENNETT 

In this authoritative studv, R J Benneli addresses himself to lhe 
‘geography’ of public finance, examining who receives what 
benefit, wliere, and at what cost, from the social services. Ho 
adopts an integrated approach to taxes, benefits and inter* 
governmental grants, drawing empirical examples from - 
range of countries including the USA , UK, Canada, Ai 
, antflhe nations of Eurppc^ ^ , 

- Hardback 041^0906 £16.50 
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Eleven British Poets 

An anthology exiled by Michael Schmidt 
In compiling this anthology, Michael Schmidt has presented an 
exceptionally valuable selection of the work of those poets who 
hove significantly influenced the development of -post-war 
British poetry, : ■ ■ 

The spectrum of poets represented Is wlde,_ including 
chapters on the Work of W S Graham, Donald Davie, Charles 
Tomlinson, Thom Gunn, and Seamus Heahey. Each poet' is. 
briefly- introduced and' difficult and obscure passages are 
■ footnoted. ' .. 

224 pages 

Hardback 0416728901 £8.95 

Paperback 0416729002 : £3.95 
'■ Limp edition 0423 50780 X £2.95 non-net 
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Symbolism ■ • . . : 

• : An amhoiogy edited by TG WEST * [t 

.This anthology britigs together essays t>y eight writers assOoa* : 
ted with symbolism in literature - including W B Yeats, K.M 
Rilke, Wallace Stevens and A tox$ndrBlok. It alias to provide 
readers of English with material to complement the study. of 
one-pr more national literatures during tho period of symbolise - 
.activity, : - 
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A History of the Roman World 
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HHSCULLARD ; ; 

Professor Scullard’s study of Roman his(6ry from earliest times 
1 to the Age of the Great Conquests has long since established 
Itself as the Standard textbook on the subject. Since flwi 
publication of the third edition in 1961 a considerable amodnt ; 
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' Romans emerged into lhe light a (history,, 
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Race relations on the personality level 


The Psych odynainics of Race : 

vicious and benign spirals 

by Rae Sherwood 

Harvester Press, £28.08 

ISBN 0 85527 996 6 

The Psychology of Apartheid 

by Peter Lomu ley 

Seeker- & Warburg, £975 

ISBN 0 436 24905 5 

The psychoanalytic appro nch to the 
study of race relations, especially 
that stemming from Erich Pronun, 
the Frankfurt School, and the 
Authoritarian Personality Studies, 
once enjoyed a certain pro* 
eminence, but the striking thing 
about more recent studies, particu- 
larly in Britain, Is that they have 
moved towards a more political and 
'sociological approach. The meaning 
of racism tends now to be under- 


stood more in terms of its function 
as Ideology supporting class and 
other, group interests. Too often 
however this approach has em- 
ployed pseudo-scientific methods 
with a view to discovering causal 
relations and correlations, and the 
actors' subjective understanding has 
been lost. 


In these circumstances Rao Sher- 
wood's lengthy, detailed analysis of 
the case histories of three families. 


one Barbadian, one English work- 
ing-class and one Sikh, is very wel- 
come. True one may ask whether 
these families, chosen on the recom- 
mendation of GPs In a district of 
London, are In any way representa- 
tive, but nt least we have here 
the disclosure of life histories 
which tell us more about relations 
between one action and another 
than we could hope to learn from 
the most representative statistical 
sample. 

1 Mr James, the Barbadian, emer- 
ges as a decent sensible sore of man 
who grow up in Barbados In a black 
family Of Slightly above average in- 
.'oome and who accepted as inevitable 
« 'world of white cultural and racial 
supremacy. He comes to : England 
at groat personal -cost; ' leaving Ms 
wife and children in the care of his 
motbar, Hnd over a period of about 
ten years reunites at least part of 
his Family; By 1 ahd large his hew 
life works. He doesn’t make too 
much fuss about racism, at least 
until the Powell speech, and auc- 
ceeds in living as a privatized man 
with Ills family. If racist problems 
worry him at all, they do so in 
terms of a certain caution about. If 
not fear of, iris Indian neighbours. 
His wife and children fit into this 
frhraework and, though more ex- 
posed to /the threats • and- dangers 
of their situation and therefore in- 
clined to occasional emotional out- 
bursts, by and large they; manage to 
fence their world aroundi '■ 

Mr rhattaway Is altogether more 
disturbed. , He and his wife 1 both 
* come from brokeu home's and his' 
World is a violent one in which 
apparently accidental events lead to 
people being literally crippled. He 
confesses to unpunished crimes (car 
theft-. as a young man) and accepts 
fighting and violence- a $ 1 part of 
eVerydoy. Jife.- .He ...reads Content, 
firipr^ves- of the National Front, ' an a 
takes sojne delight in. ’driving hta 
cai* ht Indians if -he finds - them' 
crossing against the lights; His young 


crossing against- the lights; His young 
adult son ■ Is a p bin head ' who/ nor- 


mally fights greasers and rockers, 
but on occasion enjoys an alliance 
with them iu battles agaiust the 
“ Pnkis Mrs Chatlaivny Is more 
balanced than her husband and 
children but the anxieties they in- 
duce in her are projected on to 
Indian youths whom she finds 
‘menacing and whom ’she' thinks 
carry knives. There Is also a (rather 
inadequate) daughter whose late 
puberty is a source of worry to the 
family. 

Baldev Singh is something of a 
comic opera figure, a middle-class 
Sikh who really loved the British 
Raj. He served as a Clerk to officers 
whom tie considered men of “good 
breeding " good blood ” and of 
decent educational standards — 
people to be admired and emulated. 
He went into the film business, had 
an arranged marriage and employed 
servants. When his business failed, 
he left behind his newly pregnant 
wife, and set out to find Ills fortune 
in London. There he led s jolly life 
until his money ran out and he 
found himself in danger of being 
confused with the dirty uneducated 
peasants who started to flood in 
from Jullunder. Fortunately his 
most excellent wife arrived and 
made him more responsible, even 
to the extent of taking a job in a 
steel works. He is now in a clerical 
job at Heathrow Airport, and his 
wife manages things behind the 
scenes. Though his young son's edu- 


cation has been interrupted by the 
need to go back to India for long 
visits because of his asthma, both 


the boy and his elder sister are 
doing well. -Because Baldev allows 
her some freedom in the area of 
marriage plans, the daughter is not 
seriously in ' : conflict with her 
parents, and, after a dismal and 
unsuccessful time on - the labour 
market now works with white girls 
in the bank and toys with the Idea 
of even. greater westernization and 
freedom in Canada. , ■ 

A political analysis is excluded 
from. Rao Sherwood's; book. Her 
contern itf with how those 1 16 people 
handle their cpnHicts on the per- 
sonality level. In these terms, of 
course, James has done well. He Is 
not letting his unresolved conflicts 
drive him to irrational action. His 
wife and children too contain their 
-conflicts most of the time, and. 


when they do show anxiety and ten- 
sion, express it quite harmlessly 
about groups without necessarily 
racial overtones. Mr ChSttawey . Is 
more of a case. His conflicts nave 
. become politically dangerous, but 
there are signs that Mrs Ohattaway , 

. Is now giving him a precarious base : 
for a more, sensible if ambitionless 
'life. The problems -really, lie with' 
his skinhead son and his inadequate 
daughter who might in their differ- •- 
ent wfcys direct . their anxiety |atq . 

. racialism. Ahd the Slhghs, finally, 
have, probleqis which arise from- 
Bidders frustrated dream. . / 

It must be said that Dr -Slier-, 
wood is far from being naive about 
.all this. Those who are sceptical/ 
.may -certainly - doubt whether tb^re 
itiucli to be- gained from explain*; 

Mr James's desire to’ behaVe - 
- well , ahd not have wild putties >'aa- 
; osi. anal fear of ,un tidiness; and esc-; 
plosive rtolses; or John Chattaw&yV 
;TT 8 hl T bMbing /expeditions ps being : 

- fexprdisive of castratloh fears. But., 


there is relatively little of this. The 
main themes relate to die more 
likely psychological causes such as 
the d is tur bailee of persona] securi- 
ties through ilte loss of loved ones. 
Moreover the last chapter,- about 
how vicious racial spirals may be 
made benign through close atten- 
tion not merely to the - origins of 
conflicts but to die circumstances 
which lead to their resolution 
through die abuse of racial groups 
’makes very good sense. This is an 
eminently sensible book which 
shows the possible contribution of 
the psychological approach to the 
study of race relations. 

Dr Lambley's book The 
Psychology of Apartheid also cluims 
to be applying psychological and . 
psychoanalytic - methods to • the 
study of race, tills time in a situa- 
tion where race relations problems 
are not simply the product of per- 
sonal encounters but of a political 
system based upon racial oppres- 
sion. He is a young Englishman edu- 
cated in the Copper Belt and in the 
University of Capetown, who started 
out as a sociologist, then because a 
clinical psychologist working In a 
series of hospitals and finally 
operated a private practice as a 
psychotherapist. The substance of 
his book relates to wliat he found 
out about the . working of the 
system, on the one hand through 
orthodox psychological testing of a 
number of racial and ethnic groups, 
and on the other, through what 
people from all groups said to him 
in his clinic. 

His thesis is that die Afrikaners 
who govern South Africa are mis- 
understood if they are judged in 
terms of western institutions, or, 
for. that matter, in terms of any 
rational patterns of action at all. 
According to Lambley Afrikaner 
institutions and the Afrikaner 
mentality were established as a 
culture pattern among the Trekkers 
and are part of the South African 
state . today, Afrikaners have 
always . belie yed \a a simple patri- 
archal Order of socWty In,; which 
diere is -an infantile submission to 
leadership and an approach to 
problem-solving baaed upon seeking 
to win favour* from father figures. 
Within such a system die children 
as well as the fathers naturally 
assume that there .are also men 
destined to be servants. 

Lambley's historical researches, 
so he claims, led’ him to the view 


that all previous analyses. Includ- 
ing. both liberal and Marxist, had 
misinterpreted the Afrikaner and 
the South African state by assuming 
that the South AFricaiis COuld be 
understood simply • as. pursuing 
rational interests. For him what 
one >hgs is a -system governed by a 
culture pattern which is an arohalc 
survival from Trekker days. Unfor- 


i-zed and highly dogmatic statement 
of commitment. 

What follows is an attempt to 
show through the use of a whole 
series of psychological tests that the 
ethnic mentalities assumed in 
Lambley's psychohistory are 
actually present in samples drawn 
from the different populations. 
Since the record of these researches 
is introduced anecdotally rather 
than systematically as it would be in 
an academic study, It is difficult to 
judge their validity. One can only 
record in broad terms wliat is 
actually claimed. 

'' The claim is not that the Afri- 
kaners arc in fact mentally dis- 
turbed or psychotic. In fact they 
emerge from these tests as a con- 
tented and untroubled people who 
in this respect actually compare 
favourably with the English and 
the Coloureds. Their problem is 
actually the opposite. They are 
essoutially children and, having 
created an institutional order which 
enables them to continue function- 
ing as children, they really have 
every reason for contentment. 

Surprisingly, it is the English who 
show up as disturbed. The Cape- 
town students for example, while 
they support the Progressive Party 
almost in Inverse proportion to its 
political importance and have die 
same attitudes which Lauiblev be- 
lieves normal non-South African 
people are likely to have on race 
questions, show startlingly high 
levels of anxiety when it comes to 
putting their principles into prac- 
tice. They may solve their prob- 
lems externally by acquiescence, by 
permitted ineffective political action 
or by emigration, but above all 
they are deeply afraid. Were it 
not for the protection of their in- 
stitutions moreover that fear would 
be reciprocated by the Afrikaners 
for whom tlteso English, rathev than 
the Africans, represents the biggest 
tii rear. 

The crude classification of sub- 
jects into English and Afrikaners ts 
Modified only in one or two of 
tlio tests when, for Instance, Eng- 
lish of differing political persua- 
sions- are compared. What it can 
hardly explain, however, is the grow- 
ing support for the Nationalists 
among the English-speaking popula- 
tion. Recent political trends hardly 
suggest that these people are moti- 
vated only by fear. They hove in- 
terests in the system which are now 


Since much of the . 

English and Coloured behavhj® 1 
drawn from his own clinical 
saltations, one might objSt £ 
the picture given here Is drawS 
from a narrowly seleocod 
of the psychologically dUmtf 
is hard to tell. Evidence ir M 
presented directly from case J 
and much of what the patiems 
have to sny appears to take iV 
form of political gossip. The™ 
terest of the book may perhaps lb 
in this gossip. Having found hi, 
research plans blocked in the uni 
versities, Lambley had quite de- 
liberately decided to do clsndesHrte 
•'research. The claim is that in the 
protected setting of the clinic, he 
was getting a true and chilling pic- 
ture of political reality which 
would never be publicly expressed 
The book ena9 with this kind 
of gossip. In a society managed and 
culturally directed bv the urm 


.share Lambley's attribution of 
South African ills to' the /Trekker 
mentality and the' case made, hot 
only by . Marxists, that tfhe South 
; -African system fits hicely the needs 
of its largely English-speaking capi- 
talists requires more of an answer 
, than this. At the outset^ then, ,we 
are faced, not by a well !• considered 
historical perspective but, a general- 


openly threatened by guerillas on 
the borders; the - Afrikaners arts 
allies in defending those interests, 
not sipiply tyrants terrifying -them 
into submission.' •' \ . 

This notion of the psychological 
manipulation of n multl-rnc iul popu- 
lation by a government which if 
infantile is still cunning becomes 
me main th^me of Lambley's book. 
While on the one hand psychiatric 
.treatment for Coloureds (Langley 
has less .experience of the treat- 
ment of Africans) in hospitals is 
disgraceful! this doos not stop the 
police from using quite sophisti- 
cated psychological methods for 
spying ,on, dividing and control! mg 
ail sections of the population. And, 
far- from effectively resisting this 
system, the various groups, Eng- 
lish, Coloured and African, find’ 
ways, not merely of living in it. 
but living, off It. 


culturally directed by the teem 
Broedei-bond there is still ordinary 
political corruption. Getting influ- 
ence in and using the Broeoerboad 
becomes a major preoccupation o{ 

R ohticians. The changes In the 
anonalist Party leadership hive to 
do with this. Eventually the Bond 
found that it had fathered a bye 
fanatic in Verwoerd who actually 
believed in the ideology which they 
need to cover up their domination, 
Verwoerd was able to traniions 
the Bond and, .in the process, he 
brought in the ex-Nazi Vorsler and 
his henchman van der Berg. Win 
Verwoerd fell to an allegedly and 
Greek assassin, the gosnp of the 
clinic and outside was that the 
killing might have been made pos- 
sible if not actually arranged by 
Vorster’s men. Then finally, Vorster 
brought in both . Mulder and Botha 
and Tiis regime survived until- the 
efflorescent corruption prodded 
over by Mulder enabled Botha to 
take control. 

We arc. of course, a long way here 
from a simple psychology of apart- 
heid. But, if wliat we are lookuig 
for is political analysis, this account 
of the goings on iu the BrpederbiinA 
and the Nationalist Party leaved .a 
lot of questions unanswered. It lfc 
after all, a modern capitalist 
economy which Botha governs. It 
there are constraints arising frtnfl 
the mentality of party members ana 
from the system of corruption wWen 
White supremacy has produced, 
there are also others whlra *rw. 
from tha economy, and the EngUso- 
speakers as well as the Baders 
within that economy must surelyjw 
successful in pressing on the govern- 
ment view* other than those ol toe 
.veid and the langer. Of these rote*™' 
unfortunately, Lambley remains 
naively Ignorant. - 

As Rue Sherwood has -tea wp. 
psychology and psychoanalysa 
have their uses lit the analysis o« 
ruco relations problems. It muit « 
hoped thnt there will be thwe P 
South Africa among the acadamw 
(Incidentally these are far w™ 
courngoous than Lambley 
who might apply themsalw « 
developing a more ' sophisticate 1 
analysis, ■ ' 

* '■ JrohoRex 

John Rex is director, of 
Research Unit m Ethnic ndm. 
at the University of Astoti »,.■ 
mingham, - ■" ■ 1 
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The Third Wotl d be assessed 
by Elbhid Her hiassi 
University of California Press, £9.00 
ISBN ,0 520 03764 2/ 


’'discussion of the theotatical lacunae ! many of the «me ’ assurdtitioiii bill 
°\ Previous attempts at ^establishing . placed a -greater’ emphasis on th e 1 

81 -nararl Itmi f<Vi* T h ?*»/! TAJnnliT sthm. . • . . 


Despite/ its common ,'usagethfT 
temptation always to put. the- term 
Third World in inverted commas -is 
hard to .riMlsty (dyen its extremely 
/vague . pnd imprecise 1 nature . 1 > •- At 
ode suae Hermas^i. -in Tht Third 
Wbrld ReassepsetL argues that tfte- 


cuUural traditions ” and that ** nfost 
dependency- writings have relied on 


Th§sel)e jabelsl" 
, neo-Marxist and 
v ; ,T^ic first ahplic 
.zation. ; school- so 

:imq$ specially it 
; ft the ■ reason 3 whs 


at, 1 

listoric 


; cdnfrlc, logically suspect and -.for 

murn -fltn »4 mh .v 


aJ3^ a ^-. A f if® W 1 OT tMs should he i • .The nbo-Mawist approach which 

The Third described/ as ." liberal' 1 , is. uncUar). ; tiame ,ta the fdte iq the 1970s shifted • 
is that die-s^t sMlroly -.the underlying belief : of 1 the Jhajoir ^.exblanatorv.focu* to 


features' but which > are . also;, widofy' 
different. in many other ways. Thus 
perhaps', not surprising that 
attempts .by social. ^ctentiAts .tri pro-, 
vide. geucraV theories of.' Third. 
Wtirid dtfyelo Rinent have often (pun* 
acred on the. routes nf ^riid.o -ovdr- = 

tenor nllzatitjq. ■' j ;■ J/- . 

<:in ^the , ' i eqi‘ly.:par|,.;tit .tltjtf ;:;beqk : 
HermaMj, provides ^ 


^en Tcpreaehts q picture:; fif W 
v the . o byelo tied. wOrfd .iihed to’ Ii 
• like and the developed world l 


like ahd the developed Wor 
model of what the < Third 
will 1 look; like in the' ftitiire: 
Bstablithed the point of da 
and the point of arrival, the 


tfW'i jWprrd dpvdbpmepti or 
Hit ( of dSivelopmept, waa essential 
•odlt ' be .uudetstpood/ , in torm 8 ,<>( 


, Hermassi's Intellectual Sym- 
pathies. clearly lip with the fourth, 
bi 8 torltfis^ approachf which i$ time- 
oriented and, context-sensitive,", 
Hqyrevef, me problem with such , an 
approach ..Is', .mat . .although, it uh- 
doubtediyi leads/to X niore:-thOrough 
;and convincing, analysis . bf particu- 
lar societies -it ; virtually.' eliminates 


regional, ethnic ,and 
ferences **. However. J? J n !J|blei»> 
country presents ,spro * i n gjj 
,iyhat hope «h there he fw a • fj r 
comprehensive framfvvo * * . 0 

analysing the 
courttries that ;in’akd 
World ? Rather [than PjoWwia 
V- reassessment/? irf the ^Jra ” 

Hetmassi seems to ^ ® . 

.l . htiAf ‘itucH a a* . 


jed wqild is a dependency relatlpnshlps existing • 
* Thitd werld he Weep; th.b. capitalist centra wid its 

CfcuJfe: ^ eWorld, 


sensible 


' centfpV chapters pf 'the book 
Which^’deal with North Afriba- arid 
the 1 Mid die ' East. ! Here HermassTS 
analysis Is, always sophisticated 'and 
periWasiye • but r not ./ conducive to 
7 Wld?r .generalization^ : The chapter 


macnanisjTis or tun jqui-qey^. 4 ^ , • Third. Worid ; >iwlpdM l :^d • in - par- 
-y JnanageryU approach shqred .. tlcurar tbsj^ potiticarstructur>s pqd ■ 

.,/•._ '.l ■■;;/?./ '.^V \\ \ 

-v-- . /•/.■.?/. ■ h ; // : '' '' i'.:'" J; 


.Wider . genaralization.- : The -. chapter 
on AlgeriaU for - ekdbjple, 6pan]y 
S b 1 ^'hi.'-aiudyi Algeria: ’and' 
especially to [ sec- it as a- whole, is 

v'- Si-kV-Jw.a! ■ ■*. 


/ As a cqllecriort .or essaya v , vef y 

World , topics ' ft W ' 

/great deSl; to . recomP 1 ®^. ^ 

, Ultimately it falls, to op.d 

qtade by Its title. Xn. * mfr? 

. oitf aria settles,; for-. lessor 
Attainable' goals.’ . ... > V • -/ ■'/ j 

jyr W.isemm is 

Jt the University ^ Netic**™ w 
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Agricultural policy in the US 


Unconventional arithmetic 


“T TT „ r problems, and tho rale of the 

Farm end Food Policy : issues of me United States in international 
1980s affairs. The first two phases can 

l. n 0 n paarlbccg be understood by mixing basic agri- 

iinivcrsitv of Nebraska Press, E9.9Q cultural economics with a little 
n 5/07 3656 5 macro-cconomlc theory. The third 

tbBN 0 8034 . . phase, In which agriculture hos lost 

■ . its uniqueness, is much more diffi- 

Don paarlberg, now an emeritus cult and in many ways much 
professor of Purdue University, has messier. 

had a long and influential career m The identification! of historical 
American agricultural economics, phases is very helpful and so m . e 


His experience spans teaching and t he early analysis in the book is 
government, and has included spells excellent. This is particularly true 
as special assistant to President G j t h e | 0 ng treatment of the com- 


Eisenhower, coordinator of Food for 
Peace, and later an apparently 
unhaoPY stint as assistant secretary 
if agriculture from 1972 to 1974. 
His aim in his most recent book is 
to describe the development of 
American agriculture, assess Us cur- 
rent state and identify those Issues 
of public policy which are likely to 
be most In evidence during the 
decade of the 1980s. 

Active United Slates farm and 
food policy, according to Professor 
ranrlberg, has fallen into three 
historical phases. The first, extend- 
jog from the decade of the Civil 
War for GO years up to 1933, was 
coocerned with the initial settle- 
ment of new areas as determined 
by the provisions of the Homestead 
Act, and with the establishment of 
an educational, research and exten- 
sion system, largely through the 
land grant colleges, which would 
fivour economic improvement. 

A second phase was then pro- 
voked by the inter-war depression 
and the acute agricultural distress 
- which it caused. The main plank9 
of policy were price support and 
commodity programmes associated 
Kith the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933. Many remnants of this 
pbne still persist, although since 
ihe 1960s it has gradually merged 
into a third era In which govern- 
ment action relevant to agricultural 
•Hairs has increasingly oeen pro- 
noted by non-farm interest groups 
mher ihnn by the established farm 
*N>y. Examples are concern for 
poverty, which has promoted food 
pfoflrammes motivated by nutri- 
tional need rather than being dis- 
posed farm support, consumer 
concern for food safety, concern 
■ «bout apparent exploitation of some 
groups of poorer farm workers, 
"lvironrionioi pressures, energy 


modity programmes in which the 1 
author questions, with devastating 
effect, the logic underlying large 
scale farm support. He can see some 
virtue in intervention using some 
price supports and carry-over stocks 
designed to reduce the inevitable 
uncertainties of agricultural produc- 
tion and trade, and also protect the 
consumer. However, he notes that 
commodity programmes, in practice, 
tend to boost price supports and out- 

E ut targets “above a moderate and 
enign level “ towards sheer protec- 
tionism. 

The story is a familiar one which 
can be translated, with only a few 
amendments to cover teclmicai dif- 
ferences in operation, to the current 
European scene. The surprising 
feature is that protectionism has per- 
sisted for so long in a country where 
natural attributes and the basic farm 
structure inherited from the earlier 
development phase are at their most 
favourable. In effect Professor 
Paarlberg is convinced that inward 
looking policy resulted in the loss of 
potential overseas markets for farm 
products and, on the other side, un- 
justified restriction of imports of 
sugar, dairy products and some 
meats. 

. In view of his pedigree, it is not 
surprising that tue undertones in 
the discussion of commodity policy 
obviously stem from free market 
economics and the principles of 
comparative advantage. However, 
the tone is notably moderate rather 
than, fiercely doctrinalro. A similar 
emphasis-, then persists .through 
much of the remainder df the book. 
For example,, Paarlberg is net im- 
pressed by domestic food assistance 
programmes, preferring the alloca- 
tion of support In direct cash grants 
to poorer families; ho is keen on 
market-bqsed allocation systems for 


water use in arid zones ; and on 
the important issue of environmen- 
tal protection he points out forcibly 
that there are substantial hidden 
costs of regulatory control and that 
the search for "less than perfect 
solutions" may be economically 
justified. 

There are also interesting chap- 
ters on food aid and technical 
assistance in which Paarlberg sets 
out the issues fairly and in some 
detail. He makes it clear that he 
is opposed to Third World develop- 
ment on Marxist lines, but he is 
equally insistent in advocating help, 
arguing that development is a "pos- 
itive sunt game" in which there ore 
long-term gains for recipient and 
donor nations. 

Unfortunately, although the book 
is attractive in terms of clarity of 
insight end a philosophical stance 
which has sensible middle of the 
road appeal, it does have irritating 
features. In his efforts to hammer 
home the thesis that agriculture is 
increasingly subject to external 
pressure Paarlberg includes a nuin- 
oer of tedious “ chapters ” which are 
little more than padding (five and 
a half pages on reshaping the 
Department of Agriculture, less on 


Ontological Economy : substitutional 
quantification and mathematics 
by Dale Gottliob 

Oxford University Press : Clarendon 

Press, £10.00 

ISUN 0 19 82442Q 7 - 

This book contains a formal theory 
nf arithmetic which is based on sub- 
stitutional quantification, and which 
purports to be oniologically neutral 
in the sense that it does not require 
us to po6it “abstract entities" as 
its subject matter. In this lr con- 
trasts with the conventional, axioma- 
tic treatment of number theory— 
or, at least, so the author would 
have us believe. In fact, the theory 
has no advantage over the conven- 
tional one in- point of ontological 
economy, and is decidedly inferior 
in point of formal simplicity. The 
author's belief in tne superior 
merits of his theory stems, at least 


infinitely many such models. The 
commitment, in short, is to the 
existence of infinite seta. 

Thus the author's claim that the 
conventional approach to number 
theory commits us to “ nnturnl num- 
bers ,r is false. But that approach 
dues, undeniably, commit us To sets. 
Docs the author’s awn system com- 
mit us to less? He clearly thinks sn. 
He devotes the first five chapters nf 
his book to developing a tcchnicul 
definition of the ontological com- 
mitment of a formal theory. He 
claims tiint according to this tech- 
nical definition liis formal theory of 
arithmetic is not ontological ly com- 
mitted 10 abstract entities. I do not 
doubt that his claim is entirely justi- 
fied. But this simply proves that 
ii is definition of ontological cOjVumi- 
rnent is worthless. For It Is quite 
clcai' that his theory commits ti& to s 
great munv, indeed, infinitely many 
abstract objects, namely, the seutun- 
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in part, from his apparent failuie ces nilt j terms of his formal theory. 


to understand tho convent ion a!, 
axiomatic approach. 

When we treat arithmetic or real 
nu mher theory axlomatlcally, we arc 


The author anticipates this objcc: 
tion, and tries to meet it : " Seman- 


tics will require expression types as 
its ahsu-ncta ; these may lie con? 


occupational health) but then inex- 
plicably. given their importance, he 
fights shy of serious discussion of 

and 41 nniMliiiolimcr ** 


marketing and “ agribusiness ". 

Many readers will also feel re- 
pelled by a style punctuated by dis- 
concertingly frequent mixing of 
tiresome Imagery. To exaggerate the 
point, albeit marginally, a collection 
of phrases can be put together to 
give a “sentence" which tells us 
that " the farm policy watershed 
determines which way the streams 
will flow into uncharted territory, 
where we will have exciting adven- 
tures stitching together the patch- 
work quilt and putting points on the 
scoreboard, and where hopefully the 
natives will be friendly , Serious 
students of agricultural affairs have 
much to learn from Paarlberg I 
though it is r egret table that such 
disfigurement of language has to be 
tolerated in what could be a «ti mo- 
isting book: , 

G H. Peters 

G. H, Peters is Director of ~ilie 


wliat it is for 0 structure to he a 
“simply infinite system" (using the 
Dedekind-Penno axioms for arith- 
metic) or a " complete ordered 
field” (using Dedeicind's axioms 
for real number theory). Whether 
structures which satisfy these 
axioms exist is a separate question. 
The reason why such an axiomatic 
definition of a whale class of 
structures (simply infinite systems, 
complete ordered fields) can be 
construed os, in some sense, 
a “ definition " of particular abstract 
mathematical objects (natural 
numbers, real numbers) is that the 
class defined in this way can be 
shown to consist of mutually 
Isomorphic, and. therefore, mathe- 
matically indisilngui sli able, struc- 
tures. 

There is no question, however, nf 
singling uut particular structures 
as the natural numbers, or the real 


Ihe concrete'' (p6ge 109). 

Now, of course, it is quite true 
that some expression typos arc 
"only one sup removed from the 
concrete , But if current physlcul ’> 
theory is tci be believed, we live in 
n Finite universe, and, consequently, 
all but an infhiiteslninl fraction of 
expression types must fall to be the 
types of actual, or even of possible, 
tokens. Wc must, it seems, posit 
shapes of expressions which cuiinot 
actually exist — there's real outolng? 
icu) economy for you. Of course, the 
author could ovoid tills difficulty if 
he were to take expressions to be 
finite sequences of primitive signs, 
but I suspect that he would hesitate 
to da sn, since that would force him 
to recognize sets. However, It seems 
likely, in any caae, that sets, func- 
tions, and so on, will Have to be 
used in order to develop the semun, 
ticnl. theory required- And. of 
course, oiice "you have an in tin its 
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numbers. On tlio contrary,, from the 5et j. 0 u have models for the enliven, 
modern axiomatic standpoint tional Dedekind-Peano axioms. 


Institute of Agricultural Economics fj‘ om ' v r 
nt the University of Oxford. t,,e 


" natural numbers " end “ real num- 
bers" are Just abstiuccious— fic- 
tions, if you will— and the realities 


An intricate network of theory 


Gauge' Fields : an introduction to, 

S *4tnm. theory 

y.L D. Fpddecv mid A. A. Sliavnor 

IT e15 ' 70 

Quantum Field Theory 
p.-Cloudc . ltxykson and Jenn- 
. «raard Sober 
K^v-HiU, £23.15 
Q 7 0-32071 3 


detail. It was like trying to do 
atomic physics knowing the prin- 
ciples of quantum mechanics but 
noi knftiving the law of force 
between electric charges. 

During the 1970s, many people 
have become convinced that we now 
know, for the first tune, the sort 
of field theory that nature uses 
These are the so-called gRuge-fleld 
theories. T11 quantum theory, the 

K b of an electrically clinrged 
may be changed at Any point 


lions, if you wtu— and tne realities 
from which they are abstracted ere 
the structures wjilch satisfy tea 
appropriate axioms. Of course, if no 
structures satisfy a system of 
axioms, then the corresponding 
theory collapses into triviality. In 
this sense,' then, the conventional 
treatment . of arithmetic ■ does 
indeed'; carry an .’..ontological 
commitment, a commitment To 
the existence - of models of tjhe 
Dedekind-Peano axioms. But it Is 


The author urges upon us the ml. 
vnntages of a purely logical account 
of arithmetic, which he imagines his 
theory to be. But his free-wheeling 


yuan turn field theory applies quail- 0 f spnce-tlme, with no observable 
|um theory! to fields (like the elec- consequence- This - property, is 
JPC and ’ jjiagnetid fields) fit the called gauge-invariance. Gauge 


• JT'.? »nd ’ ijiagnetid fields) fit the 
»nt« sort . of way that quantum 
®«haotcs apnl ies ‘ quantum theory 
™ particles. ' For example, Helsen- 
ih rfi S f lmc ®rtainty principle limits 
^ simultaneous measurement of 
' swgnetic ahd electric, field Strength 
* 8 Point: somewhat in the . same 
"W .ss'it .limits the simultaneous 
, »«Iu l,r ^ 6nt of the position and 
► »’ Particle. Quantum 

aSL'TOWv me proper way to 
: XX*** 1 *?- ■tfw'va-partlcle- duality of 
Protons, ahd, it turns out, of other 


consequent- this propei ty. is 
called gauge-invariance. Cans© 
theories generalize this idea by 
replacing the change of phase by 
a rtiore general local Unraformetion 

of 'a more .complicated field. .This 
principle' guided the f wi^roction 
of the; Glashow-SaiajnrWeinbflrg 
unified theory of weak and electro- 
magnetic P r ocesseM teeo^ whjcli 
has- thus. far. passed nil experinien- 


ln most readable English by its ueaexina-reaiio axioms, uut 11 is 
French authors, is a different story- n ®t necessart to postulate “'natural 
It offers a complete coverage of the numbers .whatever they might be, 
whole subject of quantum field since any infinite set gives rise to 

theory. The newer material occupies • ' . 

less twin b quarter of (he book, but 
the older parts are treated with all ' 

the advantages and economy of • ‘ ' '• • , . 

powerful modem techniques. It is — j 
masterly. I do not see how any 
seriouj; student of the subject can ba WBi 

Without ii- With 700 pages, it is ex- Hi | I | ■) I I I III 

celient value for money.-. 

Scattered throughout the bbok are 

: English Literatui 

have yotl joined.’ 

eluding, for example, tee caicuia- . ' . • 

tion. ro twoioQPr order, of. the .Th^firstlistisTeadyir 

vacuum, polarlzatien .“ function _..i m ' +U Qyi -ion f 


and uneliminabie use of recursive 
definitions maked this claim dub. 
Jons. 

It is conceivable that the formal 
theory of arithmetic presented here 
may be of technical interest. I 
cannot see, however, thnt it has 
any significance for tho philosophy, 
or the foundations, of mathematics, 

John Mayberry 

John AffluJerrjl is lecturer in awthe* 
matlcs f at tha University of Bristol 


principle' "guided the construction vacuum polarization ,* function, m 
of the: Glashow-Salajn-Weinbflrg electrodynamics. About the only 

unified theory of weak ond electro- t hj ng the book does pot attempt is 
magnetic processes— £ theory which w g t ve details of the, present state 
has thus far passed dll experimen- 0 f 'experimental verification of -the 
tnl teats to which it has baen put. ^uge theories, or to describe tee. 
A related tlteory (called, rather f uturB prospects tor the discovery 
bewi i dating) v, quantum-chromodyna- . of r h e predicted gauge particles, 
mics) ' of ‘ strong interactions i^ e - authors bell 
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probably 

in ScUUs\ U o L t much s^anyTppeallng features. Mi ^ an gmgt would 
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The marvel of reproduction 


Essential Reproduction 

by Martin H. Johnson and Barry J. 

Uvei'itt 

Blackwell Scientific, £8.50 
ISBN 0 632 00527 0 

Human population explosions are 
second only to nuclear explosions 
in thoir dreadful . consequences. 
Books which derfrly describe, ana- 
lyse and synthesize the present state 
of knowledge of mammalian (includ- 
ing human) reproduction, and draw 
attention to tne clinical problems 
upon which b&sic experimental 
studies impinge, are therefore of 
considerable importance. 

This excellent addition by. John- 
son ond Everitt to the library of 
boons' an reproduction succeeds ui 
these,., various .objectives. . The 
authors say in -the preface that tlie 
"... hook represents an integrated 
approach to the study of reproduce 
unn ”, nitd they are certainly cor- 
rect. There is Frequent reference 
forward and back to other sections. 
It is aimed at medical, veterinary 
and science students, .which pre- 
sumably includes zoologists, physio- 
logists,' even biochemists, besides, 
(as applied biologists)- those study- 
ing agricultural science. But their 
teachers and .those ,dpipg research 
would without doubt 'also benefit 
both from its details and from the 
perspective which' it provides. 

The book comprises 12 chapters, 
starting with the interaction of gene- 
tic and humoral factors in the deter- 
mination of pheaotypic sex, con- 
tinuing through gametORonesis -and' 
the regulation of gonadal function 
by tho hypothaTaiuo-hypopliysia] 
system, which, leads reasonably not 
only to a discussion of puberty but , 
of .tjiq climacteric.. There is .then. -a. 
short • chapter dealing, with tho 
peripheral actions .of steroid horm- 
ones In adults, followed by the con- 
cluding five chanters which consider 
sexual'- behaviour, ' fertilization, 
pregnancy; parturition, lactation and. 
motorne) behaviour. 

Ho chapter 1 b less, than very gobd, 
and ; l toiftwf this first four out-- 
• standing : in these there. Is s fresh- 
ness or approach combined (as 
elsewhere) with a simplicity of style,., 
which makes, for example, the 


obscurities of the regulation of 
spermatogenesis disappear. We are 
treated in many places to the awe- 
some details of reproduction. Tima 
the continuous availability in a 
sexually mature mammal of sperma- 
tozoa is an astounding feat of coi 
ordination, differentiation and sus- 
tained- activity: the yield is stag- 
gering, and can be as much as 300 
to 600 spermatozoa per gram of 
testis tissue per second. Yet of this 
prodi&eous production much fewer 
than one in a million spermatozoa 
ever complete the journey to the 
egg. There is also in the first four 
chapters, and in other parts of the 
book, clear sensitive, discussion of 
derangements in human sexual dif-. 
feren notion and development, with 
the psychological consequences nf 
incorrect diagnosis nf sex in early 
life leading to prqbje.ms of .gender 
identity.' 

Included within those parts of the 
book concerned with these defects 
is a' most Interesting account of the 
“ Guevodoces ” found first in the 
Dominican Republic : genetically 

mole children who at birth are 
classed as female because of poorly 
developed external genitalia, and are 
reared (though somewhat ambigu- 
ously) as females. This is simply be- 
cause they, lack aii, enzyme which, 
during foetal fife, plays .a. crucial 
role in the conversion of a male sex 
hormone in the foetus from a less 
to a more active form. Fortunately, 
by about the age of 12 their testes 
begin' to function ^normally, and the 

E uhercaJ onset of increased male sax 
oraione ‘ production allows the 
Guevodoces to develop sexually 
thereafter in a 'fairly normal fasliiou. 
Unlike people enduring other abnor- 
malities or sexual differentiation,- 
they a ns able to switch' their psycho- 
sexual identity to that of males. 
There ■ ore other places where the 
authors point, carefully to the clini- 
cal significance of experimental 


results although they are anxious to 
avoid easy extrapolation -front rat, 
' sheep or rnesus monkey to ourselves. 


.. The. book I? written In a clear, 
straightforward manner, 1 with; the 
text uncluttered by references. 
Each chapter concludes with a 
short bibliography and at the end' 
oE the book. there js a key to the 


sources of those figures which have 
been derived from the work of 
others. The layout of the book is 
pleasing, and the numerous line 
illustrations and tables ere par- 
ticularly informative and clear, 
helped bv legends which provide 
instructive details of experimental 
technique and results. 

There are a few incautious state- 
ments. For instance the authors 
write that whereas in women there 
is the climacteric, men “ . . . retain 
their fertility throughout life”. 1 
Analogies can be helpful and even 
amusing, so that in discussing the 
role of suckling In the promotion 
of further secretion of milk, It is 
effective to remark that. “ . . . the 
baby actually orders Its next meal 
during ir« current meal ”, Thnt . is 
succinct. But on the other * IiamT thd 
summary . of the -chapter dealing 
with fertilization is too laboured and 
far fetched: 17 lines devoted to a 
journey from Edinburgh ' to -Paris 
and.- supposedly analogous to the 
passage - of sperm .-to the site of 
fertilization. 

Paraphrasing a remark attribut6d 
to Warden Spooner, some of. the 
books' published 't cfa ay piay. in- fact 
be filling much needed, gaps in the 
literature. This is Cqrcaimy.nprtrud' 
of- 'Rfrimf iaf. /JejirQtf irfjjtrorfc.' Tty/nlgh!- 
their* lively,' original style, the quite 
detailed examination of specific ex- 
perimental studies, the excellent 
figures and clear layout of their 
book, ■ the authors have conveyed 
the. ideas within the important 
general problems of reproductive 
biology, yet have made us appre- 
ciate "... die dangers of wholesale 
extrapolation between speciex”; Wti 
are left to marvel. the fact- thut 
for the most part . the start- 
liqgly ,. precarious ' journey through 
fetal life, childhood, puberty and 
adolescence, somehow .leaves most 
of us with an unambiguous gender 
identity”, resulting (among other 
thiiiRa)- in the -continuation (for the 
moment) of the species. 

. : John Clarke 

Jofin ; Chrke is lecturer in*Minuti 
physiology in the fcwrtmri t: of 
Undjorait Sciences at 
the University of Oxford. 



Kgchlha doll Of painted wood and horsehair fnbout 1915), representing 
Po-ttkang-hoyn, one of the twin war goda ol the Hopl tribe of P ueblo ( 
Indians of south-western North America, along tlic banks of the Cqlwiap 
River. Taken from ‘Native Arts of North America by Christian F. Teest, 
Published by Thames and Hudson at £5.95 and £2.95. 


American philanthropy and the Chinese scientific elite 


. ‘ , _ , . , systems, und could exercise no inde-; transferred the emphasis to tho ho mrnrtM « n #i min «. hurl 

Bnd - Modern pendent jrol* ; - . : ? familiar combjnatlo^ of university stUle/ iS H^oUaS circle in 

Chinn, 1876-1936. The author. : finds that ' the') teaching and laboratory research, on Germany Hglin c,rcl08 ln 

by Pelec Buck .. American , x view of the tnmsntission . the assumption that iho new govern- At about tho snmn His* vonnn 

Cambridge University Press, £15.(10 of s .^uce to China followed a; mem would nrovldo the. channels Mao Zedong was respond na 

ISDN 0 521 22744 5 * parallel cqtfrsc, The medical rats- through which they might Serve, wnimlvtoliS Chinese teacher of 

. : : ■ • , mono ry wno first represented Aweri- ■ China by doing whaT they had been phllosoblS who St the uSvarriS 

- : ... cm philanthropy in China saw. tin ned totfo boat. Only tho wisdom nf Edlnburah had mbibeil nbleml 

The problems of the transmission China's problems as grass-roots rural of hindsight shows that their hopes of Oxford ncoVoKc imilsin ° and 
of .d.™. ,0 the uodofdovolopod , Pro.bySn .““.grafd™ ‘w ».r 

countries ave. usually assumfid to phulnthroplc ° 1 foimdatfoiu ' «aw w ^ at t , ® 8e to the . philosophy of Eliot as to 

;arJse from the social and culturel^meHca^ social pr ob I ems^eFlec ted /axon elusion a lmo« ™ ake - no djfo reuse ; ; and Mno 


context of the recipient i 
This book is exceptional, \ 


d cultural Am'eHca’fc social probl eml “edected ■ ^conclusion is! ,*'32 i!* q ' a ” d MnD 

L country "ill China l ha strains of- ran Id OPP 081 .! 0 t0 t"^t found it so far from irrelevant to 

■' jsL't ssswjk MAa.' in, ° h " 



k has investigated the 
these flirt Chinese sclen- 
shows that they came 
m a 'few 'cotihtles around 
so delta, counties dis- 
hy' a number of related 
tics; they were i areas 
lonal commerce and 


dofified— in- the . choices made- ,by- themaelv.es ^'isolated ui their own! Practical sen^e -to Bgricultut'e i and of .traditional commerce and 

American .- .philanthropic fourtda- ; aoclety. 'ji ' ' tJ tooktho condraohs of tiie. depressed kidustfy';..; they were centres of 

tious, on the' l advice-, of American . ; In the elaboration of this- thesis;' *®. r ni«rs 1 of ■ NeVK-xork State as the high Confuclan - scholarship : . and 

. -f1*4i rlanlrtvmanl 1 nf * TW Hifrlr lias Itifavna rina aata on which hla lnKnr In tha fuiantlahl. aafltniiL. >U... 
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own Jingshi educsti t, * ■ 

concept- of the role of science i.Jw 
could scarcely luye been mw 
socially relevant. The simple wg 
nro that at that time China^ could 
give them no jobs except aC ’° e , 
jobs, thnt they were overwhelm** 
with olementniy teaching, t«t 
ncMior Chinese gojernment^ 
Chinese indusivy at that time 
or would sot thmn meamtogi 
tasks, and that the CbineSc . 
nntry, In whoso aoiwlce they OS 
havo found n fu,El r L 1 | B i jjfft 
wero too vast In numwrS tor 
lnidful of men to begin w tpp» 
with thoir needs. , 

Dr Buck’s, final 
what obi iq u ely 

China’s scientists should have J . 

tho Communist Revolution. I"P. 
most of them did, and 
doubt have found a lessJnu*^ 
role. Yet their pr^lemsju* ; 
over. Tho Chinese Coumn^ 
ernment for- 20 years^ 

.inuke up its mhid how to uSa . . 
tfhe Gang of Four then 


halfralieflated 
ty. • The area' 


mom. */,■ 4 ... of :pon 

lean science In believet 
-. cehbi rv had i..was -ful 


' wpre very conscious .qb fni 
: teihs of rapid industriali^tj 
urbanization. : they therfefq 
Science .as .' having • air, -Jirti 
• aocldl , ralC^-tO' nut.the fdrc'o 
eon behiha collective social 
■In - tills role,' scientists . vrodld 
'■ aWridioE :valjUiitary. associat 
•'tBe; third 1 .- Phase, although 


: found: 
lin, the 
sse ScLi 


iiutqpoiitohsj’ 
fact' .mbit- of: 
into ..the. ihdua 




to^es to the 

-a view of science and oi m w 
sion!. of science ■■ which is " s 
incompatible' with; jet 

Cornell. ' Biit th^r, hara “ egt { 0 
solved, the dilemm* of « their 
a. poor cohntry t° .__,S t3b ; wut' 
scarcle fesources ;of 

power, and - pr. hoW to r Ut p0 lulod. 

aiist - scientific novice to p 
'. leadership, The cholces ^ .jj j ac « 
the Rockef eller Foundation S^ Re?(J< 

the Peking, government WJg u m 
lutlmi has not resolved woU ]d. 

: Buck’s thoslsJmpJM * j, jnor« 
Under beng P 1 "?^ Xre w«l' 

hope of n ■“■V* 

taore cannot yet be «■». . 

. Jack W 

■Jack Gray 

Institute of peyelopment o . . 

thfrVniversitV of Sussex. - 
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■ GhiOrs , 


M. V, Parrolt has heen 
led to the Gardiner chair of 
ningy In the University of 
with effect from Decent her 1, 


EPS®®! 


JTUnlverilty uf East Antflla. 
nr Howard Tcmperley. at present 
mder In the 'School uf English jitd 
iiidcaii Sludles at the University uf 
Sin Anglia,- has heen appointed to rite 
(hair in American studies at the same 

Sjjfyjivarslty of East Anglia has 
joooancod two appointments to per- 
HMl chairs : Dr A. h. Forrest, at 
pfOMfll reader ln ,tl\e Schnul . of Com- 
$ludlej and Accountancy, has 
fen • appointed,, to a personal chair 
U .computing Kpdlcs- and Mr J. M. 
Rolili, scnlgr lecturer in the . School 
d Economic and Social Studies, has 
Mb appointed - to a personal chair in 
isiuwophy;.- . , '. .. ' 

Uf.j.%- f|[f(e,- a senior research cop- 
loltant with International Conipurers 
ud vldtinz professor at Queen Mary 
fdiege, University of London, has 
beu appointed to the. new chair of 
bfornallon systems science and tcch- 
Mlocy at the college, 
ne University of Blrmlnghum has 
mo Breed . the following appulnt- 
wiiitThe personal title of professor 
d photodiemistry hus-hoeii conferred 
ipsa Dr J. P. Simons from ’ October 
. 1, 19S0. Or Slihans has been reader 
u; rtojochemfstry la , the department 
d rfftwlitry.' 

Thi title of Bmeritua Professor has 
- ku conferred upon - Charlotte ,M. 
Mtnpn,'wl|o was Leonard Parsons 
head of the department 
edlairtcs and child health. 


i tenure has been conferred on Or 
liu- Rees, reader in the department 

d Eigllsh. 

Di dtle of Emcrltui Profenor has 
Vjj conferred on Dr R, K. McKee, 
p.’ '«iOr. ‘ of mvcoluuy . and, plant 
P«Wogy • at Queen’s University, 
MiptlVoin 19QG t« 1980. 
fwiiy Duller Wilson,' reader at the 
Uiirmlty of Durham has heen appoin- 
ts io the chair in French nt the some 
Mronlty, - 

r« title of emeritus professor at the 
idtershy pr Durham has been cpn- 
liired upon Profcsaor C. K. D. CrBn- 
who rotired as professor or 
biclojy in September 19RU. 
ftal Ro ger Wilding, at present settlor 
"Jtfn- in 'social ' administration, 
wvtr sUy- College, Cardiff, has heen 
•:>?«WM'io the chair In social odntini- 
vrailon at . the University of Man- 
™««n Tho chair was pruvloualy held 
J'rt'e.lati Professor A. (1. Rose, 
w noel Uaniinum, reader at the 
wtlahorough University of Techno- 
n»i been appointed to n personal. 
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J* ^psrtBiertt of chemistry til ' the 
g»»a«ltnilon. 

**■ A. Crawfpril hm boon anpolntcd 
iPfofessnrslili) In tho dEiiart- 
°*. human 'nutrition, Sdmul of 
Sm Uf# “ 1,16 UnWci Aliy of N»t- 

A - Walson, reader In telecom- 
••jWiCMIoM st .the University of. Brad- 
M s- been apnoltUed .fn thi! first' 
w?™ 1 In communication ongi-. 
• ^ B f the some university. •• 
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became a cmiMiltaftt and ifcm-cxc-.'utivv 
director in 1977. ‘ [ 
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Island in the Attersee, one of the paintings on view in the Gustav 
Klimt and Egon Schiele exhibition at the Galcrie St Etienne, New 
York, until December 27. Oils, watercolours and drawings from 26 
museums and private collections across America have been assem- 
bled for the exhibition. 



UirmhiKhatn - 

The following are to be awarded 
honorary degrees In July : - 

LLD : Mr James 'C«IVag|un MP; former 
prime minister ; Sir Arthur Arntlugc, 
recently retired vice-chancellor nf the 
l/niversftv nf Msuchester ; Professor 
M. • Gelrand, retired head, of' the 
departtnent .of medicine. University of 
Rhodesia; Sir David Perris, chairman 
of the West Midlands Ueulonul Health 
AutborjtjV amjj secretary of Birniingham 

D Lilt : Mr D. L. A. Farr, former 
keeper of the Birmingham - Museums 
and Art Gallery. . .. ' 

l>Sc : Mr A. W. Forster, chalrmau and 
chler executive of Esso Petroleum and 
a Birmingham graduate. 

DSocSo : Professor F. H. Hahn, the 
Cambridge economist. 

City 

Tlie following have baen awarded 
honorary degrees : . 

DCL : Sir R.(*nald Gardner Thorpe. Lord 
Mayor nf London mi his Installation as 
chancellor of the university. Lord 
Scat-man, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 
Sir Michael Walker, chairman uf tne 
Commonwealth Schnlaislilp Commls- 


Recent publications 


Honours for tord Scarman and Me 
Callaghau 

LIltD: Sir Robert Bliley, es-hesd- 
master 6f Eton ortd former head of the 
Social Science department and at 
present Greshatrt professor at tne 
university. ' 

DSc : Dr Wolfgang Blcrmann, head of 
Carl Zeiss Jena; Sir John Mason, 
director general ' of the Metereologlcal 
Office ; -Professor P. A. Samu eson,. 
Nobel prizewinner .In economic science. 


General 

Royal College of Surgeons of England 
announces the elculan ,»f Sir Hedley 
Atkins as chairman of the Hoard af 
trustees uf the Hunterian Collection, 
in succession to the late Lord Brock ; 
and Sir Reg'ns’d Muitey, past president 
of the college as a member of the 
board. 

The following have been appointed 
members of tne Advisory Council for 
Adult and Continuing -Education : Mr 
P. Busworth. prosidem, Institute nf 
Training and Development ; Dr T. 
Burlln, senior pro-rcccor. Poivteduiic' 
uf Central London ; Dr J. S. Gundara, 
coordinator,' Centre for Multi-Cuiturol 
Education. Loudon University Institute 
of Education ; Mr P. Holmes, Assistant 
director, Bristol Polytechnic and head 
uf SW. Regional- Management- Centre;- 

D. Lewis, Librarian, Sheffield City Poly- 
technic. Two new members to the Social 
Science Research Council are Professor 

E. A. Geilner ond Mrs Mary Warnock. 
Professor Geilner was appointed pro- 
fessor nf philosophy at the LSE in 
1962,-and specializes In philosophy and * 
politics. Mrs Mary Warnock has heen 
senior research follow, St Hugh's Col- 
lege, Oxford since 197C. 

Thomas William tfadLav deputy chief 
.education officer has been appointed 
to the pbst of elder education officer to 
tlie -Staffordshire - County Council.' 
Mr Hadley will take up his appoint- 
ment with effect l min the date, of the 
retirement of Mr Albert Riley. 

Mr William LeggUL Smith has been 
appointed a member of Hie Reviewing 
Committal! on Export nf Wnrks uf Arr 
from December 1, I S>60. Mr Loggat 
Sni irli is chairman of cite governors of 
Glasgow School of Art, ehalrmun of 
the board of governors Glasgow Acad- 
emy and senior partnor of tlie Glasgow 
law firm of Carruchers, Gem ml II and 
McKlilop. 

Sir Andrew Huxley. Royal Society 
research professor at University College 
in tlie. University of Loudon, was elec- 
ted president lit succession bo tha Rt 
Hon Hie Lord Todd. 

Dr Malcolm Skilbcck, director of tlie 
Australian ' Curriculum Development 
Centre in Canberra, has been awarded . 
a professorship at ohe University of 
London’s institute of Education but 
will spend most of his time uorklrm for 
the .Schools Council as director of 
studies. He will lead and coordinate 
the work uf the council’s research 
team, especially woik related to . cur- 
riculum development wlrliln schools. 

Mr Gerald James Mortfnier has been 
elected the vice-chairiuan-elpci of Ooun-. 
ell of Engineering Institutions. He 
Joined the London management staff 
of Consolidated Gold Fields in 1955 
and was subsequently -appointed an ex- 
ecutive director, doputy chairman and 
group cltief executive in 1976; He 


Universities 

Belfast, The Queens 

Lecturers : W. D. Bustard (cnniputu* 

science) ; D. V. Clow | library and 

Information studies) ; J. M. Dmitriev 

Kramer (psychology) ; Hugh 

McAllister Taggart (pathology) ; S, A. 

Hawkins l neurology ) Cord Baumann 

(ethnomusicotogy). 

Birmingham,' A stun . 

Lecturers : ’K. A. 'O’Dunnell (chcmicul 
engineering) ; C. D. Dcnuniom (ni.ni- 
agemeut centre) V. • Fonuinc-I, - II.- 
Gcbolc, P. Marie, S. Taklguchu, De 
A. H. Urquhort. H. P. Wagner (mod- 
ern languages) ; A. R. Horton (puli' 
l Lien I and economic studies group). 
Visiting lecturers \ Dr M. H. Llnvd 
( chemistry) ; Profeasor Max Hntlicriy; 

( metallurgy and materials engineer-' 
lug). Temporary lecturer ; R. a; I 1 .' 
Harris (management centre)." Director : 
Dr A. J. Cochran. Senior contract 
research fellows : Dr D. ' E. Emb/v.-v 
(applied psychology) ; Dr A. F. Colne* ■ 
(chemistry) ; A. R. George (prntluc-- 
tloti technology and production man- 
agement). Contract research fellows : 

- Dr A. "A; Asti, E.' M. P. Paiilck anti* 
A. Salibta (chomistry) ; J. R. a Ruchman 
(chemical engineering) ; L. G. MuJHn- 
son (geuloglce] sciences) ; P. $. -Bata 
(moiullurgy and .marcrlais engineer-.. 
Ing) ; Ms S. H.‘ Wright (npiluilinic 
optics) ; Dr. J. R. Bessant, 3- Fleck,. 
Dr P. Hoch and R. A. Williams fiech- 
nnh)Ay policy unit). Research fellow i 
J. C. Go'uld (clionilcnl engineering), 
Conlract research Asslsiant: R. C.' 
ilnluos (joint unit fnr rescurdi on Hie 
urban environment) ; J. A. Allnult 
(mathematics) ; C. A. Upton (modern 
languages) ; B. A: Dllsq mid- Miss II. 
M. Wiillby (pharmacy). Head or Hie 
Management Centre ; John Clices- 
braugTi . 

Essex 

Senior lecturer: J. M. Nosh curt), 
.Lecturers : A. D. Smith (phtlosojdiv ) *, 
M. J. Colley, M. R.. Raskov-sky (cum- ' 
puter science) : P. E. Jones (electrical 
engineering science). Temporary lec- 
turers : O. S. Pillingcr, Dr G. K. West' 


^ntiitgpher ng c it Vi reader In soclo- 
W* ^P lve r»lty of Surrey, has 
1,18 Senator Tatrlck 
ot.ehUtl Welfare at the, 
^T*lty of Calgary; Albortn. Canada. 



Fellowship^; 


Queen Mary College, London 

The following have' been swarded hon- 
orary fellowship* : Mr Geoffrey Drain, 
general secretary of NALGO. Lord 
Luke of Pavenham, chairman of tha ‘ 
Governors of tlie College and Mr 
Barnett Shine. The .fellowship of the 
college has been conferred on Emeritus 
Professor P. R. Crane, who retired as 
professor of law and hoad.of the de- 
partment in 1978. 

•• * 

Applies tiona for the Foulices Found a- 


(languoge and Uuclilstlcs) ; P, Folnl 

i ecoitosiilM) ; P. Robertson, L.' A. - 
pacek, A. S. Wheal (computer 
science) ; G. H. Maxwell (clef irlcal . 
enalneerlna science). Fellows : Dr C. 
D’Silva, Mias M. G. Jones (chemistry); 
Miss j. M. ICcIty, Dr N. Lewis I bio- 
logy). 

Oxford 

O’DoniLell lecturer in Celtic fcluiHcxi 
.P. P. Slms-WIIlIams. . 

1 1 ■ , 1 ■ * ' * . ‘ “ •- 

Polytechnics . 

Leeds ' 

Lecturer ; Dr Barry Strickland. Hud^e 
( inform it-J on control lu tha School of 
Llbrailanihlp). 


Hon fellowships for 1981 are now being 
Invited. The foundation Is a registered 
charity established In. 1975 which alms' 
to further medical research. The fellow. ‘ 
ship scheme is designed to provide 
financial support for recently qualified 
science graduates with research expert, 
encc wnu want to take a science 
degree. In. both cases the graduate! 
must • intend to do medical research 
after qualification. So far 47 fellow- 
ships have bean awarded. For further 
information contact tlie Administrative 
Assistant, Foulkes foundation Fellow- 
ship Scheme, tha Cl BA Foundation. 41 
Portland Place. Loudon WJ, enclosing 
a stamped addressed envelope. Closing 
date • for applications, March 31 198L 1 


^rtlieoming events 


^ Popartntaht.^pf taechanfca'l Engi- 
Sheffield UitivorSity Is hold- 
H «!r*^ . Cuur ^ OU dlfferent aspects 
. 8mcef|ng; Po^et; Fluidics h a four 
is til'll from'. December. 

Creep of Engl- 
^ course 

^ December is to, 19.' -Pea : Cl60. 

EB »rrt f.,, 8 'f n l, en t« .for • Mechanical 
•SSSKJ- one vtwle 

20 ' Fee ! 

H. v;. nno Ipquirlea In Dr 

: and dwloH . dIr “<or :-foV engin'eer- 

•jedioSi denertmeht of 


aUPMCantS IQ tne lurrivi ■— 

detailed Information • that Is (he poly- 
te cliplcs and colieges. (-Available from 

thcr details from Carolln Tidljury; sec- 
retary for short courses, Oxford .Poly- 
technic, Ueqdington, OxTord.' 

• •>-.■' ,♦ • :* ' •- ■.-■ r : ' 
The University of Loiidon'i department 
of extra-mural studies In -association 
with Bdckbecfc College is runnlhg-e 
coarse on. Seven Victorian Novels ott 

»3 ? *Sr“ i *P ^ r .„Kr'kiS5£:t 


For me nrst -r-v. 

jSia lyra. Fee ; £5. Tickets for single 

lectures £1- each. Inquiries to [he 
lecturtM o«^unn. Douartinent 


CoursM Section. ^opaVtment 

Sqiiarej London. WC1. 


depdrtmeht of 
Sheffield Uni* 




HenJoTson Hall of . Newcastlo-upon- 
Tyne University ,, rpm_ T( ^'u'. 

Tonics include “SI Upbuilding Tech 
hofqgy. in tha.- 1980s ■; w* 


•l_ui ..-“z vjnuro. univLv 

with . Oxford Pqly- 


'V ^f ,^rq4idential-; £44.50,': Fdr- 

• ■ * * ‘ ■* ' -j A 'A . i- ' \ • . ; t . • - *■ . 


.^x^ssSag 1 

. Richards, Library' Ii^orma^u 0‘f lc®r. 


- rertity Teaching Centre, Aberdeen. AB9 
• 2UB, £7.50. ) : ■ ' ' ' . 

• Listed BuUtHngl'V' Desfftniiig ‘ for 
'Change 1 , a short course Jointly 
organized by Oxford University, and 
' Gxfcr d ’ Polytechnic- Is to . be Iwld from 
January 26-28 ot flew ley House, Wei- 
jington. Squofe. Oxford. Tonics will In-. 

. dude * The .Under ns® of .buildings (n 
historic, centres ’and 'Area Analjrnh i: 
CoVent Ggrden '» Residential Fee : £48. 

■ * *. * - 

<■ Working ' wUi]i Disturbad and' Disrup- 
tive Adofewenu in Residential, Caro.',' 
a abort course organized by the Cor- 
■ entry Social Services Depytment at 
the request or . the Central Council for 
. 'Buucadai! Mid Training in Social Work. 

Midland Region, Office Is to -be held 
1 at tho Beaches '.'College, Bmirnevllle,. 
Birmingham, from February 16 to ,19., 
The course alms to develop understand- . 
Ing and skill in working with disturbed 
and disruptive adolescents in rcslden- 
tlal care. ' In particular It will examine 
t .itie elements wMch create stress , and 
disturbance.: Fee for p8rtlcfpanis from 
" die Profadon and After care Service 
' and from the Education Social Work 
service will bo £$8 ; , CCETSW will 
meet : the fee. for all those, from: the 
' local aiithoHty social services depart- 
m ei its - and voluntary bodies" Irl '• , the 
: social work -field. 


Academic Book Club 


Historians— have you joined yet ? 

The’first list is ready now. Here'S Q. selection 
fi’omihore than 100 titles ■ b q 

flublithecf Ct 

Author and TW* . . ■■ . , _ Ptice Pn 


of China. 1949-1976 £12.60 £4.95 


R. R.F. Chads* Stswart Pamsl:Ths Main & Bs Fa 





SSEfl.M.R.Crime&Punlih.mantlnEaHyModdm Europe' . £1260 -£BJ28' 
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Universities 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY 

of 

HONG KONG 

Applications are Invited for ths following academic posts 
tenable from August, 1901 : — 

1. Lecturer In English — To participate in teaching, 
research end the preparation and evaluation of Instruc- 
tional materiel for undergraduate English proficiency 
courses. Applicants should have post-graduate qualifi- 
cation and preferably experience in the teaching of 
English aa a Second or Foreign Language at tertiary 
level. Experience In relevant curriculum or Instructional 
materials preparation afao preferred. 

2. Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer in Government & Public 
Administration— To teach couraea In Fundamentals of 
Law, Constitutional Law, Administrative Law. and Legal. 
.Development In China. Applicants should have a hlghBr 
degree, (preferably Ph.Di or M.S.D.), with appropriate 

. University teaching and/or research experience. Profi- 
ciency In both Chinese and English will be an advan- 
., tafl*- • • .... , 

S. Benio* lecturer /Lecturer In Journalism and Communl*' ' 
cation— To teach Journalism & Communication. Appli- 
cants should havs a relevant higher degree | prefer- 
ably a Ph.D.j and have strong Interest In any 3 of the 
following fields: Reporting. Advertising. Public Rela- 
tlons, Photo-Journalism, Business Journalism and 
Graphic Communication. Prollclenoy In both Chinese 
and English will be an advantage. 

4. Lecturer In Social Work (2 posts) — To tsach courses 
’ ft. •J ll !? r Hehabllitallorv the Elderly and Social Work 
Methods; or Soolsl Policy, Research and/or Soolal 
Work Methods, and to assist In field Instruction. Appll- 
‘ cants, should have .a hl&her degree (preferably a Ph.D.) 

•• with' appropriate uni vbrslty leeching and/or rflsearoh 
....• experience.. • 

Annual -salary : •. f : . - . 

•• -Benlor Lecturer : HK$ 148,800 — - 199,020 by '8' ’ 
Inoremsnta:- 

•' Lecturer ' : ‘ HK$ 98,700 — 108,680 -iiy: 2 . Inore-- i. 
:• ■ •• .manta BAR.. ■ • 

■r . 116.140U-180.080 by 7 Incre- 

•. . merits. , . . ' '. • 

(Starting . salary And the grade to by offered will, 
depend on quallfloatlone & experience, Exchange: 
rata:. E1—HK5 12" approximately ... 

Condlllont of SeWlcei Iholua© super an nUirtiqrt (University 
16.%,' appointee 1 5 .%), medical benefits, eduoalion, allow- 
•-. foce ipr children! long laeva with peV.-ndualng ■ allowance '* 
for : tho8^ whose sdjary Is :HK$ 115.140 p:a, 6r qboYa and. 
for- overseas appointee; aofl'cmmodalloh -and - passage • 

^beqeflte as \ • 

"Application' procedural Application forma? and general 
' in Farrnsudn- concerning • terms, of . service are , obtainable ; 
.■ rpm .personnel Section, The 'Chin*** University of Hong: 
•ijspng, challn, ^T'j Hbng Xong. Completed forma should. ' 
bp jmlumevitogelher wfth. copies of recent' testimonials'. • 
o I*)? fe r SNbljoallpns^afqrd 4qn«?ry 31, 1981. : 
/ Pleap^m-wK /Application ’ on’ 6bVar7v , v - • - ■* ■ / ■* 1 


Bayero University, Kano, Nigeria 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the tallowing vacancies : 

(1) Department of Education 

Senior Lecluror/Leclurer I /Lecturer II Isi : 

(a) Education Admlnlstratton 
b) Educational Psychology 
(cf English (Remedial) 

|d) Hausa/Hausa Methods 

in all areas, preference will be given to candidates with a 
atrong background In the discipline of education In addition to 
their aoadamlc epoclattutlon. 

(2) Audio Visual Aids Centre 

la) Leoturer I or II In Eduoetlonal Technology 
jb) Taohnologlst II 

(3) Department of Adult Education and Community 
Services 

Lecturer I or II (two vacancies) and Graduate Assistant 
(two veoencles) In : 

(a) Education Finance 

(b) Adult Education 


Prlmery/Taapher Education 
English aa a second lanp 
teaching for adult learners) 


second language (omphatla on remedial 


For pasta (■) and (b). particularly, preference will bo given 
to candidates with relevant Held experlenoo. 

quellUosUpn^ : . . •• 

Senior Lecturer: . '"j 

Candidates should have sound academic quail lice Hons, pref- 
erably a PhD, not less than live yoara' loathing, rocaarch or 
equivalent professional experience of unlvaraily level. Candidates 
should have publications of high nuallly In reputobls ucholaily 
journals, and the capacity to initfela,. develop . and aupprulse 
, raaaarclt. 

LaolUrer : 

Candidates should have sound acailam[o or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualifications uauBtly an honours degree and a higher 
degree, preferably a doctorate. Teaching and research exper- 
ience In a unlvaraily or comparable Institution will bo relevant 
to level ol appointment. 

Oraddata Assistant i 

' Candidates should hold a ralavanl honours degrees, have 
. pertinent axporlanoa, and demonstrated potential for further scstl- 
emlo development. . 

.Technologist II t 

Oandldalae must possess -a Full Taohnologioaly Certificate 


and live years' eyerie nca In handling «rffd maintaining alao 


udlo-Viaual equip 


with dates, posts, held -with dales, detailed Hat of publications, 
t^mes of three relwpeB Who know you professional! 


Principal Asalipmi Bqcralary (Racrullment) V •• 
Hlgsrlert Unlvsrshls* Oftloe * . , . .. , 

ISO Tottenham Court ftped, London WlP «LB ‘ 
lb . whom application* should .be asm by ggnwry 6, 1980 


University of Papua New Guinea 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

CO-ORDINATOR OF INTER-FACULTY PROGRAMME 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 

(8enlor Lecturer In Environmental Science) 

Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent. Other 
essential qualifications: demonstrated ability to Innovate 
and administer In an interdisciplinary programme 
research and experience in broad areas of environmental 
science, relevant tropical experience, ability to relate to 
the community outside the University. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH UNIT 

The ERU has undertaken to provide an Independent 
evaluation of SSCEP, the Secondary Schools Community 
Extension Project. This Is a new Innovation In Grade 6 
and 10 ol provincial high schools, aiming at teaching ayllfr' 
buae9 In a more practical, vlllaga-orlanted manner, lo 
provide a mors relevant education for school-leavers. 
Applicants should have proven ability to conduct, end 
report on, research. Familiarity with a wide range ol 
research skills Is necessary, Including measurement ol 
achievement, curriculum evaluation. Interviewing and alti- 
tude surveys. Knowledge ol SPSS and PNG conditions 
and schools would be desirable. The position will require 
extensive travel within Papus New Guinea. A flxed-ierm 
appointment of two-and-a-half years will be made. No 
housing available. 

LECTURER/SENIOR TUTOR IN C0MMERCE- 
G0R0KA TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

The post la In the Post-Vooatlonal Training and Com- 
mercial Studies Department and la tenable as aoon as 
possible. Applicants should hold a degree In Commerce 
or a related field, and a qualification and experience In 
teaching. Teaching experience aa Secondary and/or 
Tertiary level in a developing country Is especially desir- 
able. The Department offers courses for specialist stud-, 
enta who plan to teach the commerce syllabus In Hkjft. 
Schools. Appointee may alao be required to assist In llta 
teaching of Accounting to one-year clerical lesoMng 
course students-. 

Salaries: Sonlor Leoturer: K17.126 per annum; Lec- 
turer ll/Senlor Tutor 11: K18.275 par annum: Lecturer 1/ 
8en!ttf Tutor I: K13 425 per annum (£1 sterling^. equals 
K1.58). Three-year oonlraot, gratuity, support for approved 


gage allowance, leave fares after 18 months' service, 
education allowance, salary continuation scheme, for ex-, 
tended illnesq or disability, ‘ 

Detailed applications (two coploB), Including a curri- 
culum vllae, a recent email photograph, and naming wire® 
referees, should be sent to ,lhe Assistant Secretary. Box 
4B2d| University PO, Papua Nbw Guinea, to arrive no Jaw. 
thtm January 0, 1981. Applicants resident In UK should 
also send one copy to Inter-University Council, 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 0DT. Further defawa 
are available from either address, . • 


rencft . Us 


Ajj p oj b . commence aa 

■Fur 


no .ciliftcai 'oreii**- 
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'THq UWfVBBSITY ; .. 

iBOrURESHIPfiTN'IiAW 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

Applications are invited for the following posts; — 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

tenable as aoon as possible. 

Appointee will be expected lo consolidate an'd/or ' 
develop research Interests In the Department, especially 
those which coincide with his/her own Interests, and 
which are expected to fall among the following, at present 
being pursued In the Department: Atmospheric Physics, 
Radio Astronomy, Energy Studies, Materials Science 
(Metals and Fibres), 

ELECTRON MICROSCOPIST, FACULTY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCES (Lecturer Grade) 

Appointee will be required to take charge ol a 
transmission as well as a scanning electron microscope 
and to teach a course In his/her speciality. Preference 
may be given to applicants with interest in any of the 
Biological Sciences. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 

Applicants with special Interests In Applied Chemistry 
or Food Chemistry will be given preference. Appointee 
will be expected to play a major role In teaching and the 
organization of courses in one or more of the above fields 
and to assist In other areas of Chemistry. Contribution 
to the Departmental research programme is also expected. 

LECTURERS/ASSISTANT LECTURERS IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applicants should be suitably qualified In Physical 
Chemistry or Radiochemistry. Appointee will be expected 
to play a major role In teaching end the organization ol 
courses In the Department and to contribute to its re- 
search programme. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

Preferenoe for applicants whose training or researoh 
involved Microbiology. Duties ol appointee will include 
lecturing and demonstrating to undergraduates in the 
Faculties of Medicine and Natural Sciences. He/she will 
be expected to play a major roie in running underorartunte 
courses in Microbiology and In developing a postgraduate 
research programme in that area. Appointment will run 
to September 30. 1983. 

Salary scales : Professor : J$22,B48 to JS2B.284 per 
• annum; Senior Lecturer: JS17.748 to JS21.717 per an- 
num; Lecturer: JS15.090 to J$20,049 per annum; Assist- 
ant Lecturer: J$1 3.308 lo J$14,08B per annum (£1 sterling 
equals JS4.27). FSSU, Study and Travel Grant. Untarn- 
ished accommodation or housing allowance, Family pas- 
sages. 

Detailed applications (two copies), including a cur- 
riculum vitae and naming three referees should be sent 
as soon as possible to the Registrar, Unlvaraily ol (he West 
Indies. Mona, Kingston 7,' Jamaica. Applicants resident 
In UK should also send one copy to Inter-UnlvOrsIly Coun- 
cil. 90/01 Tottenham Court Road. London' W1P 0DT. 
Further details are available from either address. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF LESOTHO 

Applications are Invited for the following posts lit the 
DEPARTMENT OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT, tenable as 
aoon 88 possible 1 

associate professor/senior 

LECTURER 

Applicants must have a good Interdlsoipl Inary afca’d- 


Masters degree. Specialization Is required. In Develop- 
ment Studies, African History, Sooiology. Economics or 
Political Science, with at least five years’ teaohlng exper- 
ience at university level. Administrative experience end 
researoh on Alrloa. ' though not essential, are preferred.' 
Appointee will teach courses at all levels of a four-year 
. programme, participate in the administration o| the Depart- 
ment, and develop new oourses and activities. ■ 

LECTU fitEB-,:.'-;.:-/. 

’ Appiloants must have an MA in Development Studies, 
African History, Socloldgy, Economics or Political Science. 
Teaohlng experience -at university level would be sh ad- 
vantage, but ta not essential. Knowledge of iasuss/prob- 
tarns of development In the Third World In general, and . 
In Africa tn particular, is Important. Appointee will teach 
first, second, and third-year courses In a four-year pro- 
gramme, ' and participate In other professional activities 
of the Department. . 

Salary . scales : Assoolate Professor R14.424 to 
R16.504 per annum: Senior Lecturer.: R 11,508 to R13.248 
per annum; Leoturer: R8.244 to R11,10O per annum (£1 
. sterling equals Rl.80). In vary exceptional oircumstanoas 
the British Government may supplement salaries In range 
> £2.700 to £4,980- per anrium (sterling) for married appoln- 
■ tees or £1,716 to £3,876 per annum (sterling) for single 
appointees (reviewed annually; normally tax-free) and 
associated benefits. Gratuity, inducement allowance for 
those not qualifying for supplementation, reasonable: rental 
• accommodation, family passages, baggage , allowance, 
eduoatiorj allowance, vaoatlon and study leave. , 

Detailed' applications (two copies), including a cur- 
rlbuiurfi vitae and naming three referees, should; be sent 
to the Assistant Registrar (Appointments), National Unl- 
.L verelty Of 'Lesotho, PO Roma 180, Lesotho, lo arrive not 

'thrtA, l bniiftitr ft ■MAI AKnlifianin rdairlrtn) in Uni tad 1 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Applications are Invited for ths 

following poets In me LAW 
FACULTY : 

1. SENIOR LEC1URER/LECTUHER h 
Criminal Law, Criminal Frccdwe, 
Civil Practfire and Resrflei. 

3. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER la 
Constitutional Law. 

3. LECTURER 1/2 In International 
Law and related specialities. 
Applicants for Senior Loclursrs 
posts mi-Bt bs experienced tea- 
chers wilh si least sever, yasrs 
leaching si tertiary Institutions. 
A doctorate Is expected, but a 
Masters with substantial profes- 
sional experience, either In 
leaching or in practice may bs 
substituted. Appointees to tits 
level must be prepared end able 
to contribute to the promotion 
Ol a vigorous Intellectual environ- 
ment within the Fortuity. This 
would involve, amongst oilier 
Utlnga, the encouragement of 
lees experienced members of 
etsfl to engage in research and 
publication. Ti would also in- 
volve roteirch and publication 
on mattore of national relevance 
end Importance. For applicants 
lo Leclurers posfe, e Masters Is 
expected, but those wilh a flrel 
honours degree and appropriate 
professional experience will be 
considered. 

Salaries : Sonlora Locluior 

K17.125 pa. Lecturer 2 KIS.27S 
pa. Lecturer i K 13.426 pe. (Cl 
sterling = K1.5B). Thiee-yenr 
contract: gratuity; support for 
approved research; rent- free 
accommodation, family passages; 
beggsge allowance; leave fores 
attor IB months service: oducs- 
tlon aiiowanco salary continua- 
tion scheme for utlondod lllnese 
or diesDllily. 

Detailed applications (2 
aoplos) Including s curriculum 
vllae, a rocont small pholaprspB 
nnd naming 3 referees, should 
be sent lo IhB Assistant Secre- 
tary, Sox 4820. Unlvaraily P.O., 
Pnpua New Quines, lo srrlvs 
no later than IB January. 1881. 
Applicants resident In United 
Kingdom should also send t copy 
to lni*r-Lfnlvorslty Council. Q0/0i 
Tottenham Court Rond. London, 
WlP QDT. Further dolslls era 
available from either address. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI 

Applications sro Inuliod for the 
post of 

DIRECTOR OF THE MALAWI 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

candidates should hare relevant 
postgraduate qualifications that 
preferably include a Ph D They 
snuuld have educational oxpor- 
lo.tce si various levels In leach- 
ing. administration, consultancy 
and loassrcii in one or more 
developing countries. Preferenoe 
will be given lo tltoae wltn. proven 
ability In InallhiUonel leadership. 


BIRMINGHAM . 

’TRS. UNIYERSJTY . . 

CHAIR OF &OCUAL MEDICINE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Applications are Invited for the 
post of 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
)n Fisheries 
And Population Ecology 

in the Department of fllomgy. 
Applicant* should have a t-n.O 
end appropriate raaoarch end 
teaching experience. Appointee 
will be expected to fence undsr- 
graduata courses In Haiunoe 
biology, marine ecology and 
population ecology, and ta con- 
tribute to general biological 
teaching. A good understanding 
of population lhaory. sampling 
end statistics Is e leant In I, He/ 
eho will also be expected to 
encourage, supervise end de- 
velop postgraduate i escort h 
studies. Excel Font marine re- 
search and teaching lacHIlias 
ere available et the University a 
Motupere island Research 
Centre and tha appointee will 
be expected lo play an active 
role In tha further dovelopmant of 
these facilities. 

Salaries: Senior Locluroi K 17,125 

C .a. Lodurer 2 K1S.27B p a. 
eclurar 1 KI3.425 p.s. 

(21 Sterling = Kl. 68). Three- 
year contract : gratuity; auP- 

[ ior| for approved reoaarch; rent- 
lee accommodation; family pM- 
esgeo; baggage allowance; leave 
fares after 16 months eervico: 
education aiiowanco: aalarv con- 
tinuation scheme for exler.dsd 
nines* or disability. Applicants 
who wish <□ snaitfia eooondntonl 
from their home Inatltullons will 
bo welaornod. 

Detailed applications (2 copies), 
including • ounlcutunt vitaa. a 
re coot small photograph ant) 
naming 3 refereae, should be 
sent lo lha Assistant SecroS/iry, 
Box 4820, University P.O., Papun 
New Quinoe, ta arrive no Infer 
than 8 January 1081. Applicants 
resident In UK nhoitld also cond 
1 copy la litler-Unlveralty Coun- 
cil. BD/01 Tottenham Court Reid, 
London WlP 0DT. Fuilhor de- 
tails ere aval labia- from either 
addressee. 


S tint hnniplort 
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BOTSWANA 

'lilt! UNIVERSITY CUIJ.KC.K 

Aitpllraiiont Bro Invllnd inr 
JIOM _ ol u.tni.'llliu IN 

i.IHLU DEVELOPMENT III Hie 

Do inrun oni of Ertuc.nioiial 
i gihvI.iiI one. lannblu from 
Auj'ist ia, LC 18 J. 

Aj,|itmnla slioul'l hold n 
dnciurnlo with apoelDll.-ailun In 
diivolDpuioniol Myclialbpv m-'l 
with amr<liasla an chllil rifiro- 
■■ 1111110111 . Thfty Bhanlil Imi'fi 
Ir-ui-hinii oxponcnro In * uni- 
vecjui or college and roaonrch 
i-.-.iit-rTonco In child rto vdIgj- 
ciM.'nt. provhwa working ks- 
ii'irliinC'] In a third world raun- 
I rv vault] bo an id dad advin- 
Mgr. 


DlltlOl or apiMlPIOd ! It 3 til 
child dnvoluumonl ond eliilH- 
iiood odiicnllan 10 undot- mw 
rrujiiirodumoB ; davelup carlv 
childhood edu ration wa- 
ar'iinniQs *uHa bio Tor Bota- 
warn : luporvlao mutants on 
learning proenro ; auucrvlao 
tilulitr dan re a fludonlB; B**l*l 

t.iuihcr fralnina columns In d«- 
vnloiiina rolrvanl iiraiiraniiitaa 
or child iluJy r oflar In-aurvh-a 


vnloiiina rolrvanl urafirantiii** 
of child »ludy r odor ln.Mjrvli.-D 
cvuno* ord workshops lor |.a- 
chore. Bnlary acalo : P7.2I J 
la I'll. 604 fill alnrllnii rnuiil* 
Mi.Tfli. in von tiic.iiillon.il 
circuit, ilancoi, tlio Hrliiali tlov- 
urmiionl may proviso a.tlorv 
mi nil cm on la lion In rsnao 

El ."Kfi to £4.374. ,ior nnnuni 

I tinrllng) 1 ro sir wad ennu.iilv 

— nonnally lax-f nia 1 ami afsu-.. 
daiod Lenoflis. (Jontniri udiil- 
ilon ; family paiHpos : baa* 

no uo allowance : nntuiiv. 

Urluilod nnnllcallona ilivo 
co,tiu»i, uirludina a curriculum 
vlido and luminn tlirco 
rukrool, should bo sent to tlm 
IlcjlJlmr, University Callcn*. 

I I in \ir. 11 1 , 1 , privftlo linn ftiiUU. 
C-Abiimno. Bolnw-ina. in ni-rlvo 
tin later Ihan Jaiiuanv 13. lull I. 
Aiiinlrnnla coal done In IJnHutl 
Kiii'i’lom should nlio innrl otm 
min' m Intoi'-Unlv. rally Coun- 
cil. <W "J1 Toiloiiham Cniul 
tta.vl. London Wll» OUT. I'llf- 
ih'-i ik mils lira available ifim, 
Hi liar art liras 1 . 


LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

1IIL LONDON SCHOOL Ol' 
LCONO.il ICS 

LECTURESHIPS IN LAW 

ApDllcallons at® Invited far 
anuoliumoni from uciobtr l, 
l*'lll 10 two LECl UltBdlllHS 
In LAW. 

• Atipolnlmnnl will bo on llu> 


In naHMUiR Uia itar ll nn aolurv. 
causldorallon nrlll li» nlvcn In 
nuantlcntloiu, nne nnd oaciiorl- 
-BI1CD. 

AnnUcAllon lorn* and lur- 
iik) 4 oantcuiarii nra available. 
Qit Nulnt. . Of a alnmuod. 

' ‘ * l f'lop ?°ij 

WG3A 3AE. Cloning dole lur 
niiuii cat ions ; January 0 . tjhi. 


sSi Lon (Ton 


LONDON 

the UNivnnsnv 

TltE LONDON SCIIQDL OP 
ECONOMICS 

LCnTUHESlil^^N^BCONOMlC 

ApplIraMbtuT am invllpd lor 
niitoinimoiii jrwn Ociobor 1 
iVni 10 a. kcluroahip in 
hliidtm .Bcoitaiplc (IjBtoly. 

' AnpOlnlmOfU - . ivftl bo ai iho 
lnw«r end of .Ihq aalnry seals 
fur JncLurora at KpillOB : 10 
fcll.ATrt n . SfBar. pHu Curt 
u yr-ar London. AJlaWanca, In , 
H<i«°r4ln(3 Ino atari Inn BBlary. 
canklilfraiLon will bo given, 111 ■ 
ciiinificnllans. ago and cxppri- 
.once. 

. Annllcailort • • ruVni 
furlncr parttculara pro 
‘I", nn.racalpl or a .alumnn, . 

. Armed enveranp. I ram . lb a 
A'lntlniilrntivn on [err. JIQIO, 

'I hr London Srhool ol Beano* 
rniti. Hnunhinn Sircoi, laindon 
WCr I SAB. Cioilng dale lor 
oiipltcatl^na: January 31, IVH1, 


NEW ZEALAND 
iJniVerbitv 1 qf Auckland , 
i-PfirttftiPHifi/SBNion '!• 


OXFORD 

TRINriv COLLEGE 

JUNIOR HESEAUCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The CoLlogn Invites a pi >h - 

'cations lor 4 junior RK- 
SEAlll.Ti I'ELLOWSRII' 111 
ENHLISII. MOI.'KHN LAN- 
OlJACbs or CLAflSICB 1 in- 
du-iinu Ancleni Hillary and 
Archauoioiiy. am noi Phlla- 
aoiihyi. 1 enable for Ihref 
yn.v 1 1 nai rt-nov.-abift from 

utioiiur. 1 os 1 . rim rc-liow- 
ship It inii-iidcj far iliosn who 
have com pit- tod. or arc near m 
cniuiilciinH a noslo> mliiaie 
Urn ,ls. nnd llieru m'C- nu 

1 oj chi nil dulloa allachnd la lliu 
pail. lilOUflll Blll.ll won, 1 up lo 
a maximum ol 6 linnri a 
week' mnv lie undorlnkon 

wiili ih. conacm or ihc Col- 
log" No auv ll nil 1 Is ppws- 
crTlini. bui iiralnrenco win be 
giva in cAndldmos under 30 

I 'oars of ago. Tlic Fellowship 
s open in hntli men and 
wu.nen and may bo held hi 

coni unci Ion with ollior appal ni- 
moms. 

Aiinlicailana almuid rrach 
ttio Coiibiil BrcroiAri'. Urnm 
whim further iloinlls mnv bo 

obl.ilnerl 1 . bolv/eou Jnnunry 
1 and .11 . anil should Include a 
cui rlcnlum vilac with n blbllo- 
flnnhv and Iho ivpoicrlpl or 
Mv unuulillsliod worlk. un r:.- 
plapniian nr Lhe nature of Iho 
prouDidd roarnreh. nnd Hie 
na iiii'ii ol I wo rolornos. I'.nu- * 
di'k'ies will hn e viiit. tori in 
mike iliomsali'es iiiMUalifo Tnr 
111 ' view In ilio leal m-iii-I, uf 
IViiiu.ipv. tii u rroiionv win 
bntr lh" riisl of lievcl wllliln 
1 he ilrliiMi Islos. 


SAl.FOItiD 

THE UNII'tnSUV 

DEPART MBNT OF 
ELECHIII1AL EN CUN UEII I NO 

l.ECTUHCSIllli 

Caiiiii'laias ihanld posies* a 
ll Igli nr dutireu. jiroli-Mlily tinvu 
name rcluvani Indminal a\ii<.rl- 
ctu-u ond Ji.ivo lulirtus III one 
or more ol cuiilrol lyntoni* 
thonri’. toiunuior nldrxl iL-siun 
rnollioiis ayslbim dyniiintcs 

E nd coinpuiur. control. Iho 
ecluror will conlrtbule in 
aiicclallat loach Inn coursni in 
imnutii ni hoili uiulcrgreiln.iie 
rniti post nm<i ua ce love I and Id 
rcaoacch activities wilhln Iho 
nopnnnioni. Al present lha 
Conirni Rruuii has parilculnr 
In loi j-sts In llin b fiiiHc.nl on of 
eonipuler aided dcalnn |iro- 
cn.-lurus la linear, noil-1 Ini. ir 
ard dlicroot riaia foeil-bnck 
systems. sylionn llmillailan 
aludtrs and In ihc aniillcpilan 
01 mlcracoiniiuirr Icchnlnuos 
111 control and Irisiriimarilniloii. 
Tlio Donnrimcni hn* n PRIME 
Ajn cm mutt or. a nrm-hlcs link 
to ilio BMC (ntar.Klis'o Com- 

pUllnn Fnclll ly npil well 

euut|i|iOi1 IrasiruinnniBlIan nnd 
miceojonipuier dove loam on 1 
laboratories. > 

Bain iv wl tin is a-:nlo: Cn.-IOA 
la £1I|0T3 p.o. ' 1 under 

review 1 , 

Further nnrtlrulars anil 

nnallrntlpn rai-mi rrmy ha 
obtained (ram the nenisirar, 

, 0 tG« 8 ®3lf a ^ 

ncri'mbrr M. 
jcintl quoiinn r"f. nn 1*. 211 • 
THl'S.c Informal rnuulrlaa td 
Prafeiler. J. O. Gray., 


SALFORD 

TIIE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT Or MODEIIN 
. LANGUAGES 

. L1X.1 URESII IP IN BNOLISII 


SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPA R TMENT Or 

RilME LCOHOMICS 

LECTURLH IN I ODD STUDIES 

A vacancy nMils lor .1 Food 
Sclenliai. ureforabiv wllli a 
hlghor dun re", la lecitiro and 
can due 1 uracilcai cIh-sos In 
food pruria ration and food 
aclnnco. inditsirlal uvnorletitn 
and n IcnowlO'lae or nuiililon 
would he an additional advan- 
tage, 

The successful applicant 
should hn pi i-parcd In cnl- 
lalioralB wllli sonrlnllris in 
olbor Holds both (nr rasaon-h 
and undorgr-iriu.-iie ivat-lilnn. 

Doparinioni-tl rM"ircli Ininr- 
osi» Inc In it b ihc rH* lion shl in 
belwoon (nod ursnivllra, sen- 
ior v parcel ilia 1 1 ami consuiner 
reactions. 

Saluiy scale: £».60S to 

El 1,975 por annum. 

Fiirtbnr parilcubir* m.w be 
nhl.Mned tram- III" Ac.irieniU- 
RcnlrUar iIJ-'Hi, Unlvornliy r.i 
Surrey, • lull'll ord. Surrey UU2 
9\ll or ieUi>l'nnn UulMlord 
71'Jrtl. oxl. -IfiA. 10 whom 
curriculum iltne from men nnd 
wnnion. mcluriln'l llie n.lnlra 
tuid ad, 1 re sses Of it-.** rnforves. 
ehmiid he *eni hv Jmuwn' 3%. 
I CfU.. qua 1 Inn micronic. T 1 11:9 


SURREY 
Till! (1NIVUZI8II Y 

rpi'Miticnt or iinrri.. 

CATE RING A NO Tnif'lTJM 
MANAGEMENT 

LECTimnn in 

itjonomigs rounra.M 

A'l'illcitmnn nro Invlled liom 
ranrihiiitns far Un, nboye poil 
who will h- ahin in ihApa In 
feerlilnn I'ronainirs nnd icuilMit 
nnt undoriab'i reienrch In Mils 
araa. 

, 8 . 11.11 y win be m iho r.inna 
EA in.-i 10 Cl 1.57.1 rirr annum. 

ruilher purlieu '.Ira ilbCtUt Ihc 
past nr-- seal In bln front Ilia 
At'adeinlc (fOQl.ilr.ir ri.rrii, 
Univorsiiv of Am ray. riulld- 
f 'PM Snrrei r,UJ 5KH. In 
vdinm nuniiemians rhoulrf he 
midn. In llie Inrm of a cnrrlm- 
Inni vlmn ul«liin Hie nnmns n'» t | 
q-l-ircisoi nf run roiamrs liy 
January 31 inno quoling 
ri-feionco --HIES. 


ZfiVIDAUWE 

TIIE UNIVERSITY 

Applications aro inviloil ror 
thu follawinD nail: 

LECTUIIFRHln SENIOR 
LCGrunFAIIJP IN 
• . liDUrjATION 
f Learning anil le.icMnn In a 
second Innuuugoi 

Aptillcann si 1 on lil have p>j- 

t mi iMtce Ui lenchlnp m a aeronrt 
manage in a, developing enun- 
irvnnd true her educuilon al 
arnduaic lavol. 

K" 10 * ‘according to 
fluniftHcoilcmfa nnd o'lrrifftrei. 
ov5r. nl °F - 11 >»v 

■'SftB. ^ C3CO io 

nUFIFtkiH? ’■ “■ ,l “ M 

sctH'SS'S 

Furihor pnrllculnrs on tlid 
Bbovn poll, on condlllona gl 

Bife staid 

fif-- 


ZIMBABWE 
Till: UNIVERSriY 

INSrilUTE OF MINING 
RESEARCH 

RESEARCH n.f.LOVVSHlF IN 
ROCK MECHANICS 

Aiinilcailona arc Invltod far 
II 10 noil of roaqan.li lollovy In 
rock mochnnica at me liislliuio 
of Mining Hoscarch. Urilvorsliy 
of Zimbabwe. Hani uoulaglsts 
and rulnlnrs enamour* wllli jn 
Imoroai In rocR mochanics. , 
The rusearcli I* cuncorpod 
wnn 1 I 10 doiarmlnatlan of ilia 
stress (laid In coriain mine* 
slmaied in Zlmbabwo. Tiio 
dniu will bo liiiernreidd In roio- 
1 1 011 10 Biruciurai uniiurna nnd 
to rack lypos nnd ihn yfioci of 
nulling oporplioni upon lint 
alrcsa patlorn will ba 


S lrcsa pa 

uiormlncd. 


Dm fallow slitn Is fur a period 
nr live years and iho aurens- 
lui Hiiplkani will hu ospuclnd lu 
■ u bin 1 1 a lh bills fur M.Flill al 
flu- conclusion nf his alurilc*. 
Depending ui'un prunreas. It 
mnv ho uosaibl'i m e::lend Ilia 
aiuiilo* for j mini v<ur. luaUlhg 
to ilia ilDHreu of 11. 1 Mill. 


Sjlnrv icitlno nnd cumllitons 
service for roae>irrli follows: 
junior iiPBonrch roilow. 


£3.901 by 1R1'» la 4.1AR: I In- 
sciirrh Follow flrniln II'. £4.-11 8 
by 300 lo 5.A1B: Resuarch Fol- 
low fjrnrio |. SAJIBM by HO 
to 7.flilR: Senior Reaenrcli I nl- 
low r.7.43>i by A4n in u.ror. 
■ approxinmia eiiul valent in 1 : 
Alurlhio ■ . 

null it 11 My nnssnrics and 

allpw.ince lor inmaimri of 
efruri* on aoiinliiliiionl for per- 
anna rocrulieil from DUl~1do 
Zlnihuliwn. Asa is lance wllli 
1 rcnmiiioiialhin. lhtriy siv din s 
luave. siipar.inniiiiiton and modi- 
col alii kr.honias. 

Apnilcailons 1 six copies ro- 
guircd ■ : Aunlicailons siinulil 

give rull pr-rsonul paritciHars 
ilnrlud'nq full name, idnce 
ond dale nf lllrlh. nlci, 
nunliricnilons. usnerionco. 
pres "ni selai-v. dam of 
s vai'-ihlllty and namna nnu 
addruasua of ihmg raforena nnd 
altnuld b» aonl in Uie Aptmlnl- 
uionis nnicr-r iHinfri. Unlvrr- 
altv or Zlmb.-iiiv.-n, 1*0 Rnx MP 
107, Mourn rioas.int. SaMcliurv. 

Z'mhnhwo. Overarm nnrillcanli 

ahnnlrt aonri nn iiddihonnl ropy 
or ilmir nnpRrntlon 10 ihr Antq- 
rlnllon nf Commonwealth Uni- 
vorallln* lAnida.i. 7 . 11 Clnrdon 
Sqi'ire. I^miimi M'CIII UPr. 

Clot inn Ailo foF llin rncnlnl 
of appiicaiions Docomber 31. 
i-ino. 


Librarians 


. Wwwrt bo fllvon to . 
Cdndldaioa.wlih JniDrosfs lit one 
' RMM rt . or il»o .roilowml arena: 
Prarilr.il CrlUclini, Llirmry 

• t* 2 n ! , f. nn ' UjiBrary CHlIrram 
and MltTiuy Theory . hut lhnsg 
■Mllj.talnfMU jo snip- 6 mas 

- of lilorniuro should foal, rreo 1 
■o apply 

rr. a *^V¥. SfDfn wuhln I'm rango 
ro *' 

f Furl her pnr lieu b rs and opnU- \ 

• phlsinihie 
>h( l Roniairar, unlvorsiiv 

,£Wf«™._.5a , »nrt bin JIi’t 

ilr’eplionp 061-736 5843. Ed.' 

iiSi&A JOBS -efSlSSBl 

. f* v January 33. lOBl. nnnl- ■ . 
TTIE3 l,fv ' r0nC0 JmL'TT/ 


fDoparlihohl Of OeolODF) 

Glgaltlg. riaio : February 13, 
SSi.-, 


, ZlIMpADWE ' 
THE' liNkVEliBITY. ^ ! 
! ; btPARrhlDNT OF SURGERY 
' ‘BEG TECHNICIAN 


uFiicof. 1 
Zlmbjhivi . 

Mouni . Floaaani 
Zimbabwe. 




rthep partlr.uln 
. ABSodnllan of C 
won nil unlvoHiUlni 
M'Ci M °o!>l" fll,unp "' London 

Anollcailani ghm>>ri h» aub- 

RUltoil by January £9. 1781. 


UMVKH^ii'V uF.'ihihijn' j 

' ■i'i-iiii 4 r L'-;i'liC|i'iu 


MAP LIBRARIAN 

Ap|i|lcjtl»n> arc 1 11 vlicd fur a new 
prist of Map I ihrarljii in Trinity 
College I ihrury. . 

Ca ndida ini , Mtoulil have o good 
liiliioiirH ilcyive in on aiipriipriAic 
siibjedt, and iircferahly a rcciiji- 
iiisud library i|ii:ill(icoiti»n. vhli 
several >eeH exixrloiico. Ideally in 
direct unnbict wiili mug cuHeciInni 

Tina appnininienl will bo made on 
Ihc Aisjunm Ulnnrian grade 1 
scale : UU7.655-£|0,814. 

Fiirtlior particular*! and apnlk-Athm 
form, muy bo obtained from 
Tlio 'KitahlliliiHini Officer, 

Will Theatre. x 
Trlnfij Cull cue, 

Dublin 3 • 

The Cliistua dale Tor kvcirl of c.im- : 
fisted | applluni|iiii;i will be Friday, 
Jiiili January. IbHI. 




Colleges of Furtlier Education 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE • 

Canteriiury College of Technology 


" teener' ■ 


. LECCOflERIllTVSENiOM . | 

LBCTUllpSHlP. IN LAW. '' 

iUta ■ : jgnjutjf 3D ;; y ' 



VICE PRINCIPAL 

> ApDlipaiionSh^cQ^tTvIted from. honours graduate^ with - 

prble^stonai qtieUflo&llorra fena 8ub8l5nrial n 'rBlavdfft 
axpfrJsnce in adupatlon and-. In Induslry or dpmmerca 
for the poflil?on of VIpe-prlncipal. 1 ../ - '• •• 

The Collage. |a a-Group, T inatltijilcm and an Important- 
Gsnlra lojr a wide range of full-time and parMIme ' 
Higher. : further, .and A^ult EdUcatlon pofirses. •. 

The Vlce-Prlnolpal (a concerned with' eyery aapeot' of 
the' College's. worK,a.nd Iri .the oobrdlnallori of il6 six • 

■ atiademio '. department^ efforts'; -speciaf . .:. :' '--i * . 
rPsponelbllUlea IpcIUde Central . rpsdurpda, . 1 college. - 

biilldinj) propraknme. exan^lnfrig body applications -, 

•and douraa .. approval^, In-servfcd training * ahd ; ateff . 
development, publlo relations and publicity, e&fety and 
: 8oourlty« and echoolft liaison. : : • ' ■' 

Sgjafg^ El&.gper'an^um (subject to' review).. Starting '* 

Further daftlCulars and applioauon iorfda may, be ; , 
obtained; from ^ v . . . . 

Principal, Canterbury'- College ol liechnology, • 
Naw Dover Hoad, CepJarbUfyi Kanf CT-1 1 ■ : s • 

(6081), Jr^-M , ;; 




THE TIMES HIGI1BR EDUCATION SUPPLKMENT i> ^ 

OXFORD 

Fellowships and 

studentships . irrtrS' 

lions aro invltoH Ir5n m£f tlu - 

oxford wn rssrtffSt 

hULFBUN COM.r.fii: )«t Kh rlfo n Snn! , «i It IIA 

junior ui:si:arcii b° u a“-, K “wii 

b „,c 

eoniAf. OR l'9VCMQl.nurcAI. n Wcul. rhn rlB J™ 4 l»Mi 

ABPU.-.IU OK RU.IF.roN 

S' OII,! .HF 11 available, WB vt? 

"llin Cullonn yinunsos hi llatfar* '''mau’ ‘il Um '“'Itr 

Oil" I ll Junior Ih-ip.irrli IVIlow liuin IIid Pp«iiI^i!? . 

Im ilirco yours irom uchibi.r i Vt ult^Qn 

Jvni in unu ol Urn juiluwiiiu uUD • ,09 ° 1 P*W* TO 


OXFORD 

hULFBUN COI 1.1. (it: 

junior ri:si:arcii 

FliLLOM'fllf IP IN Tin: 
illSl'GRV OR IMIILOHUI'IIY. 
nr scilnce mi 
MivniL'.MAiir.s nn rtn: 
BOniAf. OR l'9YCMDl.nurt:i\l. 
AHPU-.I-B OK nU.ICfON 
I "111 

'llin Cnimnn yiriiinsqs hi 
oiu> I ii Junhir Ih-ip.irrli lVlhiw 
Im ilirco yours Irani Uchibur I 
Jvni lit unu ol iln> juiluwiiiu 
aublccu : 

till *l1li> lllilaiv uf Bvloit-.-o 
and or MntlK'uiiiili.-s: 

i hi llin I'hlinsoph' of 
Sctunci) unJ oi MuthoiiiiiticK. 

tci Tlio 9 'il-I.iI ni IMj'l-IioIo- 
glcnl asnocts uf noli.jlnn 

A second • ol'ctlon may ho 
initito. UioiiHh tun ntoro limn 
onu election will bo maria In 
an;- nno of iho throe 'Mituecia. 
Sclrnv will ho undoratnod ns 
nit ailing nnltir.il nrkittu. .mil 
n« i-vlihllnn lit" PUirl.il 
uLhmcos. Aiusllciiilunv oru In- 
vited Irani limit .mil women. 
I'lcii-rablt iituler AO wllli ni 
ieuil two voar*' rpsenrclt " *- 
|url"pco In llie suhlecl. 'Ilm 
annual aiRienri will in- 
j:-i. 2 j.i plus .my onneral nor- 
ciinlnpv tncinnsi- lit acadPiit'c 
aalurlns owunhiri after Hcinhi'r 
1. l'WO. loiiollier with (Jmu- 
nmn Tnbio rlnliis mucon frep 
■it'-il* n w-'iclii. Thu Fellow 
'"Ml hn offornd smolp aeconi- 
moriattnn In Collmie If nvnil- 
able, or a Itouslii o nlln v-artco 
in hou. rtirilmr parfl culms 
may bo ohinlneri from ilio 
Prealdont's Hncrcinry. tv n Ms on 
Collage. 0.<rord 033 CUD. 

AniiltC'illana. In duptlcnie and 
Breferotilv Ivi.cri. hIioii'iI 
r.-i-rlv- the Pi-nviilont by Fobru- 
»i-/ IS 1'iHl. 


AuplicatiQits, In dnplicaii M 

fisSSi 


OXFORD 

ST. ANNE'S COLLEOB 

KA1 HLQiN UOURNE 
IIU9l-AltCH FELLOWSHIP 
. AND aciiiV-VHMiFr 

Aijidk-aimns on iiivum hr 


lliu liATHLb LH HQUiinF rir 
SHARLU r LLLQ\?flH|p 
BCII'II AI1S1UPB lonX-i 
hlii-hiii'lniai Torip. lyai. |» Sr 
hold of | rottch lattgiui* ml 
iiciaiuia or rronch arrinut. 



sciioinrBiiipa ntiisl he inyfaJci 
of nw ntoro limn four run 1 
Handing, and liiojg ihui is 
oratiunlo ore nstoiblo lo emdi 
rurtli-ii- parllcutari raiy m 
ahtnlnad from lha CaHsos Ih. 
relory, 91. Anno's CoUcsi. [u- 
fnrrt OX:- AIIB. lo whop) iDidl- 
ralluns should h" mlmiiR.l m 
Ijiler tltun Ju ii nary id, i'i*| ( 


ax. 




Polytechnics 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

fyCPARTMEWT OF HOTEL & CATERING 
STUDIES & HOME ECONOMICS 

LECTURER II IN 
FOOD STUDIES 

- Graduate required with d florae In Food Scienca. Fodd Tdchnfliagy 
or . (sclenoe-nriuiiiaiei) iftlal and Ceioring Man«seiti*Pl 4hd .InloteU 
In developlno the loot, lit no of lood pioduollon lo oaleilng aiuflcma . 
u tpvriqncB In nnlorlng and fuod production , an advanlsge. 

Thn Deparltiignra touching covera honour* degreas In C*i*rfnfl 
System*. Food Marketing Sciences nnd Educallon. lofl«hif t*nn 
a Posl-gradu-ile Diploma, diplomas and highor degiaa* W,'®!?*!?? 

Salary will be al Ihe appropriate point within lha *f*l* 

Applfaallon form* and luilhar delell* (rom lh* P*r*onn«l 
Shalflald City Polylaahnlo (Depi. THUS), Heltord* JWu*eiFButti 
Square, Sheffield SI 2BB or tel. (0743) 30811, Ml. W. Cwspwm 
form* should b* returned by 2nd January. 


LONDON N7 


the pni.rnx: 

NORTH 1.01 


ri maMAW^its n 

DLPAItTMFNT OF nilBINr.MH 
BTUUIIIB 

LRCTlilir.N fOrorio IN IN 
MARKr-riNR 

Anplirnnin ahaiil'l . tuilil . e 
on oil haivii i re .ilKiirao In i». rniti* 
vaitl sub I Dei arey. ■ iirelorniily 
n higher nourno wilhln 


or in 

oxuorlcnca. 


rnehinn exitml 
Inl.-caininoi- 


Tho aucoaisltil cmullrjnir « H 
ho exiiorh'il to. nnnirlniup In 
the lonchlnn nf MdikolRin. (ft 
tiio broad liov-il framowprk of 
Duslneaa. Bludlas: 

Bjj'rtrv spnlcj LnPiiii-pr Or.iilo 
it. eri.Oia to 67.700 ju its £75" 
London Altawanrn. tnub|apt to 
formal approval.) 

tflinff nt the |pp of thn 1.«m- 
lumr (Qrnde 111 Bcolo can 
nxpocl pront-pRSlnn to Iho 
Sonlnr Lecinrpr-Rerte ftibluLI in 
■ntlsrying an nfflcumcv rantilre- 


UUIBTOI. , 

THE POLYTBCIINH1 ’ 



LNCIINKKHINO 

BLSiJ 

ilitlio* in itoiunianc* ** 
|iu::iiulo. 

i.i:i:iui«nn - 

i.i;t:riuii;i« in nwif* L 
HYUT^n 
i*pr no. tta/s*' 

ssfir wrfe 

. Donipuiora% 

s?irn.q.A r .' ‘ Hx« «*-. 

biUantugo. 

' Mi 3 ' 

7KJf!4uSw pcr’ oiw' 8 '-. 


antlshflng an nfllcloncv mum- Q , „ fl 

«2!tacHr^ - ■ 

The Pplvtpi-hnic nr Nqrlit i on- Punfior EdUcalBs R,IlW . 

don. RaUowav Roaii. Luildon an l s'* 

N7 npn. 

-i CIqrlno ilalai 14 riiyiv from 
,-thg dpngnrrtnao Of Ahla' ddvoi-. 
tlicmwnl” : --i-.-j- 


The apnoim; 
marie^pn me ai 
acnorrilhfl M,™ 


lolnimoM 


London 

TlfK POLYTECHNIC 6F ' 
CENTRAL LONDON' 

sn,,ot, i'NS r s8wr :, ‘' Na 

SENIOR LECTURER - 


xclVanpi) doBlgn. , . 
lea - will • bb roqvirpd 
Up to Jliinoiira. Da- 




, VJ. fc - ; , , *'x- .• 



iavoj. end Mvn an 'InlrrOH 
untlortajuna rilalM. rMtpnrrn 
Hjillpi; Tliff anpfilnrrtient. Ini- 
illy win- hp-oflprod aa b s 0vo- 

* ? R h m- r na r I lirutar^ and anoll- 


DriSLDI „ B|> . 

as o, .n 


• ■; TUI? ppW-rt°H« ,U 

-■■■ : 

• . . Proferonca wl 11 ^ ^Snf » 

. on* au oMnc al l o q» / 

tudli ' . V . : Vi -■ - H, 

£glfi^0^«nnu | »'- • ; ^ 

.. 

. ■ -1 J.—, * ffirmJ $Pr dlSfi ■ 






the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 12.12,80 


Administration 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculiy of Arts 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer in 

GERMAN 

Applications are invited rrom candidates preferably with 
a Higher Degreo and Research experience In German 
Language and Society. Preference will be given to can- 
didates with an interest In the teaching of the subject In 
a Business or Economics context. 

-LECTURER ii/senior lecturer in 
french 

Applications arc invited from candidates preferably with a 
-Higher Degree and Research experience In French Language 
and Literature. Preference will be given to candidates with 
Bn interest In the teaching of the subject in a Business 
or Economics context or to those who are prepared to 
. undertake appropriate training In these areas. . 

Faculty of Business and Management 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer in 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING/ MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING 

An additional Lecturer Il/Scnior Lecturer is required to 
Join the accounting team. Applicants should have 
ACA/ACCA/ACMA and/or a business /accounting degree at 
honour* level. 

Faculty of Technology 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
GENERAL PRACTICE SURVEYING 
(ESTATE MANAGEMENT) 

Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors in the general 
practice division to teach in the surveying and allied 
courses. Possession of a degree or other qualification in 
Economics, , Law, Geography or. planning would, be au 
sdvdh'ttig&' ' ' '• ‘- J 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MARINE ENGINEERING 

. ■ ' i r ‘ •■ *.( " ‘ ” » «■ ' I r :t )•»-,. -I*- 
Applications are invited for. the above post within the 
School of. 'Maritime Studies In the Marino Technology 
Division which covers work on marine engineering and 
naval architect ure /a hip bull ding. Candidates should prefer- 
ably be Chartered Engineers and possess a DOT Certificate 
ol Competency In Marine Engineering together with rele- 
vant industrial and/or teaching experience. 

-LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Applicants should bo Graduates or Professionally qualified 


in Bul(dlng or. Architecture. 

The successful applicant will be required to teach on 
degree and higher technician level courses. 

Salary Scales j Senior Lecturer £B,gs2.£10,539/£ll,29S. 

^ Lecturer II E6.012-E9, 702. .. 

The Polytechnic Is a dirett grant Institution with an 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened, la 1971 and 
has a student population of some 7,600. It has extensive, 
new purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 residential 

f 'laces on the 114-acre campus overlooking tlio sea at 
lordaastown, a pleasant, and quiet residential area. There 
l a scheme of assistance with removal. ... 
further particulars and application forms which must ho 
January 1981 may bo obtained by telephoning 


Further particulars nnd application forms which must bo 
returned by 5 January 1981 may bo obtained by telephoning 
WHteabbey (0231) 65131 Ext 2243 or by writing to : 

The .Establishment Officer. Ulster Polytechnic, shore Road, 


XMM&PIATE ADVANCES 
i etoo lo .Bap^ooOf 
Written 1 (erma on reflugaf 

1 REGIONAL -TRUST LTDl 

. si DovorhUoal, PlCMdUW 


'Lnu'dqn'^wi A ‘4HT. . 

iiniohe y- 01-4W ' 


POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

STUDENT 

SERVICES 

UNIT 

COUNCILLOR 

The appointee will develop 
and run the Polytech- 
nic Counselling Service, 
within a small. Interdis- 
ciplinary unit, under the 
supervision of the Con- 
troller ol Student Services. 
Experience la essential, 
and a counselling qualifi- 
cation Is preferred. Mem- 
bership of the Association 
of Student Counselling 
would be an advantage. 
Further details and appli- 
cation forma may be 
obtained from: — 

' The Assistant Director 
(Staffing), 

The Polytechnic of Wales, 
Pontypridd. 

CF37 1DL 

Tel.: Pontypridd (0443) 

405133 ext. 202T 

Closing Dale: — 0th Jan- 
uary 1981. 


The Polytechnic 
/ ofUfe!es : 


Research Posts 



MIDDLESEX, 
BRUNEI. UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MATERIALS 

d »\% N r t oy op 


DURHAM / 

KB. UNIVERSITY 


NEW POSTS IN 
ACADEMIC PLANNING 

We are establishing a new unit in our Registry to 
provide support for academic planning and lo deal 
with work related to course validations etc ; and are 
therefore seeking applicants for the following posts : 

a) ASSISTANT ACADEMIC REGISTRAR (POla) 
Current Salary— £8,325 to £9,150 

b) SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
„ (AP5/S01) 

Current Salary— £6,750 to £7,988 

c) ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (API/2) 

Current Salary— £3,714 to £5j05S 

also there is a vacancy for : — 
dj ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT— Examinations 
(AP3/4) 

Current Salary— £5,178 to E6.537 
arising from the promotion of the present post- 
holder. , 

Applicants should have had previous administrative 
experience in an education environment and appro- 
priate qualifications. 

Application forms and details from 
" Personnel ”, THE- POLYTECHNIC 
WOLVERHAMPTON, WV1 1SB 
Telephone (0902) 710654 (24-hr Ansafone) 



cfi^OOO 


We require a Training Officer for 
our Management Services 
Department based at Head Office 
In Nottingham, where our rapidly 
expanding computer capacity - 
currently comprises an IBM 3032 
and a 370/158. Development staff 
numbers are also increasing and 
over 150 programming and 
systems staff work on a wide 
variety of retail, industrial and 
accounting applications. We have 
a substantial new graduate Intake 
' annually and devote jnaiar 
resources to staff traipmg 
and development. 


when appropriate and running 
internal Uuuiing schemes which 
involve the use of video assisted ' 
instruction as well as personal 
instruction. 

Candidates, male or female, should 
have the ability and practical 
programming experience 
(preferably IBM Coboi and 
Assembler) to be able to advise more 
senior programming staff on a range 
of tech iiicalproblerrisi Experience of 
training or teaching coupled with . 
well-developed communication 
skills would be a distinct advantage. 


The Training Officer has a Salary is likely to bo In the region of 

comprehensive responsibility for £8.000, plus a profit related bonus 
maintaining and improving the . and staff discount facilities. - 
. . .quality pf programming jind , Generous relocation expenses are 
systems analysis at all levels, This available (where appropriate). 

• includes using external courses ■ • 


, Please write or telephone for a personal dale form oe 
write giving brief details of career lo date, education , 
. . and present salary to: T.Hallam, 

" ■ ;• Employment Manager (Commercial), : - 
, The Boots Company Limited, Head Officd, 
Nottingham. NG2 3AA. Telephone Nott’nv 56111, * - 




THB UNIVERSITY 


8BNtQ R A gDM4wrn A rivE . OvGXSCaS 


■bio for a vary 


oaoa 10 Dundflo 


id, - Ban bury,- Oxon t 


UNIVERSITY OF CAM TOWN 

; RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS : 

Tha UnlVaralty ol Oapa Town Invllaa ■pbHoallon* lor Poal-D«l«aI ' 
FallowBlEp* lo b* haw al Iho UntvMwty. Bf qppg'toijfii.i; 

Thv' (oilcHfbhlpa nro tenable for is moAlhi nnd 'ihq stipend ellaohod . 
to the Fellowship i t pig BOO. fluco**>rui oandhtetbe ftqm. ebrnd wlll 
■ iwaiv*' «r> addlfldnel -travel' ^ grant df HI BOO, There Is no reatrTctlqn 
td-any ppriloular Wild of reeearoh. 

Application*, mud Include- till I - detail*., of Ihp eppIlBSiil'e ■ waaaroh > 

. programme ; in 'addlUan lo a ful| eurrlpyhirq vita*; end the nemea-trl ■ 
twd. refeivoe, to whom 1h« University may rater, Tho policy at -the 
University la: not' to diaorlmlnalo Tn lha appointmanl of atatr ah, Rtf . 
ground* .ot sex, religion,, rsce, colour or' national origin, The dstaa > 
-ai-whiah the. suoabsstul candmaioa will bd ospoOled To take up Iheir 
dihea Sre fl*xlbl« and MR bo arranged lo auit the apodal ciTflVim- . 
stances of- Ihe candidate. 

Oioslng daiotOr. lha receipt ol applies Ilona Is 31Jannary. tOB>- 
Ap'plloeiioni should ba addreiiad to Uto Chlel Admlnlalrollve Olllcar, 
Renaroh Administration, Unlverillv ol Cape Town, Prlvata Bag. 
Randtbowh, 7700, B0ulh Africa. 
























Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


W.A. School of Mines 
(Kalcjoorlie, 600km east of Perth) 

HEAD OF 

MINING AND ENGINEERING 

(Ref. 347) 

TJie Department of Mining anti Engineering offers 
a range of undergraduate programmes in Mining, 
Mine Surveying and Engineering. Other courses 
available at the School are degree programmes in 
Mining Geology, Metallurgy and Business 
Studies, and postgraduate programmes in 
Metallurgy. 

The Head of Mining and Engineering will be 
responsible for academic leadership, effective 
liaison with the mining industry, ond co-ordina- 
tion of the academic end administrative functions 
of the Department in co-operation with other sec- 
tions of the School. 

Academic and professional qualifications in Min- 
ing Engineering with relevant experience in the 
mining Industry required. Tertiary leeching or 
research experience desirable. 

Salary: S3J.36D. 

Toiitiie: TAB jiMI otfri'. |ioi'u..iii*ni . 1 -. jiium.i rri.vi* li ■> In.l.lul? pain / 
11.81 |«rbCHli ippOii-.luri , 1 . IK.il 0 ■ l>',i . 1 1 'lio '■ I mil •»> (..(.[irietf |li« 
apprOprlgio duties Ioj ,m i.i.k.i i.pi.rei i,t vr.i't »v>lh ei'jli.iM,- far 
raiil'.val fchoulil 8n tipppii.lBH IH>t luaiMniw Ju I >1 tli» 

•taiiflniFD li^ina skin / ,i'v i.-ijm.-.i 

SENIOR LECTURER — GEOLOGY 

(Ref. 361) 

Toech, develop and supervise -the course in min- 
ing geology. Applicants should be experienced in 
Archean geology, preferably both in the field ond 
underground. A good knowledge of ore genesis, 
igneous petrology, structural geology end the 
broader aspects of stratigraphy, together with 
tertiary teaching experience is desirable. 

S»Ury: 823.801 - ££7,740. • 

Tanuio: 7hi» poaiiion it min pmnunani rsnurfl. Tiavvovfli Hit 

' Institute It tnton&wd m BprKtVdnh lia>n ynwn pieleinno ■ 

Un-iod Tcnrf ft^pemlnMirhi. 

Condi tiona inolude; F.vw lor apitomCM and family pint mmiip 
•WH ancs «U|U» itmoniil (ftp Bn.'* I biiuiainirisl.on „ awPMulile loi ill.ll 
yi'Jli Pcm'W'Crl ianurt Uaiurn lu'tt w« pr <widnJ loi niolf apjiaipied lor a . 
tiiMaa Taiin. SWiHliMd houij'g. 

Appitc attorn: Qnlaa*. LnaWflfig nim** and tddni^M at Ihna 
raforae* atvHW ba.iuWnluad.nai i««r wmn writ JWunnv lb the Mv*f 
fiat OffloBt Wwtaro Au it ratio Houbh. Hb Blramf, London WC2* 0AJ. 
Iiam whom a brsohura containing biithw Info, motion may At obtained 

Wtn.it BM'l/.nu piq«"j.qw>|0 poyfmii i«l«nnL* utiriilNSr ami ii.ed.0 tmiB 



' Wes tern Australian 
Institute b'f Technology 


; Hedd.;-. ' m 

. ; ; Curriculum Studies ‘ 

.The-Sqhool of Cur/ibuIjim.Stu^jes Is.ontt df'ihrea ; 
academic schools Terming the Faculty .of -Educp-' 
'lion, whlchTs'lad by. tlip Dean’lHe&d of faculty)’ 
end the! three heeds of Sqhopl. (Teaching Studies, . 
CurriC ulum -St utiles and Foiindatlpn Studies In 
Education).’ . - ■ . . 

The Programrnos offered; are Diploma *of Teach-' 
Irtg Ijjariy Childhood' qnd Frlrriaryl,- .'Bachelor of ■’ 
. Education {Seopndarv) fand .'A DlplOqip jq .EdpottV. 
tiort fot-graduplea- fromother fields, pfpgrdnfyM* 
for Technical' and Further EdMpatlorv ieftohers,,’ 
commence in 1 981,; , Oilier ; programfaep- -are ;v, 
Baohelor'of Educattdn; 1 (for qualified teachers), - 
Graduate Diploma-fa SdrdqOlum' end-pdMoaildnBl ' 
Techholbay and Mester. of Education. 

, A total of 1 100 students (500 pre-service and V 
feOO qualified teachers) :are enrqlled'lrv the 

;*$oiirt6t(.-;-. If ■ ?• •: . v-.a- V-;.®.- 1 •. -i' ' 

• • r , - • .'-f- 1 -' ■ . '■ 

Tiie Head wai be . wsp.cmaibte for! legderstiifi Sndr. 
co-ordination pf etaf f sntj.academic acljvity ln trie. \ 
area of Curriculum -Studies and vvill be reaponSl-; 
bio for educational leadership in. one or more, of 
Ihe-School'e prograrnmaB. J /' 

. .QualHIcetlona: .-Fas (graduate . qualified tiops.' Ip . 
educetloh yuitrt fha/dt; ; studies‘,ln ou.rriculurn. or-'. 
re|e'tecl fteld, 1 'v •. . . V - 

Experience'.. Cqnaiddr^hta.Qxperientielnteach^r 
. Bdq'oot.iort and Uie cdntiliGtof graduate 1 ecjucstiori • 
prdgraifimee preferably' with oxperienMlnb’durea ■■■; 
plartnlng end, development,' j v. 'fjj'l-v.V.': 

1 peltry: Pi'inf*f>iH)*c(itrtT ^ $31,359 !. ; ;i " 

Tomnor.'f W» PBi} n|lfi«.|i*ini»Bifil'jKeir*iiyfl IMV/Bih"!* tn?Ciu|« 'fah&f 
iharpenOM awib'nibtJ (o 6 wW.li* 




Western Australian 
Institute o! Technology 


Department of 
Economics and Finance 

LECTURER - ECONOMICS (Ref. 353) 
(Permanent Tenure Appointment) 

Teach micro and macro-economica at under- 
graduate and postgraduate levels, mainly to busi- 
ness students. Postgraduate qualification and 
expertise in international trade, finance and 
monetary systems desirable. Practical experience 
in industry or government and in computer 
modelling of economic phenomena an advantage. 

Sail./ Rbudb: $17,730 - 523.304 (AuslJ 

Condition* Inotudo; Fares lor oppon.lis ond family p'ai soma aiiislbnca 
will removal g.pin»i. 

Applloa Dana: Oemlh. Including names anil nddruiHi of ifirja relamej 
thouid be MbmHlad In' duplicila not laiur thin 19ih Januar,-. to the 
Mig.uHoii OI/icbi Wetlerr) Auelrille Hone*. 1 1B Slumi. Loiuh,ii WC2fl 
OAJ tram vrhojii a bfochura conlilinng furlner hilumwlion may be 
otil lined 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Faculty of Music 


THE TIMES IHOflEft EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colieges of Higher Education 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSIC (VIOLIN) . 

Applications are Invited Irom 
sui.ajiy oualltleu persona (or tits 
an ovj pail In , me Coiibqo of 
Muaio, vocbm i (Dm JaniiDiy 1B81. 
Coiiimancing salary will ba deter- 
mined according lo qualMicatlona 
and aporlanca on iho aaleiy scale 
RI2 750—13 330 x 7WJ— ni7 KB 
par annum. 

Applloaiits should ba currently 
pqriormlng concert violinists and 
must have had teaching ox- 
parlenca at Ihe tertiary level. 

The Buccesaful applicant will be 
required to otganlae mo work of 
the string aeotlon, fo teach 
violin playing to students Indivi- 
dually. to ovaraao the training of 
young t-uplia In groups, to lec- 
ture on teaching method and 
repertoire ol the violin, and 
to coach student groups in 
Chamber music. Apart from 
aalo etilng qnqrtet end gonoral 
chamber music perform inp. the 
successful eoplicenl will, ainong 
other things, be requlreD to train 
the string orchestra end lead tha 
University oicheatra. 

Applicant# should submit a our- 
rlouluni vitae, mating prosont 
salat y, whan available if appoin- 
ted. and the names and 
addresses of three reloraas. 
Further Information should ba 
obtained .Irom ||ts. Rsglolrer, 
Room TO. Breptner Bulldlnd,- 
Un I varsity of Capo Town. Private 
Bag. Hondoboach 7700, South 
Africa by whom applications 
mirst ba received not Utter ihap 
16th February tBGI. 

Tha Urtlvorally-a po|lo v le not lo 
d aorlmlnale In the appointment 
of .Staff on tha grounda of «ax, 



SAiJBl ARABIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER IN 
VIROLOGY /LECTURER 
-IN BACTERIOLOGY/ 
POST-DOCTORAL 
MICROBIOLOGIST 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified poisons, irree 


for tha shove posts In the uepmt- 
mant ol Mlaroblology. Appoint- 
mont lor ill iheae polls will be 
made, acoording to qualltlcatlona 
and axpcrienco. on iho aalary 
acale H9 ISD — Rl4 050 p.a. 

The Lecture s hi ps may also ba 
filled on ■ contract basis for 
three years with either the pos- 
sibility at renewal or conversion 
Into a permanent post. .Candl- 
datea should state whether they 
wish to ba considered for con- 
tract appointment or a permanent 
post. Date of assumption of duty 
nagotlalila. 

An Intoresl and exparlonca In 
plant virology Ueciuror In Vtro- 
IV) and bacterial biochemistry, 
woblal odiMtlcB and molocul 


Courses 




iny 


■. i.'j. • U 1 i-,i~ n„'. 


Applications are iqvlied from suitably qualified and 
enced graduates lor the following posts : xpBr1, 

Senior Lecturer in 
Yeuti) mC Gosnmunity Studies 

Applicants must have recent fieldwork experience i n 
addition to their teaching duties on the Diploma In Yon h 
and Community Work and the B.Ed. (Hons ; ) Degree th# 
person appointed will be reaponatble tor tha organization 
placement end supervision of students on practical work! 

Two LI9/Ssnior Leoturoir 
Posts in Sports Studies 

Applications must have an academlo specialism In ona 
of tha following : Sports Psychology. Sociology of sport 
Methods of Enquiry. Exercise Physiology. In addition tha 
applicants (men or women) must be able to teaoh'end 
coach l*i practical areas of Physical Education and Spam 
Techniques. ' ■ 1 

Senior Lecturer in 
Education Management 

Applicants must be qualified teachers with' al legal fin 
years leaching experience and academically qualified In 
a discipline relevant to Education Management. 

The person appointed will be responsible for |h« Post- 
graduate Diploma (C.N.A.A.) in Education Management 
(Secondary) and will also have teaching duties In the 
B.Ed. (Hons.) In-Service B.Ed. (Hons.) and In-Sarvlct 
M.Ed. programmes. 

Two Posts for the B.A. 

(Combined Studies) Graft Programme 

Applicants must ba graduates who are practising crafts- 
men in one or more of the following areas ; Wood, Ceram- 
ics, Metal, Textiles. 

Post I — Senior Lecturer In Crafts 

The person appointed will be responsible for leading the 

degree team. 

Post II — Permanent Part-lime Posts 

Three one third lull time or two one half full time posts 

are available. 

Application forms and further details of the poBts may 
be obtained from: The Assistant Director (Stalling), 
Crewe + Ataager College of Higher Education, Alisger, 
BT7 2HL. 

The^ closing date for applications is Friday, 2nd January, 

Crewe-hASsager College 

of Higher Education 


HEUEFQSVO AND 
WORCBSTEll 

COUNT y COUNCIL 

1CK8TEH COM.CCIH OF 
I fOtl lilt EDUCATION 

REh n /ben ion L 
Lien a 
on# bvb 


All advertise mapla ars; 

subject to the condition* 

of acceptance d . 

Times Newspaper* L(f 

' -• • ,’. r • / 

ooples of which ark .,.- 
available on wfaJi 



TTn L n v I ew indicate that eny future planning 

XJni OtV View tor higher .education must take 

'T- ' account o£ thi Model E proposals. 

Tiu* downward h f d w ?i& F a d L re ^ s . ePd ' ve ^^ r, p^j 0 e ition 

I Ilv If 1 !/ YflilTT H1W of Higher Education into the 1990a 
- - • ••• -’.••• • to i > lower -student numbers totals. 

HA j«A| rf\.T The present Government has made 

cnirai % olaflr J n lts Expenditure White 

■■ . Paper that the planned student 

student choice ESSffia?*.* 

„. nf t0 t he past few .years official The retreat from positive policies 
? i?ru for higher education led to in higher education is being felt 
1*EL ir less continuous increase most acutely in the public sector. 
LX numbers of students entering During the 1970s the polytechnics 
SJEi . education. However, in - and other public sector higher 
SSInt vest*. tbts. continued, expan- education institutions were finding 
wn" lias been called into question their feet, establishing bourses -and 
S”h Trftbjn central government and making development plans against 
^Lu e !a background particularly towards 

I. 'watershed can be identified ft® end of , the d ® cad ® o£ . e *Pe": 

« W back as the early 1970s, when cu <* B,ld , institutional. 

nFS Education Planning Paper closures and reorganization. . 

Ss 2. pud the Conservative Govern- j 

S^lia Pai?or, Education. : A-Frame- ^ J 

S^ 50 , 00 £^w^ 1981. d Some co'mmen- ‘ 

ditriog the 1970s but not on 

i “scale )' " The 1 cihsU'airitB 6n public sector 

forecast. In ft® student numbers have heen exacer- 

iiwcd 1 « ' dtacii ssion document, bated by the rundown and ro- 
Hjghe r Education Into the J990s, organisation of many institutions. 
Kqjch put u number 6f There was an intentioij to create 

niadels or- PQtteniS' i n whi ch Policy new higher education places to 
piMit n l ake ., U P % (he, opportunities < 

ibT response to the detrtograpbic denied to those groups Ipartjcu- 

dQWlUlim 1 ’Which Tyas to hit the lnrlv vnumf tunmAuN 1 iikn tro. 


there was ail overwhelming 
response in favour ofjhe discussion 
focumeni's "Model E”. This pra- 
ptseA.an expansion of opportuni- 
ties for now student groups which 
could not gain access to the system 
it it was at present constituted i 
these groups would include working 
clus students, women and girls and 
nstnra students, all of whom are 
considerably under-represented in 
die composition of the student 
population at .present. ■ 

The virtual unanimity of response 
ia (irour • of Model E seemed to 


These .extra places w?re not 
created, partly because of a- 
deliberate decision not to open a 1 
A level route into. higher education- 
in the arts and social -sciences 
to parallel the opportunities which 
BEC and TEC have created in busi- 
ness and • technician ' education. 

The 1972 White Paper predicted 
that the age participation rate 
would rise by 1981 to “about 22 

S er cent "of the 'age 'group then aged 
9 : compared with 7 per cent in 
19S1 and 15 pet cent in 1971”. 


Ago participation rote in full-time higher education (per cent of 


1971-72 19757S 


All Higher Education % .14.0 ' 13.4 

Exdudmg Tedcher Education " 12.0 12.1 

tyros; DES Statistical Bulletin -12/80, September, 1980. 

4-1 '4 !• .. . ' 


1979-80 

(provisional) 

12.3 

■ 12.(2 


These figures included teacher edu- 
cation, Government commentators 
have argued that the demand for 
higher education has slackened. In 
fact, if teacher education is ex- 
cluded from the statistics, the age 
participation rate has remained re- 
markably consistent In spite of the 
economic and employment pressures 
and increased competition for 
places, but far below the level 
predicted in 1972, 

The March 1980 public expendi- 
ture White Paper stated: ,r It is 
assumed that the total number of 
home students will remain broadly 
constant but this mav require a 
small drop in the numBer of admis- 
sions *\ The available, evidence in- 
dicates that admissions in 1980 have 
substantially increased despite the 
restrictions and constraints. Else- 
where ministers have spoken of the 
need for more competition for 
places and of the Government exer- 
cising controls over the range of 
subjects which people may study 
and the number of places in each — 
in spite of the notorious unviobility 
of past manpower planning efforts. 

The Price report was particularly 
scathing about these efforts to pre- 
determine students’ 'options In this 
way and reiterated the importance 
of the principle of student choice. 

The Government's proposals, 
combined with major alterations to 
. .the level and means of -funding, 
can only result in a serious deterio- 
ration -of educational opportunity. 
Now the DES consultative docu- 
; ment Continuing Education puts 
forward the view that mature stu- 
dants^ who' have traditionally had 
least' out of the education system, 
Ahoultt bear the financial burden 
for their studies or get their em- 
ployers to do so. 

While other countries have also 
been faced with a questioning of 
the role of higher education in 
recent years, in the light of the 
economic and employment situa- 
tion ond the demographic downturn, 
they have not responded so nega- 
tively or so blindly. Ft is a sign of a 
total failure .of confidence in the 
future that the Government can 
undermine the development of 
higher education in this way. 

Jean Bocock 

The author is assistant secretary for 
higher education of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education. ... 



Sunday 


What should I expect of Japan ? 
Childhood memories recall a photo- 
graph of Emperor HIrohito with 
General Douglas McArthur with his 


arrogant and imperious.. I know 1 
have prejudices. I hope I can rele- 
gate them in favour of truth. 

Stunned still from the journey 
(when will a iri in aa recognize that 
Eft 2 in is not an unusual neignt and 
accommodate such frames more 
reasonably ?) I erdss the road from 
my hotel and there is the- moat 
surrounding the imperial Palace, 
the seat ol Hiroljito, now In his 
eighties. Einperoi since 1926, he 
has lived through the turmoil and 
travail which has brought Japan to 
its present world role', respected 
and envied and never Ignored. The 
emperor is a distinguished marine 
biologist. It seems odd — perhaps 
this anomaly, if it is such, is a clue 
to tha wealth that it now Japan's. 
Docs It dorive from ' a latterdny 
“Divine Wind” (kamikaze) which 
has given this aijcient cultivated 
people the will to Industrlallzo and 
pormeato every western .economy ? 
What I believe is that Jnpan is tech- 
nologlcally supreme \ its system of 
education up to university level ex- 
cessively competitive; its .unions 
militant; Its inflation rate consist- 
ently high; its people ' apparently 
westernized, industrious and loyal 
to their employers ; and the 
emperor no longer so by divine 
right - hut now “ a symbol of the 
people ", , 


kimono type dressing gown cnch 
day is a luxury. I like the bath 
plug — a solid bail to fit most sizes— 
detest the baths, four foot long! 


Wednesday - . 

Visit the Institute for Interqntipnal 
Studies and Training at'Filjinomlya, 
driving around the faorlahds or 
Mount Fuji. I am lucky to .see its 
glory against a clear blue sky. 
1 1ST (or the Boeki Kensitu Centre) 
is a remote self-contained and very 
well-resourced graduate level insti- 
tution especially sot tip for those 
who will work In international 
business, and lias links' throughout 
the world including. .TEAA ■ at 
Fontainbleu. My discussions excite 
me to believe that here may. bo 
the right - institution - for tha 
academic link that . I. have boon 
soeking. If students from. Ealing 
could spend three months here 
enhancing their expertise - ill 
Japanese and studying business 


organization prior to a work place- 
ment of two to tliVoe months, I 
come to the Initial .view that they 
would Indeed be privileged. 


Thursday 


expenditure of • • many • individual upon. For the first ! time, it has 
British government departments nbty become possible to determine not 
exceeds the budgets of . entire only who is doing what but .also 
foreign nations. The Department of whether it needs doing at all. 
the .Environment currently costs' MINIS showed the highest 



-i * - . ■ ' their lifetime 

Monday aiwlrfis 

Efficient briefing from Peter of equal imp 
Martin, British Council represents- of investnicn 
live in Tokyo, who had organized investment ii 
my visit with skill and perception, current. appr 
First meeting with EEC delegation personnel.” 1 
in Tokyo to learn of the EEC assured— the 
scholarship schem^ to place jost- ' party fs pa ran 
experience managers m Japanese 
firms. Given the staggering statistic 
that there ate 70,000 Japanese cur- • t? • j ' 
rently doing business in EEC coun- JT riGcLV 

trlrtc amt fourMt hhan J (YAH fi'nm till* " 


Nippon Electric Co. in the morning 
and Fujitsu Co. in the afternoon, 
I am niraost overwhelmed by what 
I hear and see. To- distil this day 
into a few lines is difficult— the 
essential lesson was though: "Wo 
recruit the best fron\ the uuivmi- 
ties in all fields ; wb train our 
recruits with great Care : we pro- 
gress our employees thro ugh out 
their lifetime of employment with 
us; developing end retraining 
always; investment in training is 
of equal importance to other types 
of investment; one cannot cKpfoit 
investment in plant without con- 
current, appropriate investment in 
personnel.” Loyalty is assumed and 
assured— the success, rtf the coin- 
party fs paramount. 


tries, and-fewer than 4,000. from the 
EEC in Japan! Ehcouragdd to be- 
lieve that rtuy attempt to expose 
business students tb matters Japat*-’ 
ese would be entirely Worthy iki the 
cohtext of thb existing balance of 
trade. • 

• :Had great difficulty in convincing 
officials of the ministry of labour- 
. that a sandwich degree course, deve- 
loped -ia close . with 


I am finding, it very difficult to 
make any adjudication, on the i'ote 


ducts of the universities for life aud 
invests in them adcordirtgly. - Life: 
long employment becomes a refrain 
which accompanies me .wherever Z 


.talents almost completely ignored 
by Industry. Only in government 
have i encountered women in posi- 
Claris tff responsibility, and one 4iew 
, suggested that expertise in the! tea 
‘ ceremony Was deemed the mostlim- 
•• portent qualification for a- woman 
and an essential for marriage ! The 
..subordinate role, of women qlatf be 
an indicator, of one of the- limits 
‘of apparent westernization in Japan. 

Gave an address on the; place of- 


buflnBSft boyds. T find boVrtng.upom 
arrival and departure;, piighty, . Up- 
British., ‘ j 


Tuesday 


■Tha Monbush© (DES) 1 officials' araj * 
incredulous at the. potion of a sand-:- 
with .".degree — but listen with 
courtesy at the idea of placing sully 
ably . language-trained' ‘.business ■ 
undergraduates In ^Japanese, firms, 
Find ' speaking through ..an .inter- ' 
prater! tiresome— It reduces apon-. 
teiieity and seem9 to limit candour. 

The: Kelzai Koho. Centre is sup- 
ported by major business assoefe- 


tlons. of Japan and especially by the 
Keidanrqn (GBI) and Is an Informal 
tibn and public rotations arm of 
those it. represents. The managing 
director of the centre, After .advising 
me that ho was neither a workaholic 
n6r 'did. he 'live ii\ a rabbit hutch 
(thorp M much- talk that all Japanese 
are the former, ajid an Insulting 
bbscrvatioh from -an Englishman 
that they live ih the latter has bean 
the subject of • considerable Vpaent- 
ment), I. muied celui qui s* excuse 
k* accuse ? . and • then Jistdfledr TlfO 
Kelzai . Kbho would;.bfr delighted to 
help place United Mlngdom piisinejis 
students in Japanese f)rm^ artd uto 
Keidatfreii would, ' o( > Course, cd« 

1iotei y rooni Is small but very 
comfortable. A newly laundered. 


and Wales ht Seljo. University. -The 
president is an enunent hnn igter-- 
; . nationally; rescogized ^hakespdacean 
.• scholar, arid my ctfnfro.rttatiari with' 
,hls team : of 1 professors' of. English 
■was a testing 1 time, fOy me | . 

Saturday ■■; 

Shopping and refiectiqns.': i khow 
much more of Japan and especially 
attitudes relevant to business ; educa- 
tion. ' I doubt .that 1 know a great 
deal more about the Japanese. 

. Exquisitely' polite and- Punctilious 
! 'Jn •their' attention, they shorn 
innately -adroit In being, able to 
keep to thp point vritliout revealing 
much of their culture, and, certainly. . 
■'they ensure that you conie to ' the' 
view that there is. more to tell! but 
.that ydu will not necessarily be 
.told r * .. . 

T look dqwn towards the: .Girt zo ■; 
• from my hotel —■ t!h« conttu dictions 
are stark.. The emperor, r in;,- hie . 



and. the confidence; of Ifh’eaa beau a- 
fully dressed: end, delightful people, 
Yot there i is mystery qnd f .begin 
to understand, wliy-.tl^ose who; try 
fo ufttiiBak it commence a lifetime 
of ‘ infatuation i^lth this amuidng 
.coun try. '■ ■ • 

' " • ; ' 'V 1 ■ ■•••.•'Ndt.Merr.itt ■' 

fha author is director , of Ealing 
College of Higher Education. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UGC control and the universities 


Sir. — There are a number ot' major 
points of principle involved in the 
proposed extension of UGC control 
over individual universities, which 
were nnr discussed, either by Dr 
l'arkes in Ills speech or by you in 
your editorial comment in support 
of Dr Parkes and more intervention. 
(THES, November 21). 

.The first is the question of entry 
into higher education. Britain's 
tertiary sector is neither particu- 
larly I urge, nor particularly easy to 


get into. But it was expanded in 
the 19G0s on the basis ot the prin- 
ciple that places should be available 


for qualified, school-leavers Wanting 
to take litem up. Does the UGC 
stand by this principle or not? Dr 
Parkes talks about contraction and 
the fixing of targets for student 
numbers. He does not say whether 
this will or will npt involve the 
denial of places to qualified school- 
leavers. This is h disgraceful 
omission. 

Secondly,- there is the principle, 
still broadly operative, that students 
study the subjects of their own 
choice. This, loo, goes uumemioned 
in both the speech and your edi- 
torial. The indications are that the 
raLionnllsaLion ” being demanded 
by the UGC means the re-shaping of 
universities to fit in more neatly 
with tv lint arc supposed to be the 
needs of the “ economy ", The sub- 
leas that will suffer will be those 
that have no obvious economic 
utility. 

Srudents, however, have a tire- 
some Etabit of wanting to study sub- 
jects which they find interesting 
rather than those which govern- 
ments and industrialists think to be 
useful. Earlier attempts to steer 
students towards the “useful” have 

Psychology reviews 

Sir, — Certain reviews (TIIES, 
November 28) demand a right of 
reply. Dr Spencer's review of our A 
Textbook of Psychology seems to us 
so partial — in boLh senses of the 
word — that we fee] obliged to inter- 
rupt our task of dusting off outv 
old lecture notes and - seek the 
opportunity, to respond to some of 
his criticisms and aspersions. 



nMPI 






his criticisms and aspersions. 

, It'ig.yprx clear. Iu the preface the 
book was written 1 primarily. ' with 
GCIi A level srudents in mind and 
that we hoped that first-year under- 
graduates would also find the book 
useful. . We deliberately chose 
cc 
f]| 

its background. Br Spencer clegrly 
does dot like His, .He jibes at our 
' loyal devotion to Ebblngh&us and 
Bartlett thereby falling into. the 
undergraduate trap of defining 
“recent** only intemporal . terms. : 
Bartlett- i? in -fact very, recent :in, 
terms of. impact — he was largely 
ignored in ' thg. past, Today, . how*: 
.oyer,' his nation, of schema under-, 
pins artificial .Intelligence, con- 
structs, such as " frames mid 
/‘.scripts as. wg1I as the schema 
. notions of cur’r6nt (yes, we do mean 
current) • cognitive psychologists. 
He complains that “the Ideas of 
Clark HvU still get an airing at- 
.North East London Polytechnic".- 


not been conspicuously successful.. 
Again Dr Parkes gives no indication 
of whether he considers student 
demand to be relevant to the 
enforced closures of departments he 
is now talking about. 

■Thirdly, there is the question of 
the nuuire of the UGC itself. Your 
editorial accepts the UGC’s image 
of itself as a body representing the 
universities. To be sure, it is com- 
posed of acndemics — but npt of 
academics chosen by the universi- 
ties themselves. What is more its 
staff is composed of civil servants 
from the Department of Education 
arid high level members of the DES 
sit in. I believe, at its every meet- 
ing. It looks increasingly like a 
branch of the DES and acts increas- 
ingly as the executor of government 
policy towards the universities. 

- For all these reasons, I think, Dr 
Parkes 1 claim that the UGC is a 
staunch defender of university auto- 
nomy cannot possibly be accepted. 
His committee ought to be defend- 
ing the principles of entry and 
student choice outlined above. Why 
is it not doing so ? 

Yours sincerely, 

ANTHONY ARBLASTER, 
Department of Political Theory and 
Institutions, Sheffield University. 

Sir, — Your critical defence of Dr 
Parkes and his colleagues will not 
convince those who have read the 
Atkinson report and seen that — 
whatever gloss you now put upon 
its intentions — if abandoned the 
basic principles of honest inquiry. 
The UGC’s acceptance of the report 
confirmed for most* of us what has 
long been evident: that it has 
ceased to be a body acting on behalf 

In this respect it is he who seems 
old-fashioned. But what a charming 
coincidence this is and what an 
agreeable picture one can make of 
it. We leviathans of the mud gently 
dozing while, overhead, a dragon 
fly, of even earlier origin, brings 
colour to it all. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN RAD-FORD 
E. GOVIER 

o> 

iV 


of tiic universities and become an. 
iiicutfiperen-t quango. 

You suggest, emollient ly, that 
the report “ appeared too dogmatic 
and too insensitive to academic, 
nuances", but that “similar exer- 
cises in the future will have lower 
profiles, be less dogmatic and more 
sensitive As long as the UGC 
— still engaged In interviewing 


representatives of the luckless Nine- 
teen — cannot provide its reasons for 
accepting Atkinson, nor commit 
itself to a reasoned, public explanu- 


bnt we^ ourselvqs would ansvVer: , 
“Yes, Dr Spencer, of course they 
(get just that— an airing." No . bad; 
thing with respect to n man who 
singularly illustrates *• a 'certain 
philosophical, approach to scientific 
inquiry and thus remains dn: influ- 
ential figure. . If . 

Spencer', In fact, 'seems to be tm-: 
clear ip His own- mind Whether we' 
are » qierely/' historically orientated 
or. devoid' ;6£ nett Md d p S r ThA ' VWfr : 
are -hot’ t tits same; thing at a)l, He 
claims that i only %4 per’ cent ‘of thV 
reference* -iq 'thfc'-hbolT were,: pub- 
lished. In the'.lesf lO years'. Through*' 
but -the 'text there rt be' suggestions 
ftk- further -Veadirig,-. which . he- 
simply ..lias hot-' considered. 1 ‘.Of 
these- niorb' thah ’• two-thirds * ebe 
SO pfer cent 


War ranted '-' arid!,' ' 'rather’' i of 


Sir*— In bis review of Flynn’s book 
on Race IQ and Jensen, Ent- 
wistle [THES, November 28) asks, 
“Do we need another book on tli.e 
well-.worn theme of the heritabillty - 
or otherwise of Intelligence ?'” That 
he phrases his question In this .way 
suggests that we do, But when will 
. somebody get it right ? Jensen does 
not say that intelligence is heritable, 
nor does he say that intelligence is 
not heritable* Jensen would, probably 
agree that anyone who.- asks . the 
question, " Is intelligence heritable 
or not?” is probably; con fusod. 

Intelligence, like height* weight, 
shape of nose, eye colour or number 
of . fingers, is a phenotype. A' 
mion9ty pc emerges as a result of 
Tpieractlon ,'. bbtween , genes end 
environment ;. for a phenotype 
neither genes nor environment is 
..more important -and neither ' can 
; exist without the other. The cbncdpc 
of heritabillty Is totally inapplicable 
. to: a discussion of phenotypes. ". 

Heritabillty , can apply only to 
differences between >. phenotypes. 
Differences between people in. mtel- 


vd.l* PMSSu IJk* , differences 1 1\ hem bt, 
-weight, shape of. nose, eye .Colour 
or number of.;, fingers, can ; bn 
^scribed to the: influence Of genes or 
to the influencq pf 'flnvirdntaqnt, (or 
.^omp cdmbin.iirio riof. bp tbl i Ho w' this 
variability is . divided Up depends oil, 


tian of its final decisions, it does 
not deserve our confidence in any 
other inquiry. Moreover, the recent 
speech' by Dr Parkes to members 
of the CVCP, with its minatory 
overtones and tendentious phrase- 
ology, was an effort worthy of a 
Polish bureaucrat. In the face of 
all this pressure, the decision of 
the senate of Lancaster University 
to preserve its Russiun studies 
deportment, deserves applause. 

Your readers might note that tha 
Parliamentary Select Committee on 
Education Arts and Science (Fifth 
Report, page xxviil) does not entirely 
share your confidence. It observes 
that "... the UGC will need to 
become more open about the 
grounds for its decisions. .The 
report on Russian studies, for 
example, gives no reasons for its 
recommendations in respect of 
particular institutions. We believe 
that; if the UGC is to retain the 
confidence of the universities in 
a period of greater selectivity and 
rationalization it will need to 
justify its decisions in a much more 
open way than It has in the past '*. 
Yours faithfully, 

ALAN HALL, 

4 Springpool, Keele University 

Boycotting South Africa 

Sir, — I have written to you before 
about South. Africa, but feel I must 
write again. 

Robin Smith [THES, December 
5) accuses Peter Wilkins oF advo- 
cating persona] boycotts of South 
Africa. I see no indication in Peter 
Wilkins’s letter of his doing so. The 
general case for isolating South 
Africa (based oil the illegality of 
the" ripartTieid regime) has long been 
recognized by the UN and is 
, embodied in its, mandatory , arms 
’ embargo. The case for a total boy- 
cott has been put for many years 
by the African National Congress 
which 1 Is leading the liberation 
(Struggle inside and outside the coun- 
try. Until its banning in I960, the 
ANC had a massive following in 
South Africa^ and it was in this 

E eriod that it first called for a 
oycott. 

Peter Wilkins said that the South 
African regime is on a war footing, 
This may seem intemperate lan- 
guage, but unfortunately it is an 
adequate description of the situa- 
tion. Adult white males In South 
Africa are. liable for annual mili- 
tary service; this applies also to 
foreigners wuo stay m the country 
for- more than two years. The 
majority of young sorvlcemon are 
sent to the Angola/Namibia border, 
where their task is to crush SWAPO, 
the liberation movemeut of a coun- 
try which is - under •illegal- South 1 
African occupation. Security forces 
inside South Africa are constantly 
ou the alert against "terrorists’ — 
ie, the South African resistance. ' 


should underestimate the valiant 
efforts of South African blacks and 
whites, who dedicate themselves to 
after ring a genuine transformation 


Overseas 

students 

Sir.-Ifcmng I™ read your i mpt . 
ant leading article on oveS 
students [THES, December = 
I must draw .your readJ 
attention to two particular p 0iB £ 
Firstly it was quite dear to m w 
of those working with overseas Z 
dents' admissions that the huge k 
crease In fees imposed frOm Octo. 
bar 1980, would havexa*'d r j s J f 
effect ou numbers but in two 
time. This was said very Hrmb u 
many occasions byt die influMilii 
speakers ou this subject appear 
have disregarded or disbelieved |l 
T his hiccup in the system is obit 
ous when one considers that a yb»' 
high proportion of those classes l 
overseas students (1 would nut tit 
figure nt 70 per cent) apply fog 
this country after 'a two-year A level 
course. The families' of such' ru. 
dents are committed therefore to 
Five yours of study and (he extra 
cost will have been found wrachjx 
in order for that commitment to be 
safeguarded. Likewise the 
Malaysian Government gj K , 


scholarships for five years. There- 
fore the big drop is predicted for 
entrants to universities In 1 October, 
1982, and has already happened In 
the further education colleges, 
which locally report drops Id enrol- 
ment for A level courses of be- 
tween 50 and 80 per cent The fall 
in overseas applicants reported by 
UCCA is somewhat of a surprise but 
may not in fact be reflected in ad- 
missions next October because ill 
the long “tail" of relatively weak - 
students who may have decided tt 
try elsewhere. 

Secondly In relation to your com- 
ments about government policy It 
is fairly widely known uow what 
DES statisticians have for s "long 
time, that the number of over- 
seas entrants began, to. fall 

from October, 1978, when the 
undergraduate fee was only £750. 
One won dors why this fact has 
taken so long to emerge unless, ai 
you hint, the Government doe* oat 
really know what to do with tha 
overseas student problem except 
price it out of existence. 

Yours faithfully, - - 

B. A. COLLINGS, .. 

I 4 Glfebt* Street; ' " 

| Beeston, Nottingham. 



polytechnics at a. time 
need support. . 

«- ■ * * a 


variaomty is. divided .Up depends on 
:thd; Circumstances, - an d this ,is what 
(■the discusjtjpii should, bq about: 
..'This is .-.a'-, simple enough: lesson, 


change. I certainty do hot, 

condemn thq .Wits academics, ;but 
my fear 1? 'tjiat_ar deles such, fts that 

H.“ 

in 

encourage 
el that th 
rica. Toft 
-r 


wiaacii5u.ii » uuj.vtTfc 
departments' have omy ® 
terest in indnstry. lt 
that In- the past rhe educe 
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Publishers under pressure 


Importance 
of being 
constant 


Nloeteen-elghty has been a difficult 
for academic publishers. The 
Aihione Press, clumsily and messily 
toed off by London University, 
took* unlikely to- survive. A pub-. 
Ibhet that has recently diversi- 
ty Into academic books, Scolar 
Press despite the success of Afon- 
uillo'u, has been put up for sale 
md Its staff made redundant 
Medium-sized publishers have been 
forced to cut back ruthlessly on any 
hts that have given the faintest 
bint of being unprofitable, and to 
trim both their . staffs and their 
imbitioos for the future. Even the 
brgest of the academic publishers, 
tte Oxford University Press, has re- 
ported a loss, although in this case 
the strong pound was the main 
culprit. 

The general cause is clear. The 
lastrrlty of Mrs Thatcher’s Britain 
b a Cold climate for 'small-scale 
anreprenears with high-minded cus- 
tomers. The particular causes are 
too obvious. Cuts In public expendi- 
ture quickly feed through to aca- 
demic libraries. Inflation has caused 
many academic books to break 
through the £20 barrier, so pricing 
them effectively beyond the indl- 
ridual purchaser. High interest rates 
ire particularly damaging to small 
hubieues with long cash flows Uke 
mdemic publishers. ... , . 
the present situation is made 
mre alarming by the fact that new 
bfortnatioD technologies are loom- 
let on tha horizon. These will 
revolutionize book publishing along 
xhb habits aud styles of acquiring 
written Information that are cen- 
turies old. They will go far beyond 


microfiche and other forms of 
micro-publishing. Although a funda- 
mental challenge, it is one that 
publishers could easily meet and 
happily thrive upon in more buoyant 
time. 

But the danger today is that in 
their weakened financial state and 
with inevitably lower morale - this 
will be difficult even for big and 
medium-sized publishers and impos- 
sible altogether for the small pub- 
lishers that are so honourably 
represented in academic publish- 
ing. Yet it is extremely important 
that traditional academic publishers 
should be in the forefront of intro- 
ducing new technology partly 
because it may be particularly 
appropriate to their relatively small- 
scale market, partly because other- 
wise they may be pushed aside by 
publishing concerns with more 
money but less' sensitivity. “ 

Those universities which still 
maintain university presses- have a 
particular responsibility at present. 
The same austerity that is grinding 
down small academic publishers is 
simultaneously and in similar ways 
grinding down the universities. So 
there is a great danger that in these 
sad circumstances a university 
press may be regarded as a 
peripheral activity. It may find It 
difficult to protect itself against 
the rival claims of teaching 
departments. The fact that the 
latter have tenured teachers while 
a press usually has only untenured 
employees makes it even more 
vulnerable. 

Yet e healthy intellectual 
economy depends almost as much 


on diverse and responsible publish- 
ing outlets as it does on good 
teaching and research. In consider- 
ing Lhe future of their presses uni- 
versities should remember this. 
They should also remember that it 
is precisely when the private sector 
of academic publishing is finding 
it most difficult to provide such 
outlets that they have a particularly 
heavy responsibility to maintain 
their number and quality. 

An important aspect of steady- 
state higher education— and one 
that is largely unanticipated — will 
be the growing difficulty that 
academics will face in getting their 
work published. In the 1960s and 
1970s the growth of academic pub- 
lishing in Amorica and Europe 
closely followed the increase In 
resources devoted to higher educa- 
tion. Now that this increase has 
stopped and may be replaced by an 
actual decline, the outlook for 
academic publishing is inevitably 
less bright. 

Yet the reasonable opportunity to 
be published remains an important 
component of academic freedom, as 
important in Its own way as tenure 
ana deceut pay for academics. Just 
as any rationalization of what 
coursos should be offered to 
students and of what research 
should be undertaken requires the 
most careful consideration and 
should not be left to chance, so the 
inevitable rationalization of oppor- 
tunities to be published should be 
an Important item on the agenda 
of change. There is, of course, no 
easy answer, but that is no excuse 
for Ignoring the question. 



Patrick Nuttgens 


On the brink of a new anomaly 


& h still too early to announce 
pablidy the arrival of the new 
The negotiating game is 
nt over yet. It fs still possible 
™ this year’s salary claim by unl- 
wslty teachers, which had gone 
“Nb. Committee A to Committee 'B. 

“ rite form of a recommended 13 
^crease, will not be 
by the new.6 per cent limit, 
xrirtr weeltia « A sb o c 1 q tin n of Unt* * 
«V7 .TMchera* council meeting 
■ Umdoq should not be allowed 
Sj2f en ^ at6 int0 n circus of 
ST* ^ Wtost the Govern. 

tte Department of Education 
■a Science, the AUPs own 
w*, or any other handy target, 
tty.' other hand, even If. uni* 
in.- r .v ler ? nre . not subjected 
■JJ* f9U Tlgoura .°f the new, 

as •z.it.- 


■h2f7?rNr . y . l| WY we ex- 

C W j?,“ t a iacr ®ase recommended by 
A which would be 

hiiftwii i “l eir colleagues in the 
ff Wb'on of Teachers in . 
^tyf.and Higher Education.' jit 


(his sense a new anomaly is cer- 
tain to be created. The only out- 
standing question is whether the 
final increase will be nearer 13 or 6. 
per cent 

The AUT will argue that the uni- 
versities can . afford to pav more 
than 6 per ' cent whatever' advice 
they may have received from the 
UGC* because their cash limit for 
the.pprfod up. to next .April allowed 
for a larger Increase. Tne universi- 
ties will argue that uneprtainty 
oyer overseas students means that 
there may not be as much money 
to play with as the AUT claims* 
that to squeeze nan-salaries expen- 
diture to allow for a larger a alary 
increase could damage academic 
standards, pnd that for them tq coin 
nlve at a public breech, of the fi 
per cent limit would incur the' 
anger of the Government (and- 
prowko a , further .iSflueeze. on the 
university grant next. year ?)• • 

In atty case the argument is no 
longer 'between the universities add 
the AUT| but between, both of them 
arid the DES with the UGC on the 


sidelines and the Treasury as the 
real arbiter lurking in tha back- 
ground. However the fact that, the 
universities were unhappy about the 
13 per cent Increase recommended 
by Committee A because it seemed 
to them too high' is bound to make 
'the -task of the AUT -in trying to 

K crsuade the DES to accept a 
reach, however technical and how- 
ever discreet, in the new 6 per cent 
limit very difficult. 

•JRather than Indulging In’ re-, 
crimination pr negative expressions 
of anger next -week’s council should 
try to devise policies to prevent a 
third, and a fourth, anomaly arising. 
This means, first, a much closer 
association between the bargaining , 
arrangements for the. AUT and for 
Natfhe, and almost certainly , a com- 
mon starting date on April 1 ; and 
secondly, AUT. support for, if not 
an outright incomes policy, a more 
rational system for settling pay in 
the whole public sector. Otherwise 
there is nothing to prevent univer- 
sity teachers being mugged by .the , 
next crypto-iucomes policy that 
comes along. ... 
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work of scientism would be dimin- 
ished without their involvement 
with the flow of. bright young stu- 
dents who attend their classes, 
it therefore seems n decidedly 
unsatisfactory arrangement to prise 
apart science and higher education 


would separate 
from its most 



fats of. Hife country aft? 

an en'Hron merit ea- 
i worfc of those mvolvetf 
root of the search tor 
tojd;'hlgner education 


ih- the forqfrbot of . the W 
knnwledae.' totd : higher , educatipn 
would be- considerably impoverished 
Without itb research input just as thd 


the Secretary of State, (or Education* 
science would lose a particularly 
important asset — a voice hr the 
Cabinet. No high, level independent 
scientific adviser who merely re-' 

S orts to Cabinet can be. considered 
i.n. way 'to. ,ba an "adequate sub* 

StitUtd. • 

’ , It therefore seems that Lord 
Tadd’S proposals arq .more disrup- 
tive then., helpful, although they 
should by. no means be dismissed 
out' of hand. They have, it nothing 


I learned (he other day something 
I should have known about years 
ago, that doctors ami dieticians are 
telling people that they should cat 
wholemeal bread - and consumo 
plenty of roughage. At the same 
time, the Rcltli lecturer seems to be 
saying (in those remarkably repeti- 
tive and sometimes depressing talks) 
that common sense and a concern 
for the healthy life might be a use- 
ful corrective to seeing the doctor 
as simply the technician who deals 
with illness. All of which takes me 
back to my student days and to the 
prophetic character whom for the 
moment I shall simply call the doc- 
tor. . 

The doctor was a little man, not 
much more than five feet tall* whom 
I first saw climbing awkwardly up 
the steps of his house in Edinburgh* 
rather stooped, with a stiff neck, a 
weed suit and leather gloves. Ho 
was emphatic that we must all eat 
compost grown, stone ground, whole 
meal bread ; and there was a loaf 
available which he had persuaded a 
baker ' to make which satisfied the 
criteria. It was good stuff. If you 
visited or worked for s friend of his 
who ran a -'drastically healthy guest 
house in the Lammermuir Hills, 
you could spread it with Wonder- 
ful hon?y and eat great fruits arid 
come bade fit to start on anything 
again. He kept compost pits in -the 
back garden, with a thermometer in 
each; and you might at any time be 
summdned out to record the 'tern* 
per attire and admire the thing. 

But if that gives the impressiop. 
of a crank— and there were plenty 
of people who thought he was one 
— it was an impression that dis- 
appeared as 1 came to know him. . 
He was an expert on the importance 
of trace minerals in diet. He had 
been boro in Aberdeen. His father 
ran a clothes 9hop, bis mother had . 
been previously married to_a mis- 
sionary ip Africa who had died arid 
left It to her to carry bis body a 
few hundred mifes back to the coast. 
He had a typically Scottish classi- 
cal education and took a degree in 
the University of Aberden in tlriie 
for the First World War. . 

He was ao' small and slight that: 
they would not t8ke him at first. 


his breath to persuade them of hia 
determination and was sent to the 
front In 1915. After an interruption.; 
with trench fever be got back again 
and , r with a .colleague who was -as 
small as he was, 'worked as a stret- 
cher bearer >until the- end of the 
war. They were so small that shells 
went over them; he said his 'com- 
panion was the bravest ina'ii be had., 
ever known! When I met the man* 
.he said the doctor was in a class 
of his own for bravery* .notably at . 
Passfhendoeie, thigh deep in mud. 

He hardly talked, about these ex- 
periences and 1 used to wonder 
why. The answer was that' he loved 
it. After his narrow puritanical up- 
bringing It was freedom; it was : 
company ; and it was toyaJty. For 
him, it. was a, turning point, 

So when he got brick, slightly . 
disabled from smashing part of his 


among other missionaries, and 
decided to become a Roman 
Catholic. So terrible was the dis- 
grace that his father, an elder of 
the Kirk, never raised his eves agnin 
in Aberdeen. He found his way 
back, married a fellow student nnd 
they set out for Malaya. 

He did all sorts of jobs in the 
Federated Malay States, as superin- 
tendent at tha European hospital 
and for a time as the superintendent 
at a leper settlement, during which 
time one of his daughters was born. 
Again, he loved it ; he built a 
village and a church and thought 
of staying but' handed it back to the 
man whose post it really was and 
returned to his' work, as medical 
officer of health In Malacca. Reluc- 
tantly in 1934, with a family to look 
after, he decided to come home. 

And that was another career. 
After some false starts in the Mid- 
lands he acquired a practice in the 
West of Scotland at Garelochhead. 
When much later I found myself 
watching Dr Finlarfs Casebook on 
television I found myself captivated 
by the stories ; for they were na 
different from his, stories of tinkers 
and undertakers and pubs aud dla-: 
trlct nurses. He spent his few 
leisure times fishing and reading, 

I have since met a retired journalist 
and artists who used to go out with' 
him and found It on education. Ho 
could quote easily, make up jokeq 
in Latin or Greek, knew a lot about 
wild life and a great deni about: 
biology. 

That was, by.no means his final 
placement. Tflie education of liiq 
children took him from there to 
Edinburgh, where he acquired a 
practice in tlio house in George 
Square in which Sir Walter Scott 
ltnd grown up. That was where I 
met him ana that was where be 
seemed to have everything he 
wanted — good company and conver* 
sat ion, access to libraries, the 
Dominican priory arid the Catholic 
student union next door. Dominican 
friars are usually an eccentric lot 
and include among their numbers 
the most intense scliolars. philoso- 
phers and scientists as well as prea- 
chers. His patients included univer, 
sity professors, lawyers, policemen 
and a bewildering number of clergy 
of all types and sizes. He doctdcdl 
that his interests had veered towards 
psychiatry, attended clinics, studied 
and discussed endlessly and began 
ta do more work In that Held. 

: But the Health Service was intro- 
duced after the war and he never 
agreed with it. He thought It should 
be voluntary, predicted what would ' 
happen (most of which has, though 
I: must add that I profoundly dTs- 


be voluntary, predicted what would 
happen (most of which has, though 
I: must add that I profoundly dTs- 
agreed with him about this), found 
himself mare or- less penniless and 
decided at the age of 57 to start 
again. He said what was left, emi- 
grated to Canada ("What a sports- 
man", said the Emeritus Professor 
of Greek), took, hia medical examl- 
nations again, eventually fouud him- 
self In Nova Scotia and ended up 
there as deputy superintendent of 
a mental hospital. 

He retired exhausted and dis- 
abled, fouad bis way back to Scot- 
land and died in hospital, without a 


cry- for help and without pleas for 
the pity which ho had spent his Ufa 
finding for. other people. Hia name 


(to get round to It at last) was, 
Guthrie Badenocfa. He was an 
Aberdonian, as pig-headed as dan be, 
as independent as hie forebears, ov :• 
unswerving ;hs. « saint. . And as ■ ' 
uncomfortable. 

What has; brought all of this back 
to my iptacl was at the start of this » 
column— brown bread and compost. : 

I knew him -well because after years . 
of pursuit arid argument I married 


on the note of compost arid an Inci- 
dent which burned ' itself into my -' 
mind. 

} One Saturday : wbeo I was alone 
in his house, there .was a rlng ric : 
the door arid two meu with a hand- r 
cai$ of horse manure offered to sell 
it to me. because the doctor had - 
requested it. . I told them to take it : 
round to the back, ' gave them a - 
florin for a drink while I checked 


Is always worthy of careful con- 
sideration .■ 


spina in a ohell hole, he' went back 
to the university and trained: as a 
doctor; He became a Church - of 
Scotland medical missionary and 
went to Africa, where he learned to 
make bricks, built a hospital and 
worked with the mlssiqn in Blau- 
t^re. But he met the White Fathers, 


up, and was. not altogether surprised - 
whan the door bell rang again end 
a man asked If anyone' bad seen his 
load of manure which had; been..' 
stolen; In dde course I appeared . 
as tho principal , witness fin tne . 
Sheriff Court: in vfbat qamri to b® . 1 
known as . Tha Manwtt Cate, Inter- *• 
r up ted by bursts of coarse laughter, 
ill which I was in danger oF. being - 
convicted cd an accessory after the 
fact.-' The . doctrir thought l had 
.acquitted' myself - well .and assured ; 
me: that I would never forget the 
importance ; of compost. 

Nor shall' I ever forget him. Now 
that experts are teaching what they 
laughed at Mm for saying 30 years 
n^o, he must be laughing in para- 










